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—m—— 
ACT L 


SCENE.—4 Dining Parlour. 
Enter Miss PICKLE and PICKLE. 
| Pickle. 
ELL, well, Siſter, have a little patience and theſe 
holidays will be over; and the boy then goes 
back to ſchool and all will be quiet. 

Miſs P. Yes, till the next breaking up, no, no, bro- 
ther, unleſs he is ſeverely puniſh'd for what he has ak 
ready done, depend upon it, this vicious humour will 
be confirmed into habit, and his follies increaſe in 
proportion with his years. 

Pick. Now wou'dn't any one think to hear yon talk, 
that my ſon had actually ſome vice in him? for my 
part I own there is ſomething ſo whimſical in all his 
tricks that T can't in my heart but forgive him, aye 
and for aught I know love him the better into the bar- 

Mi P. Yes truly—becauſe you have never been a 
fufferer by them—had you been rendered ridiculous as 
1 have been by his tricks as you call em, you wou'd 
have been the firſt to complain and to puniſh. 

Pick. Nay, as to that, he hasn't ſpar d even his father, 
is there à day paſſes I do not break my ſhins over 
ſtumbling-blocks he lays in my way ?—why there isn't 

; A > | a door. 
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a door in the hauſe but is arm'd with a baſon of wa- 
ter on top, and left juſt a-jarr——ſo that I can't walk 
over my own houſe without ruuning the hazard of a 
ſhower bath, or being wet through. 

Vin P. Aye, no wonder the cbild's ſpoil'd - ſince 


| you will ſuperintend his cducation yourſelf, you in- 


deed. 
Pick. Siſter, fiſter—don't provoke me, at any rate, 
I have wit enough to conceal! my iguorance—t don't 
pretend to write verſes and nonſenſe, as ſome folks do. 
Mi P. Now wou'd you rail at me for the. diſpoſi- 
tion I was born with? can I kelp it if the Gods have 
made me poetical as the divine bard lays. 


Hit. Made you Poetical indeed, *Sblaod if you 


had been born in a ſtreet near a college, or even next 
door to a day ſchool, I ſhou'dn't have been ſurpriſed ; 


but damn it madam, what had you to do with poetry 


and ſtuff, 

M P. 8 ignorance ! 

-» Pick. Hay'n't you rendered yourſelf the ſneer of all 
your. acquaintance by your refin'd and portical inter- 
courſe with Mr Tagg the author, a fellow that ſtrolls 
about the country ſpouting and acting in every barn he 
comes to—and wasn't he found concealed in your clo- 
ſet to the utter ſcandal of my eg and shervin of your 
reputation? 

» Miſs Þ. If you had the ſmalleſt ſpark of taſte you 

wou'd admire the effufions of Mr Tagg's pen, and be 
\enchanted with his admirable acting as much as I am 
* | — but 
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but as to this ſtory it may ſerve as another ſample 
of my nephew's ſweet diſpoſition, to coin baſe falſe- 
hoods againſt his aunt's character. 

Pick. Do yon tell me I can't educate my own child? 
and make a Lord Chancellor of him or an archbiſhop 
of Canterbury—which ever I like? juſt as I pleaſe ? ; 
[During the laſt ſpeech Pickle leans on the table which" 

is drawn away by a fring and he falls. 

% P. VIl lay my life that is another trick of a 
little miſchievous wretch. 

| Pick. (getting up.) An ungrateful little raſcal! to ſerve' 
me ſuch a trick juſt as 1 had made an Archbiſhop of 
Canterbury of him but as he can't be far off I' im- 
mediately correct him here Thomas (going meets Tho- 
mas evho enters with table covered two plates, knives, 
and forks, roafted oel, caftors, butter boat, e.—places 
table between chairs and Exit.) ' 

Pick. But odſo here's dinner well PH defer my 
reſentment till that's over—but if I don't remember 
this trick one while, ſay my name is not Pickle. (cuts 
up the fowl) Siſter, this is the firſt pheaſant we have 
had this ſeaſon—it looks well—ſhall I help you? they 
ſay anger makes people dry—mine has made me hun-' 
gry I think—<come here” a wing n and ſome of 
the breaſt. 


mts Stk ee ts * (28S 

Su. O dear Sir! O dear ma'am! my young maſter 
ma'am ! the parrot ma'am——O dear! 

144 ö Pick. 
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Piet. Parrot and young maſter—what the deuce 
does the girl mean? 

% P. Mean | why as ſure as I live that vile boy 
has been hurting my poor dear bird. 

Su. Hurting, ma'am ! no ma'am, indeed—beſides 
I'm morally certain it was the ſtrange cat kill'd it this 
morning. 

Miſs P. How! kill'd it, ſay you! but go on let's 3 
hear the whole. 

Su. Why ma'am the truth is, I did but juſt ſtep out 
of the kitchen for a moment, but in comes my young 
Maſter, whips the pheaſant, that was roaſting for din- 
ner off the ſpit, and claps down your ladyſhip's parrot 
ready pick'd and truſſ'd in its place. 

Piet. The parrot ! the devil! 

Su. I kept baſting and baſting, and never thought I 
was baſting the parrot—till juſt now I found the phea- 
ſant and all the parrot's feathers hid in the kitchen cup- 
board. 

. Miſs P. O my ſweet, my beautiful young . 1 
had but juſt learn'd it to talk too. 

Pick. You taught it to talk—it taught you to talk 
you mean—l'm fure twas old enough—why 'twas. 
hatched in the hard froſt, 

Miſs P. Well, brother, what excuſe now? but run 
Suſan, and d'ye hear take John, and 


Euter Jonhy /lowly, and lame, his face bound. 


O John bere's a fine piece of buſineſs ! 
Jobn. 
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John. Aye, ma'am ſure cnough.——What you've 
heard 1 ſee, buſineſs indeed—the poor thing will never 
recover. 

Mi/s P. What John, is it a miſtake of Suſan's, is it 
ſtill alive? but where? where is it John? 5 

Jobn. Safe in ſtable an it were as ſound, a made a | 
hot maſh—woudn't touch it—ſo crippled, will never | 
have a leg to put on ground again. | 

Pick. No, I'll ſwear to that—for here's one of them; 

[holding it up on the fork. 

Miſs P. What does the fool mean? what, what's in 
the ſtable ? what are you talking of ? 

John. Maſter's favourite mare Daiſey, ma'am, Poor 
thing. | 
Pick. What? how! any thing the matter with . 
———woudn't part with her for 

John, Aye, aye, quite done up—won't fetch five 
pounds at next fair. 

Miſs P. This dunce's ignorance diſtracts me—come 
along Suſan, Exit evith Suſan. 

Pick, Why what can it be ? what the devil ails her. 

Jobn. Why Sir, the long and the ſhort of the affair 
is as how—he has cut me all acroſs the face—mercy 
I did not loſe my eye. 

Pick. This curſed fellow will drive me mad, the 
mare, the mare, you ſcoundrel the mare. 

John. Yes Sir, the mare—then too my ſhing—Maf- 
ter Salve the ſurgeon ſays I muſt *noint em wi 


Pick. 


, — 
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Pick. Plague o' your ſhins you dog, what's the 
matter with the marc? ts | 

Fohn. Why, Sir, as I was coming home this morn- 
ng over Black Down, what does 1 ſee but young Maſ- 
Et der tearing over the turf upon Daiſey, ſo I calls to him 
flop, thof I knew your honour had forbid him to 
ide her—but what does he me, but ſmacks his whip 
Kull in my face, and daſh over the „ter eee 

Lane. | 

. Pick, Stoney Lane; well and 1 what? 

Fos. Farmer Flail met em, and had but Juſt time 
to hide himſelf in-the hedge before down comes mare 
and Maſter over a ſtone heap—and what's worſe 
when I rat ed him about it, he ſnatches up Tom Car- 
ters long whip, and lays me ſo over the legs, and be- 
fore I cou'd catch hold of him ade ety the 
fable and was off like a ſhot. _ - 

Pick. Well, if ever I forgive him this=no—1'N ſend 
him this moment back to ſchool——{chool ! 
FU ſend him to fea. a ; 


3 >: 8 PICKLEs | 
1 . Well brother, yonder comes your precious 
D 
fome freſh miſchief I warrant. . 
| een . 
| ere (hey 
| retire.) | 
4 
3 
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Enter LitTTLE PiCKLE vith a kite at his back. 

Little P. Well, ſo far all goes on rarely——4inner 
muſt be near ready—O1d Poll will taſte well 1 dare fay 
Parrot and bread ſauce, ha, ha, ha ! they ſuppoſe 
they're going to have a nice young pheaſant; an old 
parrot is a greater rarity I'm ſure, I can't help think- 
ing how deviliſh tough the drumſticks will be—a fine 
piece of work aunt will make when 'tis found out, 
ecod for ought I know, that may be better ſun than 
t'other—no doubt Sukey will tell and John too about 
the mare, a parcel of ſneaking fellows, always, tell, 
tell, tell, I only wiſh I cou'd catch *em at ſchool once 
that's all—1'd pay 'em well for't I'd be bound——O 
here they are, and as I hve my father and aunt to 
be ſure I'm not got into a pretty ſcrape now -A almoſt 
wiſh I was ſafe back at ſchool again. (puts dawn the 
kite, they come foraward.) O Sir, how ds do? I was 
juſt coming toy or 80 
Pick. Come, come, no fooling, now how dare you 

look me in the face after the miſchief you have done? 
+ Little P. Miſchief Sir! what miſchief have I done? 

Pick, This impudence provokes me beyond all, you 
know the yalue 1 ſet upon that mare you have voy 
for ever, 

Little P. But Sir—hear me—indeed I wasn't fo mor 


to blame Sir, not ſo very much. | 

Miſs P. Don't aggravate your faults by pretending 
to excuſe them, your father is too kind to du. 
Little 


— mY — - ; 
- 7 # wt = 
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wond you often complain how wild and vicious Daiſcy 


und ſo this misfortune happen'd—but indeed Sir 


ua thus teize and torment him—perhaps I might be 


cou d not hurt him much. 


"Shall John too=Sut'T had forgot poor Poll; what 
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Titth P. Dear Sir, I own I was unfortunate, but I 


was, and ſo, Sir, ſooner than you ſhould ſuffer, I was 
led to venture my own neck and try to tame ber 
Ser you, that's all Sir ;—and fo I was no ſooner mount- 
but off ſhe ſet—l cou'dn't help that you know Sir 


© Pick. Cow'd I be ſure this was your motive, that it 
= merely love and regard for your old father makes 


inrlived —— 
Jobs. Yes Sir, but *twas no love and regard for : 

Wade him beat me ſo. 

© Zink Þ. John, you know, you were to blame—in- 

Seed Sir the truth is John was ſcolding me for it, and 

when T told bim as Þ have told you why 1 did it, and 

Sat It was to hinder your being hurt, he faid hat 

was no buſineſs of mine, ET FE GENOA 

was no fuch great matter. 

* *Pith, What! no great des kitemnp deck 


No Sir, ſo he faid; and I was vex'd to 


"Rear him: ſpeak ſo of you-and 1 believe 1 might take 


wp the whip and give him a cut or two on the lege 


Pick. Well child, I believe I muſt forgive you ane 


ad you roaft the parrot for, you young dog you? 
. Little 
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Little P. Why Sir, I knew you and my aunt were 
both ſo fond of it—1 thought ſhe'd like to ſee it e 
dreſt—but dear aunt (20 Mifs Pickle) I know you mit 
be angry with me, and you think with reaſon. © 

Miſs P. Don't ſpcok t0.m0-Iimm wah. or wa 
your father, whatever you may fancy, | 

Little P. But indeed aunt you muſt hear me, had I 
not lov'd you as I do, I ſhou'dn't have thus offended 
. 

Pit. Character! _ Tz” 

Yobn. Character !—O Lord—O'Lord. net 

Hick. Get t your han you a ,. 

At 5 {Exit John, 

Little P. Why.dear aunt, I had heard that no ladies 
kept parrots, or lap dogs, till they were no longer able 
to keep lowers, and when at ſchool I told em you kept! 
perch a Ce 

maid. 

4 150 P. Tadeed | imputeat young welche | 
. Little P. Yes aunt, and-ſo-I-refalved pen 
longer be thought ſo—for I think you're à great deal 
too handſome for an old maid, (4//es her bun)“, 


Pick. Come Siſter, cath you muſt forgive him=as 


female heart can withſtand that. | 
Miſs P. Brother 1 can forgive-whete Ihe -acctithin 
but though theſe faults ate thus excuſed; ho will you 
anſwer to a charge of ſcandal and ill nature. 
Little P. Ill- nature ma'am—J'm ſure nobody; c 
accuſe me of that. 


N 
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As P. How will you juſtify the report you ſpread 
of my being lock'd up in my cloſet with Mr Tagg the 
author—can you defend fo vile an attempt to injure 
my dear reputation. 

Pick, What ! that too I ſuppoſe was from your care 
of her character -und ſo to hinder your aunt from be- 
ing thought an old maid ; you lock'd her up in her 
cloſet with this author as he's call'd ? 

Litele P. Nay indeed dear ma'am—I beſeech you 
*twas no ſuch thing—all I ſaid was, you were amuſing 
yourſelf in your cloſet with a favourite author. | 

Miſs B. 1 amuſe myſelf, in my cloſet with a favour- 
ite author ! worſe and worſe. 

Pick. Siſter, have patience—hear— 

"6 P. am aſhamed to ſee you r 

in ſuch infolence—I indeed ! who am ſcrupulous to 
a fault but no longer will I remain ſubje& to ſuch 
impertinence, I quit your houſe Sir, and you ſhall quit 
all claim to my fortune——this moment I'll alter my 
will, and leave my money to a ſtranger ſooner than to | 
your family. | [ Exit. 

Pick, Her money to a ſtranger! O the three per 
cents conſols O the India Stock—go child—fly, throw 
yourſelf at your aunt's feet, ſay any thing to pleaſe her 
I ſhall run diftracted—O thoſe conſols ! | 

Little P. I'm gone Sir, ſhall I ſay ſhe may die as ſoon 
as ſhe pleaſes, but ſhe muſt not leave her money to a 
granger. W-; | 


Pick, 


. 
= 


1 


| 


8 
© 
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Pick. Aye, aye, there's a good boy; ſay any thing 
to pleaſe her, that will do very well; ſay ſhe may die 
as ſoon as ſhe p!lcaſes, but ſhe muſt not leave her mo- 
ney to a ſtranger. Exit. Little Pickle 
Well never man was ſo tormented. I thought when 
my poor dear wife Mrs Pickle died, and left me a diſ- 
conſolate widower, I had ſome chance of being a hap- 
py man—but I know not how it is—I cou'd bear the 
vexations of my wife's bad temper, better than this 
woman's—all my married triends were as miſerable as 
myſelf, that was ſome relicf, but now—faith here ſhe 
comes, and in a fine humour no doubt. 

Enter Miss PICKLE. 

Miſs P. Brother I have given directions for my im- 
mediate departure, and I am now to tell you, I will 
perſiſt in my deſign, unleſs you this moment adopt the 
ſcheme I yeſterday laid down for my nephew's amend- 
ment. 

Pick, Why my dear fiſter you know there's nothing 
I wou'dn't readily do to ſatisfy and appeaſe you, but 
to abandon my only child and take a beggar's brat in- 
to my arms—impoſſible ! 

Miſs P. (going.) Very well Sir, then 'm gone. 

Pick, But Siſter ſtay -was ever man fo uſed - how 
long is this ſcheme of yours to laſt? how long am I to 
be deprived of him ? 

NV P. How long! why till he's brought duly to 
refle& on his bad behaviour, which nothing will induce 
vm to do ſooner than thinking he is no longer your 

; B ſor, 
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ſon, but the child of poor parents—l yeſterday ſpoke 
to Margaret his old nurſe, and ſhe fully comprehends 
the whole affair, 

Piet. But why in addition to the quitting my own 
child, am I to have the torment of receiving her's— 
wont the ſending him away be ſufficient. 

Mi/s P. Unleſs the plot's manag'd my way, I'll have 
nothing to ſay to it, but begone, can't you tell that 
his diſtreſs at loſing his fituation, will be augmented, 
by ſeeing it in poſſeſſion of another? come, come, Bro- 
ther, a week's purgatory will reform him, depend on it. 

Pick... Why to be ſure as you ſay, it will reform him 
and as we ſhail have an eye upon him all the while, 
and Margaret was his own nurſe. 

Miſs b. You may be ſure ſhe'll take care of him. 
Well fince this is ſettled, the ſooner it is done the bet- 
ter. Thomas! (Enter Thomas.) ſend your young 
maſter here. [Exit Thomas 

Pick. I ſee you're finally reſolv*d and no other way 
will content you—well heaven protect my poor child, 

Miſs P. Brother yon are fo blinded by your fooliſh . 
fondneſs, that you ceaſe to perceive what is for his 
benefit, tis happy for you there is a perſon to direct 
you of my ſuperior diſcernment. 

Enter L1iTTLE PICKLE. 

Little P. Did you ſend for me aunt ? 

Pick. Child come hither, I have a ſecret to diſcloſe 
to you, at which you will be ſurpris'd. 

Little P. A ſecret Sir ! 


Mis 
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Miſs P. Yes, and one that requires your utmoſt cou- 
rage to bear, you are no longer to conſider that perſon 
as your father—he is not ſo—Margaret who nurs'd yon 
has confeſs'd—and the thiag is ſufficiently prov'd, that 
you are not his ſon but her. She exchanged you 
when an inſant for my real nephew, and her conſcience 
at laſt compell'd her to make the diſcovery. 

Little P. I another perſon's child? impoſſible 
Ah you are only joking with me now to ſee whether 
I love you or not—but indeed I am yours—my heart 

ells me I am only, only yours. (76 Pickle) 

Pick. You deceive yourſelf—there can be no doubt 
of the truth of Margaret's account. 

Little P. Good heavens! dear Sir don't ſay fowl 
will not believe it—it can never be ?-muſt I then give 
up all I reſpect and love to the poſſeſſion of another? 
believe me Sir 'tisn't the ſplendor of riches I repine at 
quitting, *tis'the happineſs I never till now felt of call- 
ing you father—aunt. 

Pick, Aſſure yourſelf of our protection, but no long- 
er can you remain in this houſe - I muſt not do an in- 
jury to my own child—you belong to others—to them 
you mult now go. 

Little P. Yet Sir, for an inſtant hear me—pity me 
dear aunt, if yet I dare to call you ſo, intercede in my 
behalf—heaven ! ſhe knows me not. Ah! then too 
ſure I know I am not your child—or would that diſ- 
treſs, which draws tears of pity from them, fail to move 
nature in you—farewel I muſt away—but at leaſt for- 

B 2 give 
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give me—pardon the faults I have committed——yor 
cannot ſure in pity deny me that 


SONG.—Tune « Je /iuis Lindor (voice alone.) 


Since then I'm doom'd this ſad reverſe to prove, 
To quit each object of my infant cage, 

Torn from an honour'd Parent's tender love, 
And driven the keeneſt ſtorms of fate to bear. 

Ah but forgive me! pitied let me part, 

Your frowns too ſure would break my finking heart. 


II. 


Where'er I go, whete're my lowly ſtate, 
Yet grateful mem'ry ſtill ſhall linger here, 
And haply muſing o'cr my cruel fate, 
You ſtill may greet me with a tender tear. 
Ah! then forgive me, &c. &c. 


[Exeunt. 


* 


* 
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ACT u. 
SCENE.—A Parlour. 


Euter Miss PICKLE and MARGERY. 


Margery. 
A ſo as I was telling your ladyſhip, poor little 
maſter does ſo take it to heart—and ſo weep and 
wail, it almoſt makes me cry to hear him. 

Miſs P. Well, well, fince he begins already to re- 
pent his puniſhment ſhall be but ſhort—but have yoo 
brought your boy with you ? 

Marg. Aye, have poor Tommy—he came from 
aboard of ſhip but now—and is fo grown and alter'd 
—ſure enough he believes every word I have told him 
as your honour order'd me—and I warrant is ſo ſheep- 
Iſh and ſhamefaced—O here comes my maſter—he has 
heard it all already 


Enter PiCKLE. 

but my lady, ſhall I fetch my poor Tommy to you: 
he's waiting without. 

Pick. What that ill looking young raſcal in the hall? 
he with the jacket and trowſers ? 

Marg. Aye, your honour, then you have ſeen him? 

Pick. Seen him !—aye and felt him too—the booby 
met me bolt at the corner—run his curſt carrotty poll 
in my face and has looſen'd every tooth in my head I 
believe, 


B 3 Aarg. 
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Murg. Poor lad—he's a ſailor and but awkward as 
yet and fo ſhy I warrent—but will your honour be kind 
to him— 

Pick. Kind to lim why I'm to paſs for his father, 

"nt 1? 

8 Aye, I wiſh your e had been poor 
Tommy's father—but no ſuch luck for me, as I fay to 
my huſband. 

Pick. Indeed !—your huſband muſt be very much 
obliged to you, and ſo am I 
Marg. But do, your honour, once let me ſee my 

Tommy dreſt in his fine ſmart Cloaths. 

Pick. Damme! I don't half like that Tommy. 

Aliſo P. Yes, yes, you ſhall—but now go and fetch 
him here to us—-I ſhou'd like much to ſee him. | 

Marg. Do you. now madam, ſpeak kindly to him, 
for poor boy he's quite daſh'd, [Exit. 

Pick, Daſh'd !—yes and he has daſh'd ſome of my 
teeth out, plague on him. 

Miſs P. Now Mr Pickle I mfift upon your obſer- 
ving à proper behaviour and decorum towards this 
poor Iad—obſerve the condeſcenfion of my deport- 
mant—methinks 1 fee! a ſtrange inclination. already in 
his fayrour—perhaps I may advance him by and by to 
de my page, ſhall I brother ?—here he comes—and 1 
ALeclare as prepoſſeſſing a countenance as I ever beheld” 


Enter 
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Enter Max ER Y and LITLLE PICKLE, as à4 Sailor 
red hair. 0 

Mi P. Come hither, child, was there ever ſuch an 
engaging air. 

Marg. Go, Tommy, do as you're bid, that's a 
good boy, thank his honour for his goodneſs to you. 

Little P. Be you the old fellow that's juſt come to 
be my father ? 

Pick. (afide.) Old fellow he's deviliſh daſh'd tobe 
ſure—yes I am the old fellow as you call it -v ill you 
be a good child ? | 

Little P. Aye, but what will you gi” me?—muſt I 
be good for nothing ? 

Pick. Good for nothing! nay, that I'll ſwear you 
are already, well, and how long have you been come 
from Sea, eh? how do you like a ſailors life? eh? 


SONG. — Alton Oyfters. 


Lirrrr PicxLE. 
I am a briſk and ſprightly lad, 
Juſt come home from ſea, Sir, 
Of all the lives I ever led, 
A ſailor's life for me, Sir. 
Yeo, yeo, yeo! yeo, yeo, yeo! 
While the boatſwain pipes all hands 
With a yeo, yeo, yeo, Sir. 


What girt but loves the merry tar | | 
That o''er the Ocean rvam, Sir, 5 
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In every clime we find a Port 
In every Port a home, Sir, Yeo, yeo, &c. 


But when our, country's foes are nigh 
Each haſtens to his gun, Sir, 
We make the boaſting Frenchman fly, 
And bang the haughty don, Sir, Yeo, yeo, &a. 


Our foes ſubdued, once more on ſhore, 
We ſpend our caſh with glee, Sir, 
And. when all's gone we drown our care, 
And out again to ſca, Sir. ; 
Yeo, yeo, yeo! yeo, yeo, yeo! 
And when all's gone again to Sea, 
With a yeo, yeo, yeo, Sir. 


Pick. So, this is the way I'm to be entertain'd in 
future with forecaſtle jokes and tarpaulin ſong 

Miſs P. Brother, don't ſpeak ſo harſhly to the poor 
lad come to me, my pretty boy, III be your friend. 

Little P. Friend! Oh what your my Grand-mother 
—- {to Miſs P.) father muſtn't I call her Granne ? 

Pick. What, he wants encouragement, Siſter, he's 
found out one relation however—this boy's aſſurance 
diverts me, I like him—(afe.) 

Little P. Granne's mortal croſs and frumpiſh—la, 
father! what makes your mother there ſo plaguy foul 
weather'd. 

% P. Mother, indeed! 
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Pick. O nothing at all, wy dear, ſhe's the Leſt hu- 
mour'd perſon in the world—go, throw yourſelf at 
her feet and aſk her bleſſing—perhaps ſhe may“ gr 
ye ſomething.”” (mimics.) 

Little P. A bleſſing I ſhan't be much ricker for 
that, neither, perhaps ſhe may give me half a crown 
I' throw myſelf at her feet and aſk for a guinea— 
(kneels) dear graune, gi” me that pretty picture (catches 
at it.) | 

Miſs P. Stand off, wretch—am I to be robb'd as well 
as inſulted. 

Marg. Fie ! child! learn to behave yourſelf better. 

Little P. Behave myſelf—lcarn you to behave yaur- 
felf—] ſhoud'nt ha' thought of you indeed—get you 
gone—I'm a young gemman now, and muſtn't re- 
member old acquaintances—get out, I ſay. , 

[drives ber off and follows. 

Pick, Well, Siſter—this plan of yours I hope ſuc- 
cceds to your ſatisfation—he'll make a mighty pretty 
Page, ſiſter, what an engaging air he has, Siſter, —this 
is ſome revenge for her treatment of my poor boy. 

Alte. 

Mifs P. I perceive this to be all a contrivance and 
this boy is taught to inſult me thus—but ere long, you 
may repent this unparallell'd treatment of unprotected 
innocence. [Exit, 

Pick, What ſhe means to go off with her lover the 
player man, I ſuppoſe—but I'll watch her and her 


couſols 


125 
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conſols tqo—and if I catch him in my houſe, it ſhall 
be his laſt appearance this Scaſon—— LExit. 
Re-enter L1TTLE PICKLE, 
Little P. There they go—ha, ha, ha! my ſcheme 
has gone on rarely—rather better than their's I think 
— bleſſings on the old nurſe for conſenting to it, —I'll 
teach em to turn people out of doors—det me fee— 
what trick ſhall I play em now ſuppoſe I ſct the 
houſe on fire—no, no, its too ſoon for that—that will 
do very well by and by—lct me fee——l wiſh I cou'd 
ſee my ſiſter ll diſcover myſelf to her, and then we 
might contrive ſomcthing together nicely—that ſtair- 
caſe leads to her room—1'll try and call her———{goes 
ard liftens) there's nobody in the way——hiſt, hiſt! 
Maria, Maria !—ſhe hears me—ſhc's coming this way 
BY raus and hides himſelf.) 
Enter MARria. 
Mar. Sure ſomebody call'd me—no, there's nobody 
here, heigho ! I've almoſt cried myſelf blind about my 
poor brother—for ſo I ſhall always call him —aye, and 
love him too—{ going) 
Little P. Maria !—Siſter !-—ſtop an inſtant. 
Mar. My Brother! Charles! impoſſible ! 
Little P. Tis Cen fo, faith twas all a trick about 
the nurſe and child coax'd the old woman to con- 
feſs the whole to me—ſo borrowing this dreſs as you 
ſee—return'd to plague *em a little more, that's all— 
now you and I muſt conſult together how to revenge 
ourſclves—Jet me ſee - how ſhall we vex *em—1'll let 
em 
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em ſee who's beſt at plotting—what ſhall it be—you 
can't contrive to kill yourſelf for the loſs of me, can 
you—that wou'd have a fine effect —is there nothing 
can think of—ſuppoſe you pretend to fall in love 
with me and we may run away together! 

Mar. That will do admirably, and you may depend 
on my playing my part with a good will, for I owe 
them ſome revenge for their treatment of you beſides 
you know I can refuſe you nothing. 

Enter P1iCKLE behind. 
Little P. Thank you a thouſand times, my dear Ma- 


ria—thus we'll contrive it (Seeing Pickle, they pretend 


to whiſder) 
Pikle., What !—how's this !— Dear Maria, and 


« ['ll refuſe you nothing.“ Death and the devil! my 
daughter has fallen in love with that young raſcal and 
his yeo, yeo, yeo—ſee too, they embrace (comes for- 
evard) mighty well, young madam, mighty well, but 
come, you ſhall be lock'd up immediately, and you, 
young raſcal, be whipt out of the houſe— 

Little P. You won't be ſo hard-hearted ſure—<we 
will not part here is my anchor fix'd—here am I 
moor'd for ever— 

(Pickle endeawours to take Maria from him-—She refifts 
— And Little P. detains her by the hand) 

Mar. (romantically) No—we'll never, never part— 
O cruel, cruel fate! 

Pick. He has infected her with his aſſurance already 
—what you young minx, do you own you love him? 

Mar. 
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Mar. Love him ! Sir, I adore him, and ſpite of your 


utmoſt oppoſition ever, ever ſhall. 
Piet. Oruin'd! undone ! what a wretched old man 
am I—but Maria! child! 

Mar. Think not to diſſuade me, Sir, vain attempt 
no, Sir, my affections are fix'd, never to be recall'd. 
Pick. O dear, what ſhall I do! what will become 
of me——Oh! a plague on my plot, 1 have loſt my 
daughter, and for ought I know, my ſon too—Why 
child, he's a poor beggar—he's not worth a ſixpenee. 

Mar. My ſoul abhors ſo low a thought—l deſpiſe 
wealth—know, Sir, I cheriſh nobler ſentiment 

* The generous youth ſhall own, 
| &« I love him for himſelf alone.” 

Pick. What, poetry too nay then *tis time to pre- 
vent further miſchief—{ pull; her) Go to your room 
a good key ſhall enfure your ſafety, and that young 
raſcal may go back to ſea, with his yeo, yeo, yeo, if 
he will. 

Mar. I obey your harſh commands Sir, and am gone 


Tbut alas 1 leave my heart behind. 
: [Exit, Pickle locks her in: 
. Pick. Now Sir, for you—don't look fo audacious, 
you young villain, don't fancy you belong to me—t 
utterly diſclaim you. 
Little P. (laughiag) But that's rather too late now; 
old one, you have publicly ſaid I was your ſon, and 
damme I'll make you ſtand to it; 
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Piat. The devil! here's an affair here John! Tho- 
mas! William! 

Enter Joux, THoMAs and SUSAN. 
Take that fellow, and turn him out of doors immedi- 
ately. 

Tho. Fellow ! who, Sir? 

Pick. Who Why zounds! him there, don't you ſee 
him. 

John. What! my new young maſter ! no, Sir, I've 
turn'd out one already l' turn out no more 

Pick. He's not your young maſter—he's no ſon of 
mine —away with him I fay. 

Su. No, Sir—we know our young maſter too well 
for all that—why he's as like your honour as one pea is 
like another. 

John. Aye, heaven bleſs him !—and may he ſhort 
ſucceed your honour in your eſtate and fortune. 

Pick. Rogues! villains! I'm abuſed, robbed (Ari ves 
Servants ) there's a conſpiracy form'd againſt me 
and this little Pirate is at the head of the gang—— 

Enter Thomas, gives Pickle à letter and Exit. 
Odſo! here's a letter from my. poor boy—this is a com- 
fort indeed well, I'll ſend for lim home without fur- 
ther delay - (read.) Honoured Sir] heartily repent 
« of having fo far abuſed your goodneſs while bleſs d 
© with your protection but as I fear no penitence will 
* reſtore me to your favour have reſolved to put it 
out of my power again to offend you—by bidding 

C adieu 
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c adieu to my country for ever” here John! go, run 
direQly to Margery's fetch home my Son, and 
Little P. You may ſave yourſelf the trouble—'tis too 
late—you'll never bring him too, now—make as many 
fignals, and fire as many guns as you pleaſe. 
Pick. What d'ye mean—— 
Little P. Mean—why he and I have changed births 
that's all. 
Pick.” Chang'd births! 
Little B. Aye, I'm got into his hammock and he's 
got into mine, that's all, he's ſome leagues off at ſea 
by this time—the tide ſerves, the wind's fair, and 
Botany Bay's the word my old boy. 
Pick. Botany Bay—then my miſery is complete— 
unhappy Pickle—but I'll inſtantly ſee about this my- 
felf—and if its true—I'll come back juſt to blow out 
your brains - and ſo be either hang'd, or ſent to Bo- 
tany Bay after him. [Bxeun!, | 


SCENE,—14 Garden. 


Enter Miss Pickxrx. 


V P. This is the hour of my appointment with Mr 
Tagg-and my brother's abſence is favourable indeed 
— well after ſuch treatment, can he be ſurpriſed if l 
throw myſelf into the arms of ſo paſſionate an admirer 
my fluttering little heart tells me this is an import- 
ant criſis in my happineſs—how much theſe vile men 
have to anſwer for in thus bewitching us filly girls— 

Tags 
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Tagg. (bebind) © The heavy hours are almoſt paſt . 
« That part my love and me.? 
Enters. 
« My longing eyes may hope at laſt, 
« Their only joy to ſee.” 
Thus moſt charming of your ſex, let me proſtrate my- 
ſelf at the ſhrine of beauty. (&4neels) 

MI P. Mr Tagg, I fear I never can be yours. 

Tagg. Adorable, lovely, the moſt n Ophe - 
lia “ beautified is a vile phraſe” — 

Miſs P. Indeed, Mr Tagg, you make me bluſh with 
your compliments. 

Tagg. Compliments !“ O call not by that hack- 
te nied name the voice of truth —“ lovely nymph O 
« deign to hear me—T'll teach you what it is to love.“ 

Miſs P. Love! Mr Tagg !—O moderate your tran- 
ſports be advifed—think no more of this fatal paſſion. 

Tagg. Think no more of it !—“ can love be con- 
troul'd by advice? + will Cupid our mother obey ?” 
—O then conſent my angel to join our hands in one 
—or give me my death in a frown. 

Mi P. Can I refuſe any thing to ſuch a lover—but 
my dear friend were I to conſent to our tender union 
how cou'd we contrive our eſcape—my brother's vi- 
gilance wou'd overtake us—and you might have ſome 


cauſe to repent of his anger. 
(LirTLE PiCkLE Enters, ſees them and runs off tne 
percerved. 
C2 Tagg- 
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: Tagg. O he's a Goth, a meer Vandyke, my love! 
but fear makes the danger ſcem double—ſay Hymen 
« what miſchief.and trouble, ſay what men will, wed- 
*lock's a Pill—bitter to ſwallow and hard of digeſ- 
« tion” —1've contrived the plot and every ſceye of the 
elopement—here in this ſhady bleſt retreat will I un- 
fold it all—(reaches chairs) lets fit down like Jeflica and 
the fair Lorenzo here—{they fre.) 

„ Wou'd you taſte the moon tied hair, 

« To yon Hagrant bower repair, 

« Where mixing with the poplar bough, 

The bantling fine ſhall ſhelter you. 

« Since muſic is the food of love 

«© We'll to the nightingale's complacent notes 

« Tune our diftreſſes and record our Woes,” 
{During the above ſpeech, Little Pickle feals on behind 

_ them, ſexs their clothes together and runs off unſeen. 
M P. OI cov'd liften thus for ever to the chaems 
of love and harmony—but how are we to plan 
eſcape ? | 

Tagg. In a low and mean attire muffled up in a great 
cloak will I await-you in this happy ſpot—but why, 
my ſoul, why not this inſtant fly—thus let me ſeize 
my tender bit of lamb—there I think I had her as dead 
as mutton (afide.) 

M P. No, I'm not yet equipp'd for an elope- 
ment, and what is of more conſequence ſtill, I hay'n't 
got with me a caſket of jewels I have prepared, rather 
too valuable to be left behind. 

| Tagg- 
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Tagg (afide.) That is of ſome conſequence indeed to + 
me my diamond, my pearl, then be a good girl 
until I come to thee again 

Mi/s P. Come back again in the diſguiſe immedia- 
tely—and if fortune favours faithful lovers vows I will 
contrive to ſlip out to you 

Tagg. Diſpoſe of me, lovely creature as you pleaſe 
—— but don't forget the caſket. | 

Enter L1TTLE PICKLE, running. 

Little P. Granne ! granne ! 

Miſs P. What rude interruption's this? 

Little P. O nothing at all—only father's coming 
that's all 
Tagg. The devil! what a cataftrophe ! (both riſe) 

Miſs P. One laſt adieu! (they embrace) think you we 
ſhall ever meet again— 
(they find themſelves ſuſten d together and ſtruggle. 
Tagg. Damme if I think we ſhall ever part——— - 
Miſs P. Don't detain me—wont you let me go 
Tagg. Go! zounds! I wiſh you was gone. 
{Miſs Pickle runs of with the lap of Tagg's coat, which 

tears of—Tagg Exit—Little Pickle runs off laughing. 

Enter P1CKLE. . 
| Pick, Well, all's not ſo bad as I fear'd—he's not yet 

gone to ſea, and Margery aſſures me I ſhall fee him 
again ſoon, quite another thing from what he was 
but now let me look after my Siſter—tho' the let me 
play the fool, ll take care to prevent I muſtn't 
ö odſo 1 haven't yet ſeen 


C3 my 
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| my daughter, I' to her firſt, leſt young y, yeo, 


believe that a repentance ſo fincere as mine will never 


ſhou'd.really get her ſhipt off—and when I've ſecured 
fifteen, I'll look after fiſty—but who's coming here? 
In conceal myſelf and watch (goes into the arbour. ) 
Enter Miss PiCKLE, with a caftet. 
Miſs P. Mr Tagg—Mr Tagg—I hope he's return'd 


—how | tremble—kind Cupid aid your r s feeble 


[ps ——— 

Euter LITTLE "EY bifeuikd i in a long cloak. 

Miſs P. (miflaking him for Tagg) O my dear Mr 
Tagg—take the caſket, and let us make haſte that we 
may eſcape before my brother comes bac 

Little P. (Ling ber hand) This way—this way 
[as they are going Old Pickle comes from the arbour and 

ops em. 

Pick. Your moſt obedient, humble ſervant, madam— 
well iaid fifty egad !- your moſt obſequious, Mr Alex- 
ander (cellars Little Pickle) what John! William! 
Thomas! you ſha'n't want attendants, mighty Prince— 
(Enter Servants) or may hap you had rather ſleep in a 
caſtle, great Hero, we have a convenient jail cloſe by, 
where you'll be very ſafe, moſt illuſtrious chief. 

M/s P. A jail! O heav'ns! poor dear Mr Tagg—a 
victim to his love for me—Oh let's implore his for- 
giveneſs and entreat him to releaſe you. 


Little Pick. knce/s—threws off bis diſguiſe and appears 


in his own hair, tho“ flill in the Sailor dreſs. 
Little P.Thus then let me implore for pardon, and 


ſuffer 


— 
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ſuffer my heart again to wander from its duty towards 
him. . 5 
Pick. What's this, my-ſon, (embraces him) odds my 


heart I'm glad to ſee him once more -O you dear lit- 


tle ſellow—but you wicked ſcoundrel, how dare you 
play me ſuch tricks ? 

Little P. Tricks! O Sir, recollect you have kindly 
pardoned them already, and now you muſt intercede 
for me with my aunt, that I may have her forgiveneſs 
too, for preventing her from eloping with her tender 
ſwain, Mr Tagg. 

Pick. Mr Tagg! odſo! there the conſols were fink- 
ing apace, but you have rais'd them once more. (em- 
braces) 

Little P. And do you then indeed, Sir, fincerely for- 
give me and forget all my paſt follies. 

Pick. Forget them—ah, had you vex'd me as much 


again I ſhou'd have been more than repaid by the hap - 


pineſs of this moment. 

Little P. Kind Sir, my joy is then complete, and I 
will never more offend, 

(Comes forward.) 

And yet wou'd theſe our fair and gracious ſpeQators 
condeſcend to own they have been amuſed by my 
tricks, (and if I can judge of looks, or am ſxkill'd in 
the language of eyes, they deign to ſmile aſſent) I ſhall 
be tempted again to tranſgreſs. 
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THB FARMER. 


— — 
ACT I. 


SCENE. A Rural Hraſpedt, with a wiew of a gentley 
man's Seat at ſome diſtance. 


Enter FAi\RLY and COLONEL DoaMAN T. 


Fairly. ( paſſionately) 
OUR maſter's a raſcal! unknown to me marrying 


my daughter, then leaving her behind him in Cana- 
da; and here ſtepping into all the vices of London ! 4 
ſingle gentleman forſooth ! deny his marriage! * 
ſtrip him of his new got wealth. 

Col. Huſh! that's likely to happen without your 
help; you know that old humouriſt, his uncle Colonel 
Dormant, wiſhing to avoid the buſtle and etiquette of 
rank, as a trial gave my maſter here the enjoyment. of 
his fortune: of which hearing he makes ſo ill an uſe, 
he has abſolutely advertiſed” in the news-papers, to 
find if he ha*n't ſome other eon living to transfer 
it to. 

Fairly. Then he has another relation, hereabauts 
too, and to find him js what brought me into Kent. 
Col. What's his name ? 

Fairly, 1 wont tell. 


Col, 
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Col. Me you may; I'm Captain Valentine's ſteward 
to be ſure, but I was plac'd here by his uncle, merely 
as a guardian over him; and harkee, Mr Fairly, you 
know the Colonel, from being fo much abroad, hasn't 
ſeen him fince he was the height of a pen-caſe : 1 told 
vim though of his deſerting your daughter——all his 
profligate exploits ! he's ſo much incens'd that: 
here's a letter in his own hand, commanding my maſter 
to reſign every ſhilling's worth belonging to him, wi- 
thout beat of drum this very evening, march out of his 
houſe yonder, and for the firſt time appear before him 
on the parade in St James's Park to-morrow morning. 
© Fairly. (ith joy) Then he's ruin'd! ah, ha! good 
Captain Valentine ! isn't that he cajoling ſome ſimple 
country girl; (looking out) and his wife! my poor child 
Louiſa, oh how I ſhould like to break his bones ! but no 
Tword and piſtol work for me, no I'll find the honeſt 
farmer Colonel Dormant's relation that's to ſupercede 
Him—1'1l teach a captain to wrong a lawyer. [Exeunt. 


Euter VALENTINE, and BETTY BLACKBERRY. 
'T : i. g bo 1 | 
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eee B i "piipatingy in hc] 
Charming village maid, | 
If thou wilt be mine, 
In gold and pearls array'd, 
All my wealth is thine. 
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If not enjoy d with thee, 
F'en Nature's beauties fade, 
Sweeteſt do but love me, 
Charming village maid. 
Had I yon Shepherd's care, 
Your lambs to feed and fold 
The dog ſtar heat I'd bear, 
And winter's piercing cold ; 
Well pleas'd I'd toil for thee, 
At harrow, flail, or ſpade, 
- Sweeteſt do but love me, 
Charming village maid. 
This morn at early dawn, 
I had a hedge roſe wild, 
It's ſweets perfum'd the lawn, 
- *Tis nature's ſportive child; 
My lovely fair for thee, 
Tranfplanted from the glade, 
| Sweeteſt do but love me, 
Charming village maid. 


Enter FARMER BLACKBERRY, (with a milk pale.) 

Far, Where is this daughter of mine? ah! ha! 

Betty. I vow your honour all thefe fine things would 
make me vaſtly conceited. 

Far. Ah! he won't have much trouble to do that. 


| [ Afide. 
Val. My adorable ange!!! 8 NR 
A ; Far. 
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Far. I've heard ſay fuiries are good at it, but now 
I'll fee an angel milk my cow. | 

Betty. La, father! talk of your cows to a gentleman. 

[Farmer giving her the pail puts her off. 

Fal. Stop Farmer! yes I'll propoſc—he daren't re- 
fuſe his Landlord (d,) I—ſhall—deal with you fair 
and open, your daughter Betty pleaſes me—name any 
ſettlement—or by God PI! fign a carte blanche—you 
know the worlkd—and I dare ſay you underſtand me. 

Far. Why, yes Sir, I think I do underftand you. 
Pray Sir, did you ever feel the weight of an Engliſh 
cudgel. | | 

Jul. (furpris'd) A what ! 

Far. Sir you may be yet a parent, then you'll be 
capable of a Father's fecliags at the cruel offer, to make 
him a party in the proſtitution of his child. 


A I R. — Farmer. 


E' er around the rude oak that o'erſhadows yon mill, 
| The fond ivy had dar'd to entwine, 

| | E' er the church was a ruin that nods on the hill, 

| Or a rook built his neſt on the pine. 


| Could I trace back the time a far diſtant date, 
Since my fore-father's toil'd in this field, 
And the farm I now hold on your honour's eftate, 
Is the ſame that my grandfather till d. 


He dyiag bequeath'd to his Son a goo.l name, 
Wich unſully'd deſcended to me, 
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For my child I preſerv d it, unſully d by ſame, 
And it ſtill from ſpot ſhall be free. [Zeit. 
Enter COLONEL DORMANT. 
val. This Farmer — by heavens—! 
Col. My good Sir !—hear your poor Steward ! in- 
ſtead of ill will to the Farmer, as an Engliſh gentleman 
you ſhould cheriſh the generous ſpirit of an Engliſh 
yeoman, For the affront you offer'd your honour 
would not at all ſuffer by making him an apology. 
Val. Apology !———amn'd impudent this! (afde) 


Total will you take it ? 


Col. (Puick) That I will Sir—and as an atonement, 
ſuppoſe I preſent him from you an acquittance for 
his rent, as this is quarter day ? 

Val. A ty propoſal ! but ha, ha, ha vn fit my 
buſy (ofide); come I'll write a few lines of 
apology, you draw out a receipt, I'll encloſe it, and 


you ſhall take it to him immediately. His daughter 


my bonny Bett! Total can you blame me. 
AI R.—Palentine. 
No more I'll count the town bred fair, 
Who ſhines in artificial beauty, 
For native charms without compare, 
Claim all my love, reſpect, and duty. 
Oh my bonny, bonny, Bett ſweet bloſſom, 
Was I a king ſo proud to wear thee, 
From off the verdant couch I'd bear thee, 
To grace the faithful lover's boſom, 
O my bonny bonny Bet. 
A2 Yet 
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Yet aſk me where theſe beauties lie, 
I cannot ſay in ſmile or dimplc, 
In blooming check or radiant eye, 
*Tis happy nature wild and ſimple. 
O my bonny bonny Bet 


Let dainty beaux for Ladies fine, 
And ſigh in numbers trite and common, 
Ye Gods one darling wiſh be mine, 
And all 1 aſk is lovely woman. 
O my bonny bonny Bet——— 


Come deareſt girl, the roſy bowl, 
Like thy bright eye with pleaſure dancing, 
My heav'n art thou, ſo take my foul, 


With rapture every ſenſe entrancing. 
O my bonny bonny Bett. [ Exeunt. 


SCENE.—. FAarxMERR BLACKBERRY'S houſe. 


Enter FarmE and BETTY. 
Far. There, ſtay within doors fince you can't walk 
out, without having a gentleman after you. 
Betty. La father the Gentlemen are fo tempting! 


He, he, he. 
Far. Ods bobs! I command you not to let him ſpeak 


to you. 

Betty. If a Gentleman's going to ſpeak would'n't it 
be very rude in me to ſtop his mouth ? 

Far. Then always get out of his way. | 
Vet. That I certainly all, if he's on horſe back. 
Far. 
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Far. Zounds huſſey, couldn't you turn and walk 


from him. 
Betty. $0 1 did; and he turn'd and walk'd from 


me; but both walking on all round the field, till we 
came to the oppoſite fide, there we met, face to face 
you know—and then! he, he, he, he! Oh precious. 


To hear a ſweet Goldfinches ſonnett, 

This morning I put on my bonnett, 

But ſcarce in the meadows piſe on it, 

When the captain appears in my view. 

I felt an odd fort of ſenſation, 

My heart beat a ſtrong palpitation, 

I bluſh'd like a pink or carnation, 

When ſays he my dear how do you do 


The dickens think I here has popp'd him, 
I thought to flip by but I ſtopp'd him, 


So my very beſt curteſy I dropt him, 
- With an air then he took off his hat; 
He ſeem'd with my perſon enchanted, 
! He ſqueez d my hand, how my heart panted, 


He aſk'd for a kiſs, and I granted, 
And pray now what harm was in that. 


Says I, Sir, for what do you take me, 
t He ſwore a fine lady he'd make me, 
No damn him, he'd never forſake me, 
And then on his knees he flopp'd down; 
A3 oi 4; M0 
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His handkerchief la! ſmell'd fo ſweetly, 
His white teeth he ſhew'd fo compleatly, 

He manag'd the matter ſo neatly, 
_Tne&er can be kiſs'd by a clown. 


Far. Odd if neighbour Stubble's Stepſon Jemmy 
was come home from London, he ſhould take you off 
my hands this very evening. 

Enter FaxmEr STUBBLE, joyſully. 

Stub. Hey Betty ! your ſweetheart Jeminy's with- 
out, 

Far. What! Jemmy, odd now I'm happy. 

Betty. Pray has London, made him very like a Gen- 
tleman ? 

Stub. Wasn't it for that merely! to pleaſe you I 
fent him there ? 

Jemmy fings without. 

Far. Ecod, here he comes—gay as a lark, fine as a 
butterfly, ſtout as a cock, and merry as a cricket, ha, 
ha, ha! 

Betty. Aye, here comes the London beau. 

- Enter Jenny, fantaſtic and ſoppiſb. 

Jem. Gemmen, I'm yours! ma'am Fm your moſt, 
(fruts) dad! (apart to Stubble) hope you did not tell 
you had me Prentice to a ſtay-maker in London ? 
Betty ( Admiring.) Lud! he looks quite rakiſh. 
Jem. My dear, I kiſs your hand. 

Far. Ecod, if you go nigher, your dear muſt ſtretch 


a long arm. 


Betty: 
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Betty. Why that was only a compliment, what they 
fay in London. 

Far. Oh! then in London ſaying and doing are two 
things. 

Stub. But Jemmy, here's neighbour Blackberry. 
Niem. (takes a flatt eye-glaſs and looks at him) Ah! 
ha 

Far. (takes a large hey and looks tbr the handle at 
him.) Oh! hoh !——— 

Betty, Oh! Jemmy you can tell us all the new fa- 
ſhions in town. 

Far. Aye! what price does corn bring at the Lon» 
don market ? 

Jem. Corn! 

Fur. Aye how are oats? 

Jem. Oats! aſk my Ponies, think Pm from Bear- 
quay ! Pm a gentleman——of—you—a—a—ah—Cz- 
naille 

Betty. Indeed father you aſk ſuch uncouth queſ- 
tions, —pray Jemmy what is that makes you a gentle- 
man? 

Jem. My ſhare in a Pharoah bank, —my boots to 
fling over the benches in the play-houſe——glaſs to 
ſquint at a face not fix inches from my own noſe 
my nag to kick up a duſt in Rotten Row—ſhort waiſt- 
coat, long breeches, two watches, twenty inch cane, 
umbrella hat, chin—bcau—daſh, and ſhoe-ſtungs. 

AR. 
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A I R.— enn. 
Look dear ma'am I'm quite the thing, 
Natibus hi, Tippity ho ! 
In my ſhoe I wear a ftring, 

Tied in a black beau, ſo; 
Cards and Dice, Ive monſtrous luck, 
Fm no drake yet keep a duck, 
Tho? not married, I'm a buck, 

Lantherum Swaſh Quivi. 

I've a purſe well ſtock' d with—braſs, 

Chinkity hey! trinkity ho! 

I've good eyes, but cock my glaſs, 

Stare about, Squintum ho ! 

In two boots I boldy—walk, 
Piſtol, ſword, I never baulk, 
Meet my man and bravely talk, 

Pippity pop coupee. 
Sometimes mount a ſmart Cockade, 
Puppydum hey, Strattledum ho ! 
From Hyde Park to the parade, 


Cocky my kary kee. 
As I paſs a ſentry box, 
Soldiers reſt their bright firelocks, 


Each about his muſquet knocks, 


Rattledum flap to me. 

In the Mall ma'am gives her card, 

Caſhedy me, kiſſedy ſhe ! 

Sit before the ſtable yard, 
Leg-orum lounge a row. 
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Pretty things I ſoftly ſay, 
When I'm aſk'd our chairs to pay, 
Yes, ſays I, and walk away, 
Pennybus tartum ho! 
Rotten-row my ſund ay ride, 
Trottledum hey! tumble off ho 
Poney cighteen pence aſide, 
Windgall, glanderum ho. 
Cricket I fain'd Lumpey Nick, 
Daddles ſmouch, Mendoza lick, 
Up to ah! I'm juſt the kick, 
Allemande cap'rum toe. 


Betty. Oh lud, he's quite rakiſh. 

Stub. Then Jemmy I warrant on your going to Lon» 
don you ſoon got into gentlemen's company? 

Jem. Zounds mem I belong'd to a cotenie. 

Bet. La! what's a Coterie. | 

Jem. Mem it's a club—a thing we eftabliſh'd—fit- 
ted up a houſe in ſilt t——to be to ourſelves 
for the purpoſe of play. 

Far. Oh then there was a gang of you. 

Jem. Gang! what d'ye call !__Pary—— Men of 
faſhion, deep play—egad the rouleaus flew about like 
ſhuttle cocks, | 

Bet. And what's a rouleau ? 

Jem. A parcel of ſhillings neatly roll'd up like a 

Far. Aye like a pennyworth of tobacco I ſuppoſe ! 

Jem. 


| ] 
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Jem. Tobacco—gad Sir you ſuppoſe the ſtrangeſt 
— What !—ch. 

Stub. And Jemmy who was of your 

Jem. Party? -I and Sir Bruin Vickerry, Marquis 
Pell Mell, Colonel Pimlico, and my Lord Piccadilly— 
Hem ! ( fourihhes.) 

All. Ha, ha, ha? 

Jem. (apart to Blackberry) Muſt bounce a few— 
Betty's uppiſh, likely woudn't have me elſe. 


Enter MOLLY. 


Far. (apart to Jemmy) Right, neighbour, we'll have 
Betty and Jemmy married this very night—then ſhe'll 
be out of the way of this wicked devil of a landlord. 
(afide.) [Pipe and tabour without 
"We won our cricket match to-day—the lads and laſſes 
are all in high glee, ſo your wedding ſhall add to the 
joy of the day, Ha, ha, ha? 

[Exeunt all but Jemmy, ce is detained by Molly. 
© - Mol. Jemmy you ſha'n't marry Betty Blackberry. 

Jem. Ha! little Molly Maybuſh ! now ſhall I be bored 
Silly wench-—(af4e) Molly! ha, ha, ha! I'm aſto- 
niſhingly glad to ſee you. 

- Mol. No Jemmy you are not, but you know afore 
you went up to London you was bookſworn to me. 

Jem. I went a clown and I'm come home a gem- 
Mol. I'm ſure all the difference I ſee, is, that going, 
you had brown hair, a fat face, and an honeſt heart; 
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and you're come home with a white head, mug 
and an ill natur d foul. 

Jem. As to head —and face —and heart I'm juſt 
the tippy, and as to ſoul that is with us Gents, like our 
honour, a thing we know nothing about only to ſwear 
by; as Pon my ſoul, fir; Pon my honour mem! 
juſt as you country folks might ſay—Odfſbodkins, 
Gadzookers! and by the living ingo 

Mol. For certain, my father can't leave me quite ſo 
well as Betty ; we ha'n't ſo much Corn in our Granary, 
but I've ten times as much love in my heart, Jemmy. 

(cries.) 

Jem. Piping for me, Molly, is—I am not. come 
—a—a—ble. 

Mol. But your Promiſe, 

Jem. Keep a Promiſe, what do you take me for. 

Mol. Did I think you ever could forget the day you 
left our village? Don't you remember as you was ſtep» 
ping on the Coach roof, as I ſtood crying, you with 
one foot on the little wheel, and t'other juſt on the 
boot—your right hand you ſtretch'd to the coachman 
and your left I held in mine, waſhing it with my tears 
—the poſt man at that moment ſounding his horn Gee 
—up—ſays the Coachman, and I ſoon loſt fight of my 
Jemmy. 

Jem. I proteſt Pve ſuch an abſence - that 


Aol. You muſt remember your promiſe to marry 
me, You can't forget the Horn. 


em. 
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Jem. Horn ! a damn'd odd Marriage Memorandum 
you have hit upon Molly. [ Exit. 


* A I R.—Molj. 

My Daddy O was very good, 

To make me fine, he ſpar'd no pelt. 
And ſcrapt up money all he could, 

To give it to my bonny ſelf; 

My handſome cap from Dover came, 
Some thought from France ſo gay to fee, 
Tho” figh'd for by each maid and dame, 
*Twas not my cap was dear to me. 


| Blythe Johnny O upon his mare, 
d A down the dell his horn rang ſweet ; 

To me preſented puſs the hare, 

; That o'er the wild thyme ran ſo ſweet, 

| Tho? Ned a noſegay for my breaſt | 

[ | | Had brought, no flower more ſweet than he, 
| And warbling Will a linnet's neſt ; 

\ Nor flowers nor birds were dear to me. 


$0 ſoftly oh ! to yonder grove, 

The moon ſo kind the while did blink, 
I ſtole to meet my own true love, 
Yet on falſe love 1 fell to think; 

The ruſtling leaves increaſe my fears, 
A footſtep falls, who can it be, 
Ah joy! my Jemmy now appears, 
_ And he alone was dear to me.  [Exeunt, 
SCENE 
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ScLNE.— A Green before FARMER BLACKBERRY'S 
houſe, muſic and dancing heard without 


Enter FARMER and JEMMY. 

Far. Ah! ha! featly done—Jemmy why don't you 
take a dance. 

Jem. Me ſport a toe among ſuch clod hoppers, ab 
ha! dance away my Veſtris and Valchellis. 

Far. Well my boy you ſhall have Betty then, no 
fear of our Squire ; hey ! what-can his Steward want, 

[looking out. 
Enter COLONEL. 

Col. Farmer, my maſter is now ſorry for the affront 
he offer'd you, and requeſts you will accept here in- 
clos'd a receipt and full acquittance for your quarter's 
rent, 

Far. Why this may be kindly meant - ſo to ſhew 
F 


Enter Rundy. 


Run. Why, Lord, Farmer, there's the Squire's men 
are got driving your cattle and they ſay it's for your 
rent. 

Col. What! 

Far. On quarter's day! this is his receipt. 

Col. Oh ſome miſtake of that ſcoundrel the bailif—. 
Farmer open that—or here—you young fellow (o Jem- 
my) read aloud the paper, you'll find there, if your— 
Scholarſhip reaches ſo far. (gives him the letter.) 

B Jm. 


| 
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roll believe the dinner is ready. [Exit finging. 
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Jem. (Conceitedly) Scholarſhip ! (opens and reads.) 
For golden grain I bring you chaff 
So Neighbours at the bearer laugh.” 
Ha, ha, ha! How do you like my Scholarſhip 
- _ «If this for quarter's rent won't paſs 
Why then the reader is an 
Run. (Who has been reading over him) Aſs—ha, ha, 
ha ! [laughing at Jemmy. 


Far. Does he make a jeſt of his cruelty. 


Col. And me the fool! be affur'd Farmer, his uncle 
will do you juſtice ; the Captain won't be long a land- 
lord. (walks up enrag'd.) | 

Enter BETTY. 

B-tty. Oh Father ! 

Far. Jemmy 1 muſt now borrow this rent from the 
portion I thought to pay you down with —_y 

Jem. What do you ſay ? 

Far. I ſay I muſt borrow this rent from the portion 
I thought to pay you down with Betty, 

Jem. Oh! ecod it happens ſo unlucky—but now I 
remember I—promis'd Molly Maybuſh—and tottol de 


Betty. There now if Jemmy han't gone from me. 
Far. And a good riddance of ſuch a ſordid—rafcal; 
but there's your London Gentleman. 
Enter FAIRLY. 


Fair. Aye, this ſhould be the houſe, and that the 
maſter, let's ſee my inſtructions ( peru/es à vaper) 


ET Rey name es I hope here my 
ſearch 
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ſearch is at an end; your name is Blackberry; your 
mother niece to Edward Timbertop Eſq ? 

Betty. (Curtſtys.) Yes Sir we have had Squires in our 
family. 

Far. Aye, but I never knew any good on't—but to 
make you conceited. 

Fair, 1 have authority to inform you that by this 
deſcent you are likely foon to be maſter of thoſe very 
lands from whence your cattle were drove by your 
worthleſs Landlord. 

Col. (Quick and joyful.) Eh! what Mr Fairly is this 
true—are you really related to Colonel Dormant. 

Far. Why I did hear of ſome relation made a huge 
fortune in America by army contracts or—but I know 
nought about em. 

Fair. To prove your affinity to the Colonel and hear 
what he intends, you muſt go to London. 

Tar. Me to London! not I indeed. 

Fair. Aye, and appear in ſplendour as his adopted 
heir; VN have ſuch a triumphant revenge on that pup- 
py your maſter for his uſage to my poor Louiſa. (to Co- 
loncl.) | 

Col. But better firſt let the Colontl-—— 

Fair. What d'ye talk, I'm a perſon of ygoperty, and 
if he diſapproves of what I have done let my pocket 
anſwer. (reſolutely.) 

Col. Well fince you're reſolv'd, I'll inſtantly deliver 
o my maſter the Colonel's letter of diſniiſion, take 
barge of every thing yonder, and if you'll undertake 
3 2 10 
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to get the Farmer and Family to town, I transfer my 
duty and ſhall be there in time to have lodgings pre- 
par'd for their reception. 

Fair. Good fellow - come along I ſay and inſtead of 
Blackberry, you muſt take the family name of Tim. 
bertop. |  [Exennt all but Betty. 

- Betty. To London !—yes inſtead of Betty Blackber- 
ry I ſhall be Miſs Eliza Timbertop. 
Enter Jenny. 

Jem. (afide) Old Blackberry fall'n into this here great 

ne! Oh I muſt tack about. 

Betty. Yes I ſhall have a coach. 

Jem. (afide) A coach ! 

© Betty. Precious! I'll be fo taſty this 1 — 
my neck, a charming thick barcelona handkerchiet; 
with a beautiful ganze one over it, a marſeilles quilted 
petticoat, ſtout and as white as a counterpane j— 
over that a rich paduoſay gown that ſhall ſtand on 
end, and over that again my choice long ſattin cardinal 
furr'd with cat's ſkin. 

Irm. (Afde and fanning himſelf) a cool ſummer 
dreſs ! pooh! 

Betty. In my Kalimanco ſhoes, I'll have ſuch 2 
thumping pair of filver buckles, and in my pink hat a 
bunch of cherry colour'd ribbons ! 

Jem. ( Advancing) Ha, my Betty! 

Betty. (Looking round afetedly.) Betty! 
Jem. I'm come to wiſh you joy. 
Betty. Eh—wiſh joy—Oh the bellman. 


wi 
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Jem. Bellman! my dear your own Jemmy Jumps. 

Betty. Jumps !-——now what is this perſon talking 
about. 

Jem. Her—mem ! may I preſume to beg 

Betty. Beg! Oh the bellman, 1 haven't got no ſmall 
change ( fately and affected) upon my honour, [Exit. 

Jem. (Pauſe ; and whiftle)—Yes, I mult—ha—— 
Molly Maybuſh ſhe's a hundred pounds ( fangs) the 
bellman! no ſmall change! here's a very pretty change. 

[Exit. 
Enter MolLLy MAYBUSH and RUNDY. 

Run. And Molly, an't you aſham'd to leave ſuch a 
true loving boy as I be ? 

Molly. Yes, I now fee Jemmy courted me all along 
only for the love 0'gain ; yonder he is—dct's laugh at 
bim—I'll pretend not to ſee him. 


A I R. — A. 


Send him to me, let him woo me, 7 
Gently breathe each tender vow, 
Why forſake me, come and take me, 
Take me in the humour now. 
In my cheeks full roſes blowing, 
Wiſhes twinkle in my eyes, 
Oh! What joy when joys beſtowing, 
Yet my careleſs Lover flies, 
Girls don't hear him, mock him, fear him, 
He'll deceive you, kiſs and leave you, 
Send him to me, &c, &c. * 
B 3 Enter 
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Enter Jenny. | 
Jem. Your moſt—lovely Molly (4ows)———Rundy 
what brings you here? ( fercely.) | 

Run, To fee a little fun Sir. 

- %em. Fun! 

Melly and Run. Ha, ha, ha! (on each fde of Jemmy.) 
em. Molly I left you crying; methinks I find you 
wondrous friſky. 

Melly. Yes Sir—(curtſeys.) 
- Run. Yes Sir—{boxvs.) 

Jem. Amazing civil—{looking on each fide.) 
Molly. Rundy, fſurc this is a gentleman. 

Run. Is't indeed (affect, to lock at Jemmy <vith 
amazement and admiration.) Ha, ha, ha! 

Jem. (Firſt looking at them very gravely) Then 
Ha, ha, ha! again if you come to that—ha, ha, ha! 
indeed Molly as ſecond thoughts are beſt I'll return to 
my firſt deſign and have you. 

Molly. No, Mr Gentleman, ſure you would not * 
To good ? (ironically.) 

Jem. Do you think Fd break my engagement? 
Molly I claim your promiſe. . 

Melly. 1 keep a promiſe! what do en me for? 

Run. What d'ye take us for? 

Molly. Jemmy, my father has engag'd me to Rundy 
here; ſo Iam not com—at—a—ble.—There—(croſſes and 
gives ber hand to Rundy and turns) and thus let every 
girl ſerve the fortune hunting chap, that courts the 
heart, while his eye is on her pocket. 


Y a 4 id 
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Jem. Have I figur'd in London for this? I the tulip 
of Kenſington gardens to be ouſted by a cabbage-ſtalk! 
O! ye Gods and Goddeſſes ! 
Taggs, laces, whale-bone, buſks and bodices. 


0 
Jemmy, Molly and Rundy. 


Jem. My dear ma'am how do you clack away, 
King George's Engliſh hack away. 
Go preſs your cheeſe 
And feed your Geeſe, 
Tuck up your duds and pack away. 
Mol. Go hop my pretty pet along. 


Run, And down the dance lead Bet along. 
Mal. But Rundy's ftick. 
' Run, Your back ſhall lick. 

Mol. You ſaucy monkey get along. 


Jem. Ma chere amie tout autre choſe, 
Tho' Gentleman of Bully knows, 
Lord nothing yet, 
Before my Bet, 
Fd kick a ſlim or pull a noſe. 
Dans votre lit ſweet Moll adieu. 


Run. And if ſo be what's that to you, 
Jem. If e' er we meet | 
In London ſtreet, 
I'll hogour you with how d'ye do. 


— 
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Ran. A fig for you and your How d'ye do. 
Mol. That for you and your how d'ye do. 


Jem. Your love is incompatible 
am not come at a-ble. 
Mol. For dance we're ripe, 
D'ye hear the pipe ? 
And tabor bow rattatable. 


END OF ACT FIRST. 


ACT BW. 


SCENE.—-Lov1sa's Ledgings in London. 
Enter COLONEL and LANDLADY. 


Colonel. 
— apartments, Mem, are for a family from the 
country. 

Land. Well Sir, the lady here, moves to day to her 
houſe in Kent — this is ſhe Sir ({oo4ing out) pleaſe to ſee 
the other Rooms Sir. 

Col. Ma'am ! 


| [Exeunt. 


Enter LovisA. 
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Winds ſoftly tell my love, 
You have brought home his dove, 
Say poor Louiſa flics to her mate, 
Smooth 


. 
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Smooth was the ocean, 
Swift was our motion, 
He was my haven and abſence my his 
Yet the lambs ſtraying, 
Thro' the meeds playing, 
Cropping wild flowers on the precipice's brink, 
Joys ſurrounding, 
Sporting bounding, 
Nor on fond Phillis the wanton will think. 
Col. (without) They'll do exceeding well Ma'am 
—— — 
Enter COLONEL, 
I muſt apologize to this lady ſor my intruſion before 
ſhe had given up her apartments. (bows) 
Lou. Sir, (curtſeys) [4 loud knocking. 
Col. Hey, there they are, Squire Timbertop and 
his whole family. 
- Fairly. (without) Oh Mr Total's here. 
Lou. Heavens, my father ! 
Col. What, Mr Fairly ? 
Lou. Oh Sir I'm loſt if he ſees me. 
Col. Then, madam, I preſume you are Mrs 18 
tine. 
Lou. Sir, ſince you know—dear Sir—don't—I dare 


not face my father till acknowledg'd by my huſband, 


Who hag— 

Col. You're juſt from Canada ma'am ? and this the 
amiable woman he has deſerted ! (afde) don't be alarms 
ed ma'm at my diſcovery I] am your ſteward madam. 
LY Lets 


tt 
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Low. Perhaps my huſband's Sir, Oh! bring me to 
Col. Ma'am he is now in diſgrace with his uncle, 

turn'd out ma'am—His uncle the Colonel ma'am is 

one of your very odd fort of perſons, means well, but 

always doing ſomething that no body elſe would think 

of—and Pam convinc'd he would not have you ſee your 


huſband before he tries the ſucceſs of a ſcheme he has 


PIER for his reformation, 
Enter LANDLADY. 

Land. -Laud Sir, Here's your country family come, 
ma'am wont you make uſe of my parlour, till your 
Chaiſe comes Jenny (Calls and exit. 

Cel. Near the time I appointed my Gentleman in 
the Park, fo muſt now leave the Blackberries to Fairly 
(afide.) Ma'am beſt remain here if you can keep out 
of your father's fight——In the evening I'll give you 
convincing reaſons for poſtponing your journey to Kent 
— The Colonel Ma'am has heard of your wrongs, and 
is determined to puniſh his Nephew—He']l teach him 
in the ſchoo! of poverty the uſe of riches ma'am. 

[Bows and exit. 

Lou. Ah! my Valentine! to forſake—to deny me 

In not increaſe the Colonel's diſpleaſure by &eing 
Enter LAxXDLADY. 

Land. Where's the old gentleman ? Here's an offi- 
cer below ſaw him through the windows, and defires 
be'd follow. him into the Park. [Exit. 

Leu. 
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Lou. An officer! if it ſhould be——it is my Valen« 
tine! diſcarded by his uncle perhaps diſtreſs'd— 
(rings) Yes the ſteward ſaid his uncle was determin'd 
he ſhould learn in the ſchool of poverty ; no, no, my 
Valentine, I cannot ſee it. 

Enter a SERVANT. 

Lou. Richard—that gentleman—the officer follow 
him watch him where he goes —and inſtantly bring 
me word—quick ! [Exit Servant. 
Cruel uncle! to abandon him, and this unfeeling ſtew - 
ard adviſe me not to ſee him—in want—heavens the 
thought—Oh Valentine—though unkind you've been, 
you are ſtill my huſband. Exit. 


SCENE. -S Jamts's Park. 


Enter COLONEL DORMANT. 

Col. (Looking round) Follow you to the Park! but 
where—Eh isn't this the young fellow that read his 
curious receipt for me. 

Enter Jenny with à parcel. 

Jem. Tol lol lo. Eh it is maſter ſteward, who 
thought to have met you in London, Ha, ha, ha! 
well how have you left ploughman Blackberry and his 
clumſey family ? 

Col. True Il thought you were to have had his 
daughter and her clumſey fortune. 

Jem. Have me! ha, ha, ha! certainly they were 
all upon the ſcramble for me as if I was a tit bit at a 
city feaſt, 

AIR, 


— ee — * 3 
* 
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Gad a mercy ; devil's in me, 
All the damſels wiſh to win me; 

All the damſels 
All the damſels wiſh to win me; 
Like a maypole, round me cluſter ; 
Hanging garlands ; fus and fluſter ; 
Lilting cap'ring, grinning ſmirking ; 
Pouting bobbing, winking jerking ; 
Cocking bills up, chins up perking, 
Kates and Betties, Polls and Letties, 
All were doating, gentle creatures, 

On theſe features, 
To their aprons all would pin me, 
Gad a mercy ; devil's in me, 
All the damſels wiſh to win me; 
Pretty damſels, ugly damſels, 
Black hair d damſels, red hair'd damſels, 
Six foot damſels, three foot damſels, 
Pale fac'd Damſels, plump fac'd damſels, 
Small leg'd damſels, thick leg'd damſels, 
Dainty damſels, dowdy damſels, 
Pretty, ugly, black hair'd, red hair'd, 
Six foot, three foot, pale fac'd, plump fac'd, 
Small leg'd, thick leg*d, dowdy, dainty, 
All run, all run after me Sir, | 
For when pretty fellows we, 
Pretty maids are frank and free; 
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Gad a mercy ; devils in me; 
All the ladies wiſh to win me; 
For their ſtays, taking meaſure, 
Taking meaſure, oh the pleaſure, 
Taking meaſure, 
Taking meaſure, oh the pleaſure, 
Oh | ſuch tempting looks they gi” me, 
Wiſhing of my heart to nim me, 
Pat and cry, you devil Jemmy : 
Pretty ladies, ugly ladies, 
Black hair'd ladies, red hair'd ladies, 
Six foot ladies, three foot ladies, 
Pale fac'd ladies, plump fac'd ladies, 
Small leg'd ladies, thick leg'd ladies, 
Dainty ladies, dowdy ladies, 
Pretty, ugly, black hair'd, red hair'd, 
Six foot, three foot, pale fac'd plump fac'd, 
Small leg'd, thick leg'd, dowdy, dainty, 
All run, all run after me Sir, 
For when pretty fellows we, 
Ladies all are frank and free, 
The pretty maids are frank and free, 
Frank and free. | 
In the country [ was a gentleman—in town I'm a 
ſtay-maker. (points to his parcel.) 
Col. A ſtay-maker ! 
Jem. Perhaps you could recommend one—but right, 
ha, ha, ha! Your maſter ran away from W 
into place yet? 
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ol. Pert puppy. (afide.) 

Jem. Never ſaw Squire Valentine; but hear he was 
a fine flaſhy fellow! one of us—ha—{capers and fing.) 
Fm about ſetting up in buſineſs - want only a partner 
with a little ready—Molly's penny would have now 
been a-propos—raifing capital is—I'm going now after 
a perſon who advances money, but, my old Steward, 
you're among the monied men—you could put a body 
into the way of raifing a little caſh—I can give unde- 
niable ſecurity. 

Col. Eh!—I'll try it yonder he comes—it may bring 
him into an embarraſſing diſtreſs, and if any thing can 
reclaim him, the very ſhame of neceſſity muſt be the 
means (afide) why III do know a gentleman that does 
theſe things. 

Jem. (With eager joy.) Where does he live? 

Col. This happens lucky enough—Sce that gentle- 
man coming ſtrait from ftory?s gate ? | 

Jem. What in the brown Foie? 1 

Col. No, no. 

Jem. Oh! in thesfinall little buckl'd wig ? 

Col. P'ſhaw ! what think you of that red coat? 

em. That Officer! ha, ha, fa! e pe 
mey ? that's 2 good joke. 

Col. He's agent to fifteen'regiments. 

Jem. Zounds then he can lend me the King's mo- 


ney. 
- Col. There you fee with what anthorty be ea 


againſt the treaſury wall. 
Jem. 
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Jem. Like a prop to the treaſury—a rich fellow I 
warrant If you know him, my dear boy, will you 
propoſe it ? 

Gol, Well, I'll ſpeak to him. 
Jem. Much oblig'd—here he is. 
Col. Be you in the way. 
Jem. Only drop this in Fludyer ſtreet (croſs) two 
hundred will juſt do for me—I'l do the handſome 
thing—houſe keeper's ſecurity—premium to you and 
the neateſt pair of dimity jumps for your girl-mum 
—now—ha !—(grimacing.) (Exit. 

Enter VALENTINE, or? of temper. | 

Val. When did you get ta town? whoſe. houſe is 
that I ſaw you goſſipping in? 
Col. Then he has not ſeen his wife? (afide.) 
val. Well here have I been patading this half hour 
and no uncle as his letter appointed. 
Col. You don't know his perſog—perhaps he has been 
parading too—and ſurveying you. 
Fal. I'll wait na longer I diſcard him—talk of me, 
he's made up of whim, caprice, and uncertainty. 
Col. Why faith he's a little queeriſh in kis—but no 
caprice no, no; curs'd inflexible in what he thinks 
right, aye, he'll certainly ſettle his fortune on this new 
found relation—your conduct to your wife—affair of 
Blackberry, &C,m— 
Val. Give me a taſte of life and now turn me adrift 
only for a ſew faſhionable gallantries! I got there to 
paſſe dix too before I left home—haven't one guinea 
C 2 in 


— 
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in my pocket If I could but raiſe a little money juſt 


— — 
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for an out ſet. 

Col. Could not ſome be rais'd on your commiſſion ? 

Fal. Hey—but 1 don't know any of theſe money- 
brokers. 

Euter JemMyY, ſmiles at COLONEL and walks 10. 

Cel. Sir dye ſee that gentleman, . 

Ful. That fellow that nodded to you. 

Cel. Fellow !—you've ſeen an advertiſement of a per- 
fon that has twenty thouſand lying at his banker's, 
that's he——X. V. the moſt liberal money lender in town, 

Fal. Why, he gave you a very familiar nod; Total, 
ſee if he'll advance the caſh to me. 

Cel. PII try, about two hundred will do? 

Ful. Capital! 

Col. Sir! (calls to Jemmy, then goes over and pe. 
apart to him.) He'll do it. 

Fem. My dear friend, does he know the fum I want? 
ſecurity I can give, and | 

Col. All-—ftep to any Tavern hard by, and I'll bring 
him to you. 

Jem. Eh!—the Rummer—the landlady's a cuſtomer 
of mine—but think he'll have the money about him? 
O.) 

Jem. Isn't Drummond's over the way ? have you 
2 purſe, or good ſtrong pockets for the caſh when you 
get it? (H afide.) 
Fem, A good pocket, but no purſe—I have a deli- 

cate glove, ſtout ramKin. 
; Cal. 
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Cl, Here the guineas will be ſo ſnug in the ſingers. 

Jem. The half guineas drop fo pat in the little one. 

Col. (aloud to Valentine.) Sir the gentleman will fee 
you at the Rummer. 

Val. (Bowing to Jemmy) Sir, I ſhall attend you. 

Jem. (Bows to Valentine and ſmiles to Colonel as he 
goes J.) Sir, Oh Sir! (to Colonel) I've only to take 
meaſure of a Lady over in Suffolk Strect, juſt come to 
town—new cuſtomer—be with you in ſive minutes. 
(to Captain) A fine day Sir ! [Exit Jemmy. 
Col. Oh yes, he will lend it. | 

Val. You're a deviliſh good fellow, Total. 

Col. But, he's fo curs'd fond of good eating and 
drinking: nothing to be done without giving him a 

dinner, and drinks Burgundy I affure you. 
val. Zounds I'll give him a bottle and a bird with 
all my ſoul—yonder's Supple and Captain Palaver ! 
heard of my misfortune and they ſeem to _ me 
— my friends! 

Col. Ah my good Sir, even the clellity of the world 
hangs on the ſucceſs of the moment and let your empty 
pockets now convince yon, that diſtreſs is the touch- 
ſtone of friendſhip ; ſuppoſe to cut a flaſh, I aſk em 
to dinner you'll be oblig*d to give this gentleman— 
and ha, ha, ha ! Sir, to carry it on, I'll defire Mr X. V. 
before them to ſeem as if you were the lender. 

Fal. Ha, ha, ha ! well done Total—ha, ha, ha! hey 
Cooling out) counſellor Flummery too true I awe 
um twenty guineas. 


1 


C 3 Col. 
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Col. Well Sir, you will be now able to pay him. 
Gad Sir, he can draw up the neceſſary writings be- 
tween you and the gentleman ; Pl aſk him. 

Fal. Run befpeak a good room and order dinner for 
fix. [ Exit Colonel, 
This ſupply will ſet me going, I'll let my uncle fee 1 


can ſhine without his dirty acres, now I have got among 
the money lenders. 


A I R. —-Falentine. 


How bright are the joys of the table, 

I mean when the cloath is remov'd ; 
Our hearts are faſt held by a cable, 

While round the decanter is ſhoy'd. 
The Ladies all riſe to retire, 

We ſtand up and look very grave; 
A bumper then draw round the fire, 

Determin'd like ſouls to behave. 

A bumper a bumper, &c. 


My fervant he knows I'm a toper, 
Clean glaſſes of wine a recruit, 
He brings in a ſix bottle cooper, 
And places it cloſe at my foot. 
I gingerly take up a bottle, 

The ſaw duſt I puff from his coat, 
The cork out he fings in the throttle, 
But ſweeter than Mara his note. 
 Sweeter than Mara, &c. 


- 
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What Gentleman coffee now chuſcs, | 
The compliment comes from the fair, | 

No Gentleman coffee refuſes, a 
But not a man ſtirs from his chair. | 

Tho? Frenchmen do ſo I bar it, 
With Britiſh politeneſs I think, 

While Monficur we thank for claret, 

He never ſhall teach us to drink. | 
He never ſhall teach us, &c. | 

| 


Gay Hebe now ſhews in Apollo, 
A ſtruggle twixt claret and wit, 
For Bacchus inſiſts he ſhall ſwallow, 
Six bumpers before he may fit. 
Ye fair why ſo ill ſhould we treat you, 
To part ere the battle is won, 
At ſupper Apollo ſhall meet you, ö | 
And ſhew you what Bacchus has done. 
| 


Apollo at ſupper, &c. [Exit. 
SCENE.—The Apartment in which Lovis has been | 
ſeen. | 
Enter FAIRLY. 5 g 


Fair. What accommodation has old Total got -for 
the Farmer and his family here. 
Enter RunDr, in a Livery, 
So Rundy you've got to London. 
Run, Yes Sir, 
Fair. Well, and how do you like it ? 


5 
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Run. Oh! hugely Sir; I think it a deadly fine place 
— maſter thought I ſhouldn't come with him, but Lord 
he has behav'd ſo kind to me that I told him I would 
not leave him becauſe I could not better myſelf. 

Fair. And you have got from the plough to the 
coach ? 

Ruu. No, Sir— Miſs Bet would make maſter and ſhe 
go all round the town in chairs. I Walk d, afore he, he, 
he! Maſter's ſo grand and Miſs Betty's quite my Lady; 
my Molly's our maid, and I'm my own Gentleman. 

Fair. Tell your maſter I'm here. 

Run. Tell! why man in London, one can call a bo- 
dy from the top of the houſe to the bottom and from 
the bottom to the top without opening one's mouth. 
(goes and rings) that does it, 

Fair. Why ſure you don't ring for your maſter. 

Run, Why Sir he rings for me, and one good turn 
deſerves another ; Lord you can't think what a beau 
J intend to be here in London, oh! 


A I R.—Rund $4 . 


A Flaxen headed cow boy, as ſimple as may be, | 
And next a merry plough boy I whiſtled o'er the lea ; 
But now a ſaucy footman, I ſtrut in worſted lace, 
And ſoon I'll be a butler, and wag my jolly face. 
When Steward I'm promoted, I'll ſnip atradeſman's bill, 
My maſter's coffers empty, my pocket to fill : 
When lolling in my chariot, ſo great a man I'll be, 
You'll forget the plough boy that whiſtled o'er the lee. 
| Il 
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I'll buy votes at elections, but when I've made the pelf, 
I'll ſtand poll for the parliament, and then vote in myſelf. 
Whatever's good for me Sir, I never will oppoſe: 
Whenall my ayes, are ſold off, why then I'll ſell my noes. 
I'll joke, harangue, and paragraph; with ſpeeches 
charm the ear, 
And when I'm tir'd on my legs, then I'll fit downa peer. 
In court of city honour, ſo great a man I'll be, 
Neun forget the little plough boy that whiſtl d, &c. 
[Exif. 
Enter FarMiR and BETTY, dreſſed. 
Fair. Ah, ha! here they come. 
Bet. Sir I have the honour to be monſtrous proud 
to ſee you. 
Far. Yes Sir, you ſee ſhe has the honour to be 
monſtrous. | 
Fair. She's faſhionable. 
Fur. What, with her coal-black hair full of brown 
duſt, and her hat all o'one fide as if ſhe'd got fuddPFd. 


Bet. Fuddl'd ! oh its faſhion and Mrs Fallal the mil- 


| liner ſays I ſhall ſoon ſet the faſhions—ſhe'll be aſk'd 
for the Eliza Cap—the Timbertop bonnet—She ſays 
I've a ſhape for a ducheſs, ſo I have; but to improve 
it, ſhe's to ſend me the neateſt ſtay-maker in town. 
Enter LAXDLADY with a band box. 

Land. Mem, here's your new cap, and there's a 
perſon below come from Taviſtock ſtreet. 

Bet. Oh! its he—yes it muſt be the hay ads... 
mew him in. 

Land. 
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Land. Walk up, young man, 
Pnicr JENMY. 
| Jem. Me*m have the honour to be recommended by 


Mrs Fallal of Taviſtock ſtreet to——pleaſe me'm, I'll 


take your meaſure, taper as a topſy turvy ſugar loaf. 
Bet. What taper !—topſy turvy, is that the faſhion. 
Jm. ( furpris's!) Betty Blackberry! 
Bet. (/ooking) What! my country town beau, Jem- 
my Jumps. 
Fem. Well, I proteſt, this is the moſt immenſcly 
ſtrange—l'came here to a Miſs Timbertop, 
Zet. Well I am ſhe, maſter——Timbertop, 
Jem. Very unlucky ! But the money lender is wait- 
ing for me at the Rummer. (ad-) 
Far. So this is your Rouleau and Coterie a ſtay- 
maker! but you'll make no ftay here, 
* Then I'll go—Hey—my—Mr Jumps carriage. 
- [eit followed by Landlady. 
| Bet: La! what an impudent fellow that is, to pop 


himſelf on us in the country for a gentleman. Then 1 


might be impos'd-on—but now I'm ſo Tori/h. 

Far. Child you're young and I don't want to nip 
pleaſure in the bud, only take care of the fops, mind 
child. 

Enter COLONEL DORMANT. 
- Gol. Farmer, the Colonel deſires me to conduct you 
to him, he has ſent his coach. 


dow. 
Fair 


Det. Coach! oh if Jemmy = 


be 
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Fair, And pray what's become of his hopeful ne- 
phew, my fon in law. 

Far, Aye! gadzooks where's the Sine? ? 

Col. Now at the Rummer Tavern, and ſoon in the 
hands of the bailiffs, [Exeunt Colonel and Betty, 

Fair. Now farmer you and T'll have a compleat re- 
venge. 

Far. I want no revenge. 

Fair. What, you can forget old quarrels and for- 
give paſt injuries, ſomewhat of the humour of your 
country though willing to ſhake hands, you like to be 
prepar'd for a blow if an enemy ſhould intend to give 
it, | 

Far. Farmer | 

"ih She 
Old England's a lion ſtreteh'd out at his eaſe, 
A ſailor his keeper, his couch the green ſeas, 
Shau'd a monkey dare to chatter, or a tyger claw, 
They tremble at his roar as he lifts his paw, 
I love a neighbour's friendſhip, but if he turn'd foe ' 
Prepare to receive him with blow for blow. 
Prepare, &c. [Exeunt, 


SCENE.—4 Room at the Rummer Tavern, (loud laugh- 
ing without.) 


Enter IMM and I WaArTER. | 
v. Oh! the gentleman deſir'd you'd call me out 
from the company and he'd ſettle the affair with me 


Hait, 
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_. Wait. Yes. 
Jem. Now I ſhall pocket the caſh, tol, lol, lol! oh 
— and Jack, if your miſtreſs ſends me up her ſtays, 111 
take *em home with me now and alter them to her 
liking. [Exit Waiter. 
That will ſhew this gentleman I'm a man of buſineſs 
BA then he wont be afraid to lend—I wonder will he have 
the caſh about him—though I ſbould like he'd ſend me 
over to Drummond's, its ſo pretty to ſee theſe bank- 
Iz er's clerks ſhovel up the gold with a back paw, flide 
8 A handful of guineas along the counter, then tip, tip, 
of tip, reckon ſo nimble—(mimics) with this money ſuch 
„ a ſmart ſhop as I ſhall open. 
| Valentine. (cvit bout) Puſh about lads——the gentle- 
man and I will return to you inſtantly. 
Jem. (with joy) Oh here he is. 
Enter VALENTINE, 
Fal. Well Sir, aren't my friends jolly fellows ? 
Jem. Very jolly, and we'd a choice fine dinner: 
that pig and pruin ſauce——oh ! dear but there'll be 
a monſtrous great bill to pay. 
Ful. A vulgar fellow this——but I'll touch his caſt 
and then get rid of him. (qfde) Wont you pleaſe to 
fit Sir. 
Jem. Now if he's not as condeſcending as if he wa 
4 | not worth a guinea. (afide) 
| Ful. True! Total ſaid he lov'd his bottle. (afd: 
| Water a batch of Burgundy in here. | 
| [Enter Waiter with wine and glaſſes and exi 
| Jen 
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Jen. More Burgundy ! my ſhot will make a vaſt 
hole in the money I'm to get. (ade) 
Val. Sir I eſteem myſelf ſo much oblig'd—(cringing 


'n complaiſanily to each other.) 

hs Jem. Sir — What gentleneſs to me that's going 
eie Gn borrow his caſh from him. (afde) Sir its what Inev 
6M ver ſhall forget the longeſt day I have to live, 

me Val. Sir! the civillet money lender I ever met 
=7'Y with. (ade) Sir, though I flatter myſelf the ſecurity 


ide is unexception able | 
Jem. Security Sir, I'll have two of the warmeſt 
ſuch houſe-keepers in Norton Fal- gate. 
Fal. Norton Fal- gate, i don't know any body in 
-ntle- that quarter of the town. | 
Jem. Lord it's one of the moſt ſubſtantialleſt and 
moſt oputenteſt places. 
Fal. I haven't a doubt Sir, but I had hopes of giving 
2 you a lieutenant's commiſhon, 
| . Fem. Give me a commiſſion, —Fh, he, he, he! 
'1 be Val. Oh well Sir, fince that is not=if Mr Total] * 
in a bond. 
Jem. Sir I have no objection to a bond, if you think 


is call 
eaſe to that ſufficient—but aſking Mr Total to join is—a libers 
ty that I could not expect him to join - oh- n 
he wal Val. My dear Sir—if he dare refuſe I'd break every 


bone in his body. 
 (afid Fem. Break every bone in his body, oh! Lord for 
. me—what force him to join in oh Sir by no means 
| D he's 
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he's almoſt a ſtranger to me though he has ſo kindly 
brought about this buſineſs. 
© Pal. Oh! well Sir, if you think it can be done—be- 
tween ourſelves. 
Jem. Sir (bows) how good—the ſum I ſuppoſe you 
underſtand i 
Ful. Two hundred pounds (bows and ſmiles.) 
dem. Juſt. (bows.) 
Fal. Sir! won't you take a glaſs of wine? (la.) 
Fem. Sir won't you take another. 
Pha 7 1 | fingle glaſſes both. 
Ful. Here's X. V. againſt the whole alphabet. 
Jem. (afide.) A new toaſt among the money Lend- 
ders I ſuppoſe—Sir here's X. V. in the alphabet (hey 
drink.) 
Ful. Sir, now if you pleaſe I'll call in my friend the 
lawyer, and we'll ſettle the affair at once. 
Jem. Now I ſhall touch—that for Molly Maybuſh's 
fortune ( ſnaps his fingers, afide.) 
Pal. Gad this two hundred pounds will make a man 
of me. (ade) Counſellor Flummery come into court. 
(calls with great gaiety.) 


Enter COUNSELLOR FLUMMERY. 
Coun. Well Gentlemen if you're quite agreed, 
Val and Jem. Oh yes! we're agreed. (Counſellor 
takes out boud and reads.) 
2. . Ful. 
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val. (matching it.) Pſhaw | we both know the ſum 
and terms ſo here. goes to ſign and ſeal, and all's ſettl d. 
(writes and gives it ſemmy.) 
Coun. Valentine, I've drawn out a bit of a receipt 
for that twenty guineas. (apart to Valentine. 
Val. My dear fellow I'll pay you down this moment. 
Irm. | deliver that as my hand and pen. | 
Coun. Your hand and pen! oh! my dear it's your 
act and deed you mean. 
Jem. I deliver that as my hack and deed. 
Coun. There now Gentlemen, nothing's to be done 
but down with the gold. (Valentine and Jemmy and 
Some time looking at each other with expectation.) 


1 Val. Here's a repoſitory for the two hundred pounds. 
7 (takes out a purſe.) 

Jem. And here's my ram-ſkin budget. (takes out a 
he glove.) 


Fal. What's that for Sir. 

Fem. To receive the caſh Sir. 

Val. Receive! true, Total told me he had twenty 
thouſand pounds at his banker's. (afde) Then Sir I'll 
here till you bring me the money. 

Jem. Then you'll wait a damn'd long while. (afde) 
Lord Sir Drummond wouldn't give his Daddy money 
without your order. 

Ful. Really Sir, I know nothing about Drummond 
ellor or his Daddy, I wait for the money that ou 
Jem. Sir. 
Pal. D 3 ? Val. 
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Val. The two hundred pounds you are going to lend 
me. 

Jem. I going to lend ou 
Fal. Why, Sir, you know that's what brought you 


here, 
Jem 1 p% my Ahemd ham Rr yes 
to lend me twa hundred pounds. 


Gown. Ha, ba, ha! pon my honour here's a fine 
Iriſh bargain all borrowers and no lenders! but who's 
to pay coſts as you don't want the receipt John 
Doe and Richard. Roe. (afde.) [Exit Couns 

Fal. Damme, Sir who are you. 

Enter WAITER with Stays gives them td JENMY. 

Wait. Here, my Miſtreſs deſires you'll add two 
bones to her ſtays and bring them home yourſelf to- 
morrow. 

Ful. Pray friend, do you know this Gentleman? 

Wait. Yes Sir, that Gentleman is—ha, ha, ha! Jem- 
my Jumps the ſtay-maker. 

Jem. Yes Sir, „nn me — 

Val. (Riſes and takes Jemmy down to the d 6 
Pray Sir a'n't you X. Y. 

Jem. No, Sir, nor P. Q. neither—pray Sir don't 
you prop the treaſury. 

Fal. Total has cither play'd me a trick or made ſome 
curs'd blunder here—retire—(commanding.) 

Jem. Retire. 
Fal. Withdraw you raſcal. 


don't 


Wait. 
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Wait. The other Gentlemen are ſtepp'd out and de- 
ſird me to bring the bill up to you Gentlemen. (offers 
the bill to Jemmy.) 

Jem. Bill! Lord man I'm no Gentleman. 

Wait. It's twenty two pounds, ten ſhillings. 

Jem. (Looking at it) Twenty two pounds, tea, with- 
draw you raſcal. 

Val. This infernal old fellow to draw me into a ta- 
vern bill and not a guinea in my pocket. (Ade) Is 
Counſellor Flummery gone too. 

Wait. Yes Sir, but he has left a bailiff below. (ring- 
ing without) Coming up Sir. 

Val. A Bailiff! 

Enter BAIL1FF, 

Bail. Sir—T've a writ againſt you. 

Val. Well go—— 

Wait. You won't go i hope Sir, till the bill's ſettPd. 

Jem. I will if I can tho' [Exit Jemmy, 

Val. Was ever ſuch a miſerable dog! confuſion, 
now I'm puniſh'd for my cruelty to my amiable wife, 
and poor Blackberry, how he'd triumph to ſee this! no 
way to extricate—(FEnter Louis haſtily, and 1ſt Wait- 
er who whiſpers Bailiff and Exit.)—my wife! 

Lou. Here my Valentine, ( gives him a pocket-book) 
open that nor bluſh to receive liberty from your affec- 
tionate Louiſa, 


Enter FaikLy. 


My Father ! 


PD 3 Val. 
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Ful. Mr Fairly I've wrong'd you, but ſhall make 
atonement here—(7o Louiſa.) 
Fair. Do Sir 
Enter CoLoxtt Doxmant, 
Total! Ah you old humming canto—babo—but now 


als forgiveneſs love and liberty —1 _ diſcharge 
here Bailiff, 


Enter zd WarTtrs. 
" Wait. Sir he's gone—the country Gentleman that 
came with you Sir (to Colonel) paid debts, cofts, and 
diſcharg'd rhe bill. of the houſe. [Exit Waiter 
Col. Old Blackberry do this. 


Enter BLACKBERRY and BETTY. 


Far. Here Squire's a different fort of receipt from 
what you ſent me for my * 
Fair. Zounds what! 
Fur, Mi Tairly you're a wiſe Lawyer: But a ample 
Farmer thinks good- for evil is the moſt Nat re- 
venge. 
Col. Ah, ha, ba! ee eee eee 
Heir, 
Ful. This —You'rc the King of Spades Total, now 
where's my uncle. (aps Colonel heartily on the /houlder. 
Col. You need not hit your uncle quite fo hard. 
Pal. Uncle !--it muſt be—Oh ! Sir, as ae been 
all along the witneſs of my follies — 
Cal. Vices— by corrofives, I attempted * eure. 
Lov. Which I hope by lonitives to perform. 


Fat. 
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Far. If you are the Colonel, thank you, but take 
your grandeur from me Gads bobs ! I find my hands 
are too hard, and my head too ſoft for a gentleman. 

Col. Well, my honeſt kinſman, if you can enjoy 
more happineſs in your farm, I'll take care your ſtock 
ſhall never be ſciz'd by a landlord. ] 

Far. Then, Huzza! come child from our little ſam- 
ple of faſhion, we ſhall return with double reliſh for 
peace, happineſs, and Blackberry farm. 

Betty. I don't love peace and happineſs I wont 
leave London without a beau. 


- 


— 


Enter RunDY, MOLLY, and JeEMMY. 


Jem. Here I am, my dear Farmer—l mean Squire 
Timberhead a gentleman would have a thouſand 
pounds, I'll take her with half. So then I put five 
hundred into your pocket, with the other we'll open 
a ſmart ſhop without a money-lender; with hopes our 
friends will drop their guineas into my ram-ſkin budget. 

Col. Mr Fairly, I thank you for all your trouble 
proud of my generous—new relation—nephew hence- 
forth the honeſt man in diſtreſs ſhall be my kinſman. 


A N A 43: 


Far. Welcome joy and hence with ſorrow, 
Laugh to day and cry to-morrow, 
Smiles ſucceeding fortune's frowns, 

All the world is ups and downs, 
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Ful. Joy and truth in generous wine, 
| Friends ſooth the cares of Life, 
Joy, friend—truth in theſe combine, 
My faithful wite. 


Betty. Four in hand 1 ſpark away, 
Harp twinkle, twang my bow, 
To a circle read a play, 
When I know how, 


Weleome joy, &c. 


Run. Sweet to kiſs upon the graſs, 
Gadzooks I] can't in town, 
Give my merry willing laſs, 

* A neat green gown. 


| Mol. Farewel fields, and ſweet hay mow, 
| | No more my Lambs I'll fee, 
| Rundy fays I muſt be now, 

| A gay Lady. 


Welcome joy, &c. 


=_ 7 —— At © — 


Jem. Pretty girls who fine things lack, 
All come and deal with me, 
I'm myſelf a nice knick knack, 
Your own Jemmy. 


f 


Welcome joy, &c. 
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ACT 1. 
SCENE.— An Apartment in the DocTO0R's Houſe. 
A Table, a Chair, Pen, Ink, and Paper. 


Enter CONSTANCE haftily, meeting L1SETTE., 
Conflance. 


1 Liſette, who do you think I have juſt 


ſeen ? 
Lif. Your old guardian I ſuppoſe. 


Con. Do you think I ſhould look thus pleaſant if it 


was he I meant ? 
Li. Who then, our jailor who keeps the keys? 
Con. What poor Jeffrey, ha, ha, ha!—how you talk. 


Lif. No, no, I gueſs who you mean, the young Mar- 
quis De Lancy, and he has paſſed fo frequently under 


your window within theſe few days, that I am amazed 
your guardian, with all his err has not obſerved 
him. 

Con. He has walk'd by above ten times within this 
hour, and every time with his eyes fixed up to the 
lattice of my window, and I had no heart to remove 


from it, for every time he ſaluted me with the moſt 
reſpectful bow. 


Li/. Was his valet with him? 
Con, 


— 


1 
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Con. No, but I ſaw another perſon in deep conver- 
ſation with him, a ſtrange looking man, who appeared 
like one of the faculty, for his dreſs very much reſem- 
bled that of my guardian's.” 

Lif. Who wou'd it be? 

Con. But what moſt ſupriſed me, he had a letter in 
his hand, which he reſpectfully held up to me: but ! 
could not reach it. 

Li I know whe it 18—La Fluer, valet to the Mar. 
quis, diſguiſed as a doctor, and I have no doubt but 
under that diſguiſe he will find means to introduce 
himſelf to your old guardian, and perhaps be brought 
into the very houſe, and if I can aſſiſt his ſcheme, I 
will; for is it not a ſhame the doctor ſhould dare here 
in Paris to forbid both you and your ſervant to ſtir 
from home; lock us up, and treat us as women are cc 
treated in Spain. (with anger) | 

Con. Never mind, Liſette don't put yourſelf in 2 
paſſion, for we can learn to plot and deceive, and treat 
him, as men are treated in Spain. 

Lif. Right, Madam, and to prove I am not leſs in- 
dined than yourſelf to the Spaniſh manners, I am as 
much in love as you are. 

Con. Not with the Marquis? 

Li. Do you think I don't know better where it 1s 
my duty to love? I am in love with Mis man 

Con. 1 wiſh | knew the contents of that letter he held 
out to me. | 
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Li. That you are beloved—admired, I can tell eve. 
ry word in it know every ſentence as well as if I 
had read it—and now, madam, it 1s my advice, you 
fit down and anſwer it directly. | 

Con. Before I have read it? 

Li/. Yes, yes, give your anſwer at the time you re- 
ceive his letter con ider how convenient it will be to 
give the one, while you take the other weare ſo watch- 
ed you know, that we ought to let no opportunity 
paſs, for fear we ſhould never get another, and there- 
fore, when he finds means to ſend his letter, you muſt 
take the ſame method to return yours. 

Con. But if my guardian ſhould even know 1 had 
written to a gentleman 

Li. I'll write for you—and ſhou'd there be any dif- 
covery the letter will be in my hand writing, not 
yours—we muſt loſe no time the Doctor is abroad at 
preſent, and it muſt be both written, and deliver'd, be- 
fore his return. (She fits at the table and begins te 
corite.) 

Con, But my dear Liſette 

Li/. Don't put me out. 

Con. What are you ſaying ? 

Lif. (writing) What you are thinking. 

Con. You don't know my thoughts ? 

Liſ. I do—-And here they are in this letter. 

Con. Let me look at it. 

Lif. No, don't examine your thoughts, [ beg you 
won't ( folds the letter and riſes) beſides, you have no 
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time to read it, I muſt run to the garden gate and de- 
liver it immediately—the worſt difficulty is, having for 
near an hour to ſupplicate this poor ſimple decrepit'd 
fool of the old Doctor's to open me the gate for a 
moment, (Jeffry calls.) 

Con. The Doctor has lately appointed Jeffry his apo- 
thecary—he is buſy preparing of medicines, and will 
be angry at being diſturb'd. 

Li. No matter—it may ſave the life of ſome of his 
Maſter's patients. 

Enter J=FFRY, a bandage on his left eye and one on his 
right leg. 

ef. You made me overthrow the whole decogion 

Li. Great Apothecary ! 

Con. And alone worthy the phyſician under whom 
you have received inſtructions, 

Je, I am very ſorry I overthrew the decoction, for 
it was for my uſe—my leg is in pain ſtill, and I am not 
yet ſatisfied the dog was not mad. 

Lif. I tell you I am ſure he was not, and had you 
ſuffer'd him to live, it wou'd have prov'd ſo. 

N. My maſter order'd me to kill him. 

Lif. Merely to make you believe he was mad, and 
to ſhew his ſkill by pretending to preſerve you from 
the inieRion. 

ve. Nay don't ſpeak againſt my maſter. 

Li. Who was it undertook to cure your eyes? 

Jef. He, and thank heaven, Liſette, I ſhall not ſut- 
fer any more from that, 


Lif. 
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Liſ. Why then do you wear a bandage ? 
Jef. To hide the place where it was. 
Li/. And is it thus the doctor cured you? 
Tf. He was ſo kind to put my left eye out, in order 
to ſave the right. 
Con. Well you are ftill more fortunate than the God 
of Love, for he has no eyes at al 
Tef. And I ſhall have two very ſoon, for my maſter 
has promis'd me to buy me one at the great manufac- 
tory, which will be much handſomer than either of my 
other—a very handſomer glaſs one. 
Liſ. And if the Doctor will remake you thus piece 
by piece, in time my dear Jeffry, you may become a 
very pretty man but you know Jeffry, I love you even 
' as you are. 
- Fe. Love me—that's 2 good joke—Lifette, I am 


r afraid you want ſomething of me, you ſpeak to me fo: 


t | pleaſantly. 
Lif. Want ſomething of you—how cou'd fuck an 
u idea enter your head? 


Jef. Becauſe when you don't want ſomething of 


night,—ch, eh! you look no more as you do now, 
why if I was dying, I durſt hardly ſpeak to you. 


complain. But do you know Jeſtfry, I have a little 
favour to aſk of you. 
Jef. Aye! I thought fon 
l Con. 


me, you huſf me, and cuff me, from morning to 


Li/. Well henceforward you ſhall have no reaſon to 
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Con. My dear Jeffry, we will make you any recom- 
Pence, 

FL What is it you want, if ] can do it without 
offending my maſter I will. ] 

Lif. If you don't tell him, he'll never know it. 

J. But I tell him every thing—he pays me ray 
wages for te!ling—and I muſt not take them without 
earnimg them. 

Con. I money is of ſuch value to you, here take 
my purſe. 
NN No it is not money I want—it is ſomething elſe. 

Lif. What, what, then ? 

ef. (locking at Liſette cvith affeFion.) Oh, Mrs 
Lifette, you know what I want, but you always de - 
nied me. | 

Lif. Fſhaw ! if I cou'd grant it indeed without my 
maſter knowing of it. 

Jef. Oh, I would not tell him of that I proteſt, 

Con. Well, Jeffry what is your favour ? 

Jef. Juſt one ſalute of Mrs Liſette. 
Li Oh, if that's all, after you have oblig'd us, you 
ſhall have twenty. 

ef. But I had rather have one now than the twenty 
you promiſe ater. 

Lif. Come then, make haſte if it muſt be ſo. 

Ju (after ſaluting her.) Oh the firſt kiſs of the girl 
one loves, is ſo ſweet. 

Liſ. Now you are ready to comply with our requeſt? 

Tell me what it is? 


Lil. 
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Li. To give us the key of the garden gate. 

. I am very forry I can't oblige you. 

Liſ. Why not? 

Jef. For ſeveral reaſons. 

Li.. Tell me one? 

Jef. In the firſt place, I have not got the key—my 
maſter took it with him when he went out. 

Zif. You know you tell a falſehood, he has not got 
it—is this your bargain and your gratitude,—— 

Jef. Nay if you are angry at that give me the kiſs 
again. 

L/. Ugly, fooliſh, yet artful and cunning: wretch, 
leave the room, you make love to me indeed?! Why I 
always hated you, langh'd at you, and deſpiſed you 

Fef. I know that—did not I tell you when you ſpoke 
ſo kindly to me, you wanted ſomething, how then 
could you expect ine to oblige you. 

L, I ſhall ever deteſt the fight of you. | 

Jef. Unleſs you want ſomething, and then you'll 
call me again—and then I ſhall kiſs you again ha, ha, 
ba! [Exit ſhewing the key. 

Lif. I never was ſo provok'd in my life. 

Con. My dear, Liſette, if our two lovers, the 1 
quis and his Servant, prove no more fortunate in 
their ſchemes, than we have been in ours, I fear, I muſt 
according to his defire, marry the D. you 
Jefiry. 

Li,. I marry Jeffry—here comes the Doctor. 

43 Enter 
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5 Enter DocToR. 

Doc. What an indignity—1 can't put up with it— 
I can't bear it—I'm ready to choak with paſſion. 

Con. Dear Sir what is the matter ? 

Doc. I am difgraced, ruined and undone. 
© Con, And what has cauſed it Sir? 

Doc. A conſpiracy of the blackeſt kind man's weak- 
neſs is arrived to its higheſt ſummit ; and there is no- 
thing wanted but merit, to draw upon us the moſt 
cruel perſecution. 

Ly. Ah! ] underſtand—the faculty have been con» 
ſpiring againſt you. | 

Doc. They have refuſed to grant me a diploma 
forbid me to practice as a phyſician, and all becauſe 1 
don't know a parcel of inſignificant words; but excr- 
ciſe my profeſſion according to the rules of rraſon and 
nature; Is it not natural to die, then if a dozen or two 
of my patients have died under my hands, is not that 
natural ? 

Lif. Very natural, indeed. 

Doc. But thank heaven, in ſpite of the ſcandalous 
renorts of my enemies I have this morning nine viſits 
to make. 

Con. Very true, Sir, a young ward has fent for you 
fo attend his guardian—three nephews have ſent for 
you to attend their uncles, very rich men—and five 
huſbands have fent for you in great haſte to attend their 
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Doc, And is not that a fign they think what I can do 
—is it not a ſign they have the higheſt opinion of my 
ſkill, and the faculty ſhall ſee I will riſe ſuperior to 
their machinations—1 have enter'd upon a project, that 
believe will teaze them I have made overtures to 
one of their proſeſt enemies, a man whom they have 
cruſhed, and who is the chief of a ſect juſt ſprung up, 
of wluch perhaps, you never heard, for ſimply by the 
power of Magnetiſm they can cure any ul, or inſpire 
any paſſion. 

Con. Ts it poſſible ? 

Doc. Yes—and every eſſect is produced upon the 
frame, merely by the power of the Magnet, which is 
held in the hand of the phyſician, as a wand of a con- 
juror is held in his, and it produces wonders in phyſic 
cqually ſurpriſing. 

Con. And will you become of this new fe&t ? 

Doc. If they will receive me—and by this time the 
Preſident has, I dare ſay received my letter, and K 
wait impatiently for an anſwer. 

Enter JEFFRY. 

J. A DoRor at the door, defires to ſpeak with you. 

Doc. A Doctor in my houſe ? 

Liſ I dare fay it is the Magnetizing Doctor you have 
been writing to. 

Doe. Very likely—-lI dare ſay tis Doctor Myſtery, 
ſhew him in Jeffry. 

Tef. Pleaſe to walk this way, Sir. 
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Enter La Fru, dre d as a DoSor. | 
[Exit Jeffry. 


La Fluer. Doctor, I hope I have your pardon, that 
tho” no farther acquaintance than by letter, I thus wait 
upon you to pay my reſpects. 

Con. (to Liſette) It is the ſame I aw with the Mar- 
quis. 

(ade) Ard it is La Fluer his valet. 

La Fluer. And to aſſure you, that I, and all my 
brethren have the higheſt reſpect for your talents, and 
ſhall be happy to have you a member of our ſociety. 

Doc. I preſume, Sir, you are Doctor Myſtery, au- 
thor and firſt diſcoverer of that healing and ſublime 
Art Animal Magnetiſm. 

La Fluer. 1 am. 

Doc. And it will render you 8 curioſi- 
ty to become acquainted with the forms and effects of 
your power is ſcarcely to be repreſſed a moment, will 
you indulge me with the ſmalleſt ſpecimen of your art, 
juſt to ſatisfy my curioſity. 

Ia Fluer. You are then intirely ignorant of it? 

Doc. Intirely. 

La Fluer. And ſo am I. (ae Hem—hem—you 
muſt know Doctor | 

Doc. Shall I fend the women out-of the room. 

La Fluer. By no means——1no, no, but I will ſhew 

| both you and them a ſpecimen of my art direQly—- 

| | Yow 
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You know Doctor, there is an univerſal fluid, which 
ſpreads throughout all nature. 

Doc. A fluid? 

La Fluer. Yes, a fluid-—which ia—a fluid nc 
you know, Doctor, that this luid—-generally called a 
fluid, is the moſt ſubtle of all that is the moſt ſubtle— 
Do you underſtand me. 

Doc. Yes, yes. 

La Fluer. It aſcends on high, (loo ing dosen) and 
deſcends on low, (/ooking up) penetrates all ſubſtances, 


from the hardeſt metal, to the ſofteſt boſom—you un- 


derſtand me l perceive ? 

Doc. Not very well. | 
. La Fluer. I will give you a ſimile then 

Doc. I ſhall be much oblig'd to you. 

La Fuer. This fluid is like a river—You know what 
a river is? 

Doc. Yes, certainly. 

La Fluer. This fluid is like a river, that that 
runs—that—goes—that—gently glides--fo—fo—fo— 
while there is nothing to ſtop it.— But if it encounters 
a mound or any other impediment—boo—boo—boa 
—it burits forth—it overflows the country round 
throws down villages, hamlets, houſes, trees, cows, 
and lambs ; but remove obſtacles which obſtruct its 
courſe, and it begins again, ſoftly and ſweetly to flow 
—thus—thus--thus—the fields are again adorned, and 
every thing goes on, as well as it can go on. Thus it 
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is with the Anima Fluid, which fluid obeys the com- 
mand of my art. 

Doc. Surpriſing art! but what are the means you 
employ ? | 
La Fluer. Merely geftures-—or a ſimple touch 
Doc. Aſtoniſhing ! give me ſome proof of your art 
directly, do ſatisfy my curioſity. 

La Fluer. I will,-—and by holding this wand, in 
which isa Magnet; in a particular pofition, 1 will fo di- 
rect the fluid, that it ſhall immediately give you the moſt 
excruciating rheumatiſm which will laſt you a couple of 
hours—! will then change it to the gout then to 
ſtrong convulfions—and after into a raging fever, and 
in this manner ſhall your curioſity become ſatisfied-— 
(holds up his wand as if to Magneti/e.) | 

* Doc. Hold, Doctor, I had rather ſre the experiment 
| on ſome one elſe. 
© | La Fluer. Ok then, Sir, I have now at my houſe a 
4 patient whom the faculty have juſt given up as incu- 
rable, and notwithſtanding his diſorder is of a moſt 
violent and dangerous kind, I will have him brought 
here, and I will teach you to perform his cure your- 
ſelf. ho 

Doc. By the power of Magnetiſm ? 

La Fluer. By the power of Magnetiſm, 

Doc. That wou'd do me infinite honour indeed 
but why bring him to my houſe—pray who is he? 
La Fluer. A young man of Quality. 


Con. 
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Con. Dear Sir, let him be brought hither, and let 
me ſee the cure perform'd. 

Doc. (Takes La Fluer de.) I can't ſay I approve 
of a young man being brought into my houſe—for you 
muſt know Docor—that young Lady is to be my wife 
As we are not exactly of an age, another may make 
an impreſſion, 

La Fluer. Conſider my patient's ſtate of health, he is 
like a dying man. 

Doc. But he'll be well after I have cured him. 

La Fluer. Very true. 

Doc. (whiſpering La Fluer.) Pray Doctor, is it true, 
what they report that he who is once in poſſeſſion of 
your art, can, if he pleaſes, make every woman who 
comes near him, in love with him ? 

La Fluer. True—certainly it is. 

Con. Why this whiſpering, I am ignorant what are 
the virtues of your art, Doctor, but I am ſure it has 
not that of rendering you polite. 

La Fluer. Pardon madam—l was but inſtructing the 
Doctor in ſome particulars of which, you may heres 
after have reaſon to be ſatisfied. 

Li/. I doubt that, Sir, unleſs your art cou'd render 
this ſolitary confinement we are doomed to agreeable. 

La Fluer. Before the end of the day, you ſhall pre- 
fer it to all the falſe pleaſures of the gay world, for 
what are more falſe than the pleaſures derived from 
balls, maſquerades, and theatres. 

Doe. Very true. 


Li) 
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L Well I muſt own I love a Theatre. 

La Fluer. The worſt place of all, to frequent—once 
in my life, I was preſent at a Theatrical repreſenta- 
tion, but ſuch a piece did I ſee, ah, the moſt dange- 
rous for a young woman to be preſent at. | 

Li. (Eagerly creffing.) Pray, Sir, what was it? 

La Fluer. An honeſt Gentleman of about e years 
of age, was before the audience in love with a young 
lady of 18 whom he had brought up from her infancy, 
and whom he meant to make his wife. 

Doc. Very natural. 

La Fluer, A young Gentleman of the neighbour- 
hood becauſe he was young, rich, and handſome, ima- 
gined he would ſuit the young Lady better. 

Doc. Juſt like them all. 

La Fluer. He therefore diſguiſed his Valet, who un- 
der the maſk of friendſhip introduced himſelf to this 
good man the guardian. 

Doc. A Villain, he deſerved to be hang'd. 

La Fluer. And fiez'd the moment when he embraced 
him as I now embrace you—to ſtretch out his hand. 
While it was behind him, and convey a letter to the 
Lady's waiting maid. (La Fleur embraces the Doctor, 
and exchanges letters with Liſette, Liſette gives the 
letter ſhe receives to Conſtance, La Fleur puts the other 
into his pocket.) 

Li/. And ſhe gave him another] have ſeen the play 
myſelf—and it was very well acted. 

Cen. 
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La Fluer, And is it not ſcandalous to put ſuch ex- 
amples before young people ? 

Con. And pray doctor, do you think I am not un- 
der tufficient confinement, that you take the ſame me- 
thods, to make me ſtill more unbappy. 

La Flyer. (to the Doctor.) Why, does your ward 
diſlike confinement. | 
Doc. Beeauſe ſhe diſlikes me. 

La Fuer. Are you ſure of that, 
Doc. Yes, I think I am. | 
Con. I am dying with curioſity to read my letter. 

| [Ad- and Exit. 
La Fluer. This wand ſhall cauſe in her ſentiments 
the very reverſe, in this is a Magnet which ſhall change 
her diſpoſition take it (gives the wand) and while you 
keep it ſhe will be conſtrained to * you with the 
moſt ardent paſſion. | 

Doc. I thank you a thouſand times. (quite in raps 
ture.) | 

Lif. Excellent. [Exits 

Doc. Her maid has overheard us. | 

La Fluer. No, no, but take me into another apart- 
ment, and I will explain to you what at preſent, you 
are not able to comprehend—after which you will per- 
mit me to ſtep home and fetch my patient hither. 

Doc. Certainly— hen I am in poſſeſſion of my 


ward's affeQtion, 1 can have nothing to apprehend from 


him. And you are fure ſhe will now become favour. 
able to me— ?you are ſure I ſhall attra her. 
| Y 2 
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Ze Fluer. Yes, ſure—by the Loadſtone. (Exit, 


END OF ACT FIRST, 


— 
ACT IL 


SCENE.— Another Abartment in the Doctor's houſe, 


| Enter CONSTANCE and LISETTE. 
Liſette. 
1 Overheard it all—and he has given your guardian, 
the wand in which you heard him ſay the Mag- 
net was contain'd——and while he keeps it, it is to 
Magnetize you, and force you to love him, in ſpite of 
yourſelf, - | 

Con. All this agrees with the letter he has given me 
from his maſter, in which the Marquis informs me, 
by what accident, that letter, my guardian ſent to the 
Doctor who profeſſes Magnetiſm fell into his hands 
and immediately gave him the idea of diſguiſing his 
valet, and ſending him hither under the name of that 
DoRor—bu: where is La Fluer now? 

Li/. Juſt left your guardian, and gone home to bring 
the patient you heard him ſpeak of—and I would lay 
a wager, eee Gon Bae 
quis himſelf. 

Con. But for what end is all this? 

Lif. That they have planned, you may depend upon 
W e eee nothing to do but to pue- 
mais add ad. um 


Con, 
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Con, It will be difficult to feign a paſſion my heart | 
revolts at. _— | 
Li}. Never fear your good acting beſdes I will take 
equal ſhare in it. 
Con. How ! ou 
Lif. Fl fall in love with the Doctor as well as you 
if the Magnetiſm affects you—why not have the ſame 
power over me? and if it makes you /ove him, it ſhall | 
make me adore him. | 1 
Can. Huſh! here he comes. | | 
Enter DocTor, with the wand. 

Doc. (afide) What he has told ſeems fo very ſurpri- 
ſing, that nothing but proofs, can thoroughly con- 
vince me—and now for the proof. (looks at Con.) 

Lif. (afide to Conſtance.) He ogles you, calt a ten- 
der look, and accompany it with a ſigh. 

Con, (Sighing) Alas! 

Doc. My dear Conſtance, my lovely ward,-what, 
what makes you ſigh? wearineſs of your confinement 


1 ſuppoſe ? 


Wu——=—- re -* 


———————— DO — No 


1g Con. Ah, Sir. (bing) 

Ti Doc. Come, come, I confeſs the reſtraint you have 

II's been under, has been too much, and I am not ſurpri- 
{cd you have taken a diſlike to me. | 


Con. A diſlike to you?!—Ah! Sir—{( Aging) Oh, 
guardian, ( going to ſpeak turns away and hides her 
Jace.) 

Doc. (afide) I believe it will do. Come, come, Con- 


J fance, do not figh, and make yourſelf uneaſy, you ſhall 
32 net 
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not live many weeks thus retir'd for 1 am thinking of 
marrying you very ſoon (turns eagerly to him) to a fine 
young Gentleman (turns from bim.) 

Con. Ah! Cruel. (near crying.) 

Doc. What did you ſay, if I have the good fortune 
to be beloved by you, let me have the happineſs to hear 
it from yourſelf. 

Con. Yes cruel man, —ſome invincidle power com- 
pels me in ſpite of my refiſtance—yes—l love you. 

Li}. And J adore you. 

Dec. (flarting) What! yon too! I did not expect 
that. | | 

Li, No, mine is not merely a love, but a rage—a 
violence -l dcat to diſtration—love you to the loſs of 
my health, of ſpirits, of reſt and life. 

Con. If you do not take pity on the paſſion which 
burns in my heart. (with tenderneſs.) 

n 
conſume me with violence 

Con. Can you be inſenſible of my tender pleadings? 

Lif. Take care how you turn my afſection to hatred. 

Doe. (goes from bitwren them.) (afide) What a ter- 
rible ſituation I have got myſelf into, this effect of 
the Magnetiſm is very natural, it acts upon one as 
well as another, but Liſctte's love is very troubleſome, 
V'li call Jetiry iu and give up part of my power to him, 
he thall take the wand, for a few minutes and charm 
Liſette. 


Con. 


of 
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Con. Why do you thus run from me, is this the re- 
turn my love demands, but be not uneaſy, death ſhall 
deliver you from an object whoſe paſſion you deſpiſe. 
{turns from him.) 

Doc. Oh, that you cou'd bat read what is written 
in my leert. 

Li/. Ah, Sir, behold the ſtate (4neels) to which you 
have reduced a poor innocent, if I am treated with 
kindnefs, I am naturally ſoft, gentle, and tender, but 
if I am neglected (rifng,)—by all that's great and pre- 
cious I will do ſome ſtrange thing either to you, or to 
my rival. 

Doc. This Litette is ſo furious, ſhe makes me trem- 
ble, I muſt put an end to her affection, Jeffry. 

Enter JEFFRY. 

%f. Here, Sir, what do you want with me? 

Doc. Take this and carry it to my ſtudy. ( gives the 
wand.) 

Tef. Yes, Sir—directiy. (crofſes.) 

Doc. Stop a moment, Jefiry, ſtop a moment. 

Jef. Two, or three moments if you pleaſe. 

Doc. (afide) Now we ſhall ſee what effect it has. 

Lif. (to Conſtance) I ſee through this deſign, let us 
fall in love with Jeffry. 

Con. With all my heart. 

Doc. Well, Jeffry and and how do you do Jef- 


fry? 


Jef. Pretty well, conſidering my leg, where the dog 
bit me, and conkhdering I can only ſee with one eye. 
B 3 Li 
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Li But even that misfortune does not prevent your 
- looking very agreeable Jeffry. p | 

Doc. (afide\ It ſucceeds, ſhe's taken. 

Con. Who can reſiſt that amiable figure, deareſt Jef- 
fry. 

Jef. Ha, ha, ha, ha! 

Doc. (affde) This is as bad as the * 

Fef. I think the mad dog has bit us all. 

Lif. Is it poſſible you can love Jeffry, no, no, your 
fituation forbids it, take, take my maſter, I refign him 
to you. 

Cen. No, I refign him to you. 

Lif. 1 will not have him. 

Doc. This is a very diſagrecable ſituation, 

Lif. Jeffry will you be deaf to my paſſion ? 

Cor. Yes, I am ſure he will prefer me. 

Fef. No, I won't, I have been in love with her this 
twelve months, and I'll make choice of her. 

Con. Then what will become of me ! | 

Doc. I can bear this no longer, give me that, (n t e- 
es the ct.. And do yon make up fome medicines. 

Ah! my dear Lifette! yon have made me fo 
happy, I muſt ſhake hands. (ers to take ber hand, 

ſhe flaps his face.) | 

L/ Learn to bchave with more reſerve for the fu 
ture. | | 

Jef. Ecod! I think you have not behaved with much 
ä pn mc ind EO E'Y 
me ? 


. 
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Liſ. Love you | behold my maſter, and do not ima- 
gine I can love any but him, 

Con. No, who can love any but him. 

Doc. This is worſe and worſe—where is the Doctor, 
if he does not come and give me ſome relief, I am a 
ruined man (a /oud knocking) Jeffry ſee if that is him. 

(Exit Jeſfry. 
J have no doubt but it is, and with him the young pa- 
tient, on whom I am to prove my ſkill, Conſtance and 
you Liſette, leave the room for the preſent. 

Con. Yes, if you will go with me, but how do you 
think it is poſſible for me-to leave you—a feeling which 
] cannot explain. 

Li/. And one I cannot explain. 

Doc. But I am going to prefcribe—and it is impro- 
per. ö 
Enter La Frukx TP the Mazquis dreſi'd in a 
handſome robe de chamber and night-cap, the Doctor 

draws the chair. 

La Fluer. This Doctor is your patient. This is the 
renouned phyſician, from whom you aretoexpeQacure. 

Doc. He looks ſurprifingly well confidering how 
much he has ſuffered. 

La Fluer. That renders his caſe the more Pan] 
rous—I would rather a patient of mine ſhould look ill 
and be in no danger, than look well and be in immi- 
nent danger. 

Mar. To conceive the ſufferings I have undergone, 
a being muſt be transform'd, he muſt be more before 

he 
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-he can conceive, what I have felt—for months have 1 
led this agonizing life—but I am told Doctor you can 
put an end to my diforder—you have in your poſſeſhon 
that which can give me eaſe—but by what ſcience you 
are maſter of fo great a power, I own is beyond my 
comprehenſion. 

La Fluer. Dear, Sir, you know not half the refour- 
ces in the art of medicines, truſt firmly, that you are in 
the hands of perſons well inform'd, and well practiſed 

-e know how to give nature a filip ! 

Doc. Doctor Myſtery, do you uſe your authority 
with theſe females to leave us to ourſelves. 

Con. I can't go. 

Li/. Nor I. 

Ia Fluer. I believe it is very true ( goes and ſceli their 
pulſes) no, they can't go—no—the force of the attrac- 
tion will not ſuffer them to go. (to the Doctor) What 

do you think of the power of Magnetiſm now ? 

Doc. It has double the power, I defire, and I wiſh 
it not to act upon Liſette. 

Con. (to Liſette) I hope the Marquis is not re- Ny ill. 

La Fluer. I will remedy that (whiſpers the Doctor, 
evbile the Marquis makes figns of love to Conſtance, MM | 
r gets nearer his chair,) now attend to what I am 


! going to do, I will turn the whole affe ction of the | 
ly - maid upon myſelf. b 
Y Doc. I will be very much oblig'd to you. (La Fluer p 
. whiſpers the Doctor again.) 

F Mar: ep 
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Mar. (in a locu voice to Conſtance.) One word only, 
will you be mine ſhou'd my ſcheme prove ſucceſsful ? 

Con. What is it ? 

Mar. I have no time to ſay, but anſwer me will 
you be mine, 

Con. I will. 20 

Doc. (in a low voice to La Fluer) Very well, ex- 
tremely well, this will do very well, and now deliver 
me from her love as ſoon as you can. 

La Fluer. | muſt approach her, and 'tis done. * 
t Liſette, makes ſigns of magnet iſin, tben in a whiſper) 
am in love with you, feign to be ſo with me. 

Lil. 1 am in earneſt without feigning. 

La Fluer. So much the better, it will appear more 
natural; (returns to the Doctor) It's done, obſerve how 
ſhe looks at me. (During this the Marquis and Con- 
tance are exchanging ſighs.) 

Doc. What an art! 

La Huer. But I will ſhew its power in a manner yet 
more aſtoniſhing. 

Con. (to the Marquis in a low voice) I was on the 
point of being married to my guardian. | 

Doc. |s it poſſible ! 

Mar. ( forgetting himſelf and in warmth) Niſtrac- 
tion ! that muſt never be. (DoRor turns, to him in ſur- 
priſe, Liſette perceiving.) | 

Li Oh heavens, look to the patient. 

La Fluer, One of his fits has ſeized him, (Marquis 
pretends a fit) but its nothing, it will toon be o r. 

Mar. 
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Mar. Nay do not hide yourſelf, oh, oh, that I could 
plunge this ſteel (holds rip bis handkerchief) a hundred 
times in that deteſtable heart, come on monſter, and 
acknowledge thy conqueror, expiring under this hand, 

Doc. I'll go into the next room, it is me I believe, 
he hag a mind to kill, 

La Fluer. But he has no weapon, don't be affraid, 

Con. (to La Fluer) Oh, dear Sir, relieve him from 
this terrible fit. 

Doc. Do, I beg you will. 

La Fluer. I cannot wholly relieve him at preſent, 
but you ſhall ſee me change the manner of his ravings. 

Behold my power. (pretends to magnetiſe.) See, his 
countenance changes, his looks expreſs tenderneſs now, 
it is no longer fury that tranſports him, but the ſoft 
languor of love now pervades his ſenſes. 

Mar. (loatiag at Conſtance) Oh! charming Arpaſia. 
I Fluer. Arpaſia was the name of his firſt love, he 

fancies himſelf near to her. (Marquis ri/es from his 
chair and kneels to Conſtance.) 

Mar. Is it you then whom I behold, but, alas you 
do not ſuſpect what I have ſuffered in your abſence, 
and I only retain my life, in the pleaſing hope of one 

day paſſing it with you, and rendering yours as happy 
as my own, what am I to think of this filence, you do 
not anſwer to my tender complaints. Ah! you hate 
me, you deſpiſe me, but dread the effects of this con- 
tempt, I feel that it is in my power to accomplith all. 
(riftag.) | 


Lif. 
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Li/. He is going into his roving fit again, pray ma- 
dam ſpeak to him, if it is only a word. 

Mar. Speak to him one word, if it is only one word, 

La Fluer. Your ward is afraid of diſobliging you, 
but give her leave to ſpeak to him, if it is but one 
word, only to be witneſs to a ſcene ſo novelle. 

Doc. But, harkye. 

La Fluer. Pſhaw, pſhaw, A 
ſent, tell her ſhe may ſay yes —juſt yes. 

Doc. But why ſuffer her to ſpeak ? 

La Fluer. Confider you are in poſſeſſion of the Mag 
net, and nothing can prevent the power. of that charm. 

Mar. Ah! cruel, ought ] thus to wait for a word 
from thoſe lips, you wiſh then to behold me die. 

Doc. Well, well, anſwer him yes. 

Mar. oe On. 

Con. Yes. 

Mar. (lifes ber baud) Lane 
Doc. (endea vouring to ſeparate them) Hold, hold, 
this is a fit as powerful to me as it is to you. 

ann 1 ade 
rage again, 

Mar. What thrilling tranſport ruſhes to my heart, 
all nature appears to my raviſhed eyes more beautiful, 
than poets ever formed, his Aurora dawns, the fea- 
ther'd ſongſters chant their moſt meladious ftrains, 
the gentle zephyrs breathe their choiceſt perfumes, and 
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Doc. Come change this fit into another 

Mar. And you who liſten to me partake my joy, 
come and dwell with me under the ſhady branches of 
the river fide, come lovely ſhepherdeſs, (taking bold 
of Conftance) came young ſhepherd, (taking bold of 
the Doctor) mingle in the dance. 

Lif. Come young ſhepherd, (takes hold of the Doc- 
tor evith one hand, then La Fluer with the other.) 

Doc. I can't dance. 

Mar. ined roucetale; proſe with giatin Gepa the 
moſſy banks, and join in the rural paſtime. (takes them 
„„ > GOP aaron 
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| SCENE.—The Docron's Houſe. 


| Enter LiSETTE and * FLUER. 
UT when is this farce to end! | 
La Fuer. My maſter now he is introduced, will 
take advantage of ſome circumſtances, to obtain either 
by force or ſtratagem the Doctor's conſent to his wiſh- 
es, and as he finds he is beloved by the young lady, 
which before he was in doubt of 
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Lif. Pſhaw ! he might eaſily have gueſſed her ſenti- 
ments. A young woman, weary of confinement as ſhe 
was, is eaſily in love with the firſt young man who ſo- 
licits her aſtections. 

La Fluer. And may I hope you love me ? 

Liſ. Aye, Sir, I am weary of confinement like my 
miſtrefs. 

La Fluer. AWhouſand thanks, my dear Liſette. 

Li But while Jeffry keeps the keys of every door, 
no creature can either go out or enter, without his 
leave. | | | 

La Fluer. And is there no way to get rid of him. 

Li/. Yes, a thought ſtrikes me this moment, à cou- 
ple of days ago one of our neighbours dogs bit him, 
and our doctor, merely to ſhew his ſkill, in the cure, 
perſuaded him the dog was mad, ſuppoſe we make the 
Doctor himſelf believe he was really ſo, and that poor 

Enter Docro. 

Doc. He has had another fit, but I have juſt now left 
him in a ſound fleep, which came upon him, as ſud- 
denly as any of his waking parouxyſms. 
La Fluer. If that is the caſe he muſt be left alone, 
we will not diſturb him. | 

Li. (affide to La Fluer) When I return, be ſure to 
confirm whatever I ſhall ſay. _ [Exit. 

Ihe. What have you perſuaded her to leave you? 

La Fluer. Yes, for a little while. 

Doc. Why, too much of love is ſ-mething tedious 

ne once more to talk with you Doctor, upon this 
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ſurpriſing art, which though you have taken ſuch great 
pains to explain, I am ſtill far from comprehending ſo 
much as I think 1 ought. 

Za Fleur. I will before long, give you ſuch proof 


Enter L1SETTE fellowwed by Jerray. 


Lif. O ſave me, ſave me, or I am a dead won 

Doc. What's the matter? 

N. This is no joke, and I won't take it 2s ſuch: 

Lif. (goes betwween La Fluer and Doctor.) Have 2 
care of him, ſpeak low, he'll be at us. 

Doc. Will be at us? 

Lif. (in a low voice.) Jeffry is mad. 

Doc. What do you ſay ? 

Lif. I found him in his bed, gnawing the bed 
clothes, and when he ſaw me he wou'd have gnawed 
me too (ii Doctor u fo A) don't look at him Sir, 
don't look at him. 

Doc. Why I don't think this poſſible, the dog that 
bit him was not — | 
Lif. Indeed, Sir, he was as mad as ever 
La Fluer. Indeed, the poor creature looks as if ſome 

horrible infection had ſeized him. 

Doc. Why Il can't ſay but I think he does. 

Liſ. And I'll give you the true proof immediately 
(takes a glaſs of water and throws it on him.) 

Jef. What's that for, how e uſe me thus. 
(in great paſſion.) 

Li/. 2 you ee what a due he has to water 
b La 
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Ta Flur. That is a ſymptom, which confirms our 
ſuſpicions, 

Doc. (apith an air of dil!) An evident ſign of the Hy- 
drophobia. 

La Fluer, Yes | of the Hydrophobia. 
(Liſette comes qwith another glaſs of water to throw at 
him, be Har ts.) 

Jak See, ſee, how he looks only at the fight of water. 

Je. If you dare throw any more upon—(holds up 
bis band.) - 

Doc. Liſette let him alone, it is dangerous to puſh 
the poor creature to extremities, Doctor, ſuppoſe we 
Magnetize him ? 

La Fluer. No, Magnetiſm in caſes like this can have 
d vo effect. 
= Doc. What remedy then ? 
ir, La Fluer. 1 know of but one, and that is to ſmo- 
ther him. 
_ Li. The only thing tv the world. 
Doc. And we ought to loſe no time, if it muſt be 
_ Jef. What ſmother me. ( falls on his knees to the 
Door) Oh! Sir have pity on me. 
Doc. Don't be frightened, it will be over in ten mi- 
tely nutes. 

Fef. But I had rather not. 

Doc. Ungrateful wretch, do you confider the con- 
ſequence af living. | | 
Li. For ſhame Jefiry, don't aſk ſuch a thing. 

C2 Doc. 
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Doc. But ſince he wont conſent with a good grace, 
we muſt ſeize him all three together. 8 
Ah mercy what will become of me. 
Life (Ade to Jeſfry) Run out of the houſe and never 
come back if you wou'd fave your life. [Jeffry runs . 
La Fluer. He ſhan't eſcape, top him there. 
: [Exit after him, 
Doc. Why he has run into the ſtrect, what a deal 
of miſchief he may cauſe, and as I am alive, he has 
run away with all the kcy3 in his pocket. 
Li/. But luckily the doors are open. | 
Dec. But why docs not the Dactor come back. 
Li. Depend upon it he will not leave him, till he 
has him fecured in ſome ſafe place where he can do no 
miſchief. 
Enter CONSTANCE. 
Con. Dear Sir, come to the aſſiſtance of your patient, 
he has follow'd me to my chamber, and frighted me 
out of my ſenſes, I thought he was going to die, in- 


deed Sir he is very ill, I am ſure he can't live long. 


Enter Marqu1s, creeping Hoa to the couch, as if un- 
able to walk. 
Mar. Oh Doctor relieve me from thispreſſure or I die. 
Doc. I wiſh my brother phyſician was return'd. 
(alars''d) Come Sir, lean your head this way, where is 
your complaint, 
Mar. lere, here it lies (laying his band to bis He- 
mach) I ſcar this is the laſt hour of my life. 
| Doc. 
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Doc. No, no, I hope not (Magnetifing him ſome- 
times cuith one end of the wand and ſometimes with 
tother.) 

Mar. The malady changes its place, oh, my head, 
remove it from my head, make it deſcend (the Doftor 
more frighted) now it flies to my heart, it ſets * on 
fire, it tares it in pieces. 

Doe. I wiſh the Doctor wou'd return. 

Mar. My tortures redouble—vultures gnaw me, 
can't you remove them (attempts again to Magnetiſe) 
no, no, my ſtrength tails me—my eyes loſe their fight 
die -( groans, finks on the couch and remains mo- 

tionleſt.) 

Liſ. Oh! he's dead —he's dead he's dead. (crying.) 

Con. (in tears too) What will become of us all—he's 
dead — he's dead. 

Doc. I am quite ſhocked at it - but my dear child- 
ren, don't make ſuch a noife (trembling) the neigh- 
bours will hear you, and they will ſay I have kill'd him, 
with ſome of my experiments, 

Lif. It was that fatal wand you put upon his heart. 

Doc. Yes, I ſuppoſe I directed the fluid the wrong ' 
way, but perhaps he only fainted, - who knows but 
we may recover him,. will go and find ſome of ry 
new invented drops, which may perhaps 1cftore rim, 
(feels in bis pocket) and that poor unn ppy Jeff) has 
taken away the key of my cabinet where all my drops 
are. 


C3 Con. 
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Con. Break open the locks then, there is no time to 
loſe. 

Doc. And Doctor Myſtery not to return, every thing 
conſpires to ruin me, I was loth to receive this pa- 
tient into my hauſe. my heart foreboded ſome ill con- 
ſequence, dear me, dear me. [Exit in great uneaftne/+. 

Mar. (rifng) If my fcheme ſucceeds, the conſe- 
quence will be ſuch as you little dream of, where is 
La Fluer, 

Li. Gone to fecure Jeſſry, fomewhere out of the 
houſe. : 

Mar. If he does not return ſoon, all my long con- 
certed plan is overturned. 

Li. Here he is. 


Entsr La Frou. 


La Fluer. I have lodged him fafe for theſe two days. 

Mar. (taking off his robe) Give me your clothes, and 
take this immediately and be dead. 

La Fluer. Dead ! what do you mean ? 

Mar. Aſk no queſtions, but lie down on Boe couch 
and counterfeit being dead, 

Li. Your maſter has been doing it this half hour. 

La Fluer. (drefing himſelf) It is very ſtrapge, but 
ſince you command it. 

Mar. Dare not ſtir, or breath, —all ne on your 
acting well, you muſt have your face powder'd (Liſet- 
te powders his face) that he may not know you. 

Ls Fluer. Now I am in character. 


Mar, 


„ 
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Mar. Where are my people? 

La Fluer. At the tavern in the next ſtreet, both dif- 
guiſed like Doctors. 

Mar. That's right, I fly to them directly. (going) 

La Fluer. Your night cap, your night cap. 

Mar. And give me your wig. ( puts it on) I hear the 
Doctor coming, farewel, play your part to a miracle. 
| LExit. 

Con. And heaven proſper your defigns. 9 * 

La Fluer. (fitting ou the couch) But what 0 
this mean, I don't underſtand ? 

Lt/. Huſh, dead people never fpeak. Ga bim 
coron on the couch.) 


Enter Doctor. 


Doc. Well, how is he, what does he ſay? 
Lj. Why like all other perfons in his ſtate, he does 
not complain. 
Doc. Hold this bottle to his noſe, and ſprinkle this 
upon his face. 
Con. Alas, he is gone, and * can be of uſe. 
Doc. How a few moments has changed him, he's as 
white as aſhes ; lay your hand upon his heart Liſette, 
and feel if it beats at all, for my part, I am ſo diſcon- 
certed with the accident 1 am fit for nothing. 
Liſ. (lays her hand on his heart). All is till, Sir. 
Doc. Is there no motion? 
IL None in the leaſt—( flaps his face)—like marble 
Lap, again)—bas little feeling in it. a 
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Doc. Doctor Myſtery not returning I conceive this 
was a plot upon me. 

Li. And this poor creature was in the plot you 
think, and died on purpoſe to bring it about. 

Doc. No, but the other found he cou'd not cure him, 
and ſo left the diſgrace of his death to me, and my 
enemies will take the advantage of it,—conhdering 
how many of my patients have died lately. 

Lj. What are we to do with the body? 

Doc. I have yet one hope left, it is my laſt reſource 
and I wont heſitate, but about it inſtantly. 

Con. What reſource ? | 

Doc. ( to Liſette) He is certainly dead, is he not? 

Lif. Certainly ! there can be no doubt of that. 

Doc. And do what we will nothing worſe can hap- 
pen to him. 

IL. No, certainly, not in this world. 

Doc. Well then, I will try an experiment upon bim, 
which I once read, and I have often had a vaſt mind 
to try it upon Jeffry, out: as he was alive it might have 
proved fatal. 

Li. What is it? 

Doc. No matter you ſhall fee it performed, and I 
can't ſay I have much doubt of its ſucceſs. Begin to 
take off ſome of hig carments, while I go and get all 


the apparatus ready. [Exit. 


La Fluer. Bat 1 am not ſuch a fool to ſtay till you 
come back, my maſter may fay what he will, but I 
will go away. | 

If 
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L. Nonſenſe man, have you not undertook to be 
dead, come finiſh your part with à good grace. 
Con. Pray do, La Fluer, 

La Fluer. But what experiment is he going to try 
upon me, I always hated Doctors, and would never 
let any one of them come near me. 

Con, But this is not a doctor, the college have re- 
fuſed to admit him, fo don't be afraid. 

La Fluer, Ol if that's the caſe. 

Lif. (thrgwvs him down as before) Huſh! play your 
part, 


Enter DocToR, with a bag of inflruments. 


Doc. Liſctte, help me with theſe inftruments, and 
then run and watch that ſkillet of oil on the fire, and 
hen it boils bring it hither. - | 

Liſ. But ſuppoſe any body ſhould come in while 


you are trying the experiment. 
Dac. Right, I'll lock the door, my fright makes me 


ſorget every thing. [ Exit. 

La Fluer. Let me ſee the inſtruments. 7 A 

Li. Paw, what ſigniſies ſeeing them, a' n't you to 
feel them? | 

Doctor. ( ſpeaking without) What, force into a man's 
houſe whether he will or no. 

Con. I hear a noiſe, (/:oks out) it is the Marquis re- 
turned, and all his ſchemes perhaps will be fulfilled. 
(La Fluer lays down again.) 

| Euter 
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Enter Maxis, Piccard, and FRANCOIS, diſguiſed 
as Doctors, the Marquis having changed his areſs, a 
bat maſt over bis face, 


Enter DocTor, PiCCARD and FRANCOIS go behind. 


Mar. 1 have powerful reaſons for entering this houſe 
I came hither accompanied by theſe phyficians, ſent 
with me by the college to demand a patient, who was 
this morning brought hither by a notorious profeſſor 
of Quackery, the young gentleman is of family and 
nearly allied to me. 

Dec. (afide) 1 am undone ! 

Mar. Where is he, Sir—I muſt ſee him and fpeak 
IL At preſent you can't ſpeak with him, he is in a 
better world. ( pointing to La Fluer.) 
ar. Alas! behold him there, or am I deceived, no 

it is he himſelf whom I ſee,—and he is dead. Gentle- 
men I call you as witneſs he is dead, and that yonder 
ſtands the aſſaſſin. (Piccard and Francois examine the 
body. Piccard-puts on his ſpectacles. 

Fran. (feeling his pulſe) Yes, he is dead, but he is 
not dead according to our rules. (they place tbemſeluca 
at the table.) 

Mar. O my dear friend, and are you gone, but 


your death ſhall be revenged, villain (to the Doctor) 


tremble, for thy life ſhall anſwer for this, Gentlemen, 
gentlemen, pleaſe to take notes of what you ſee and 
hear in this houſe. (the Doctor corites.) 


ed 
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Li/. Dear Sir have pity on my poor maſter he has 
killed, killed the poor gentleman to be ſure, but it was 
without malice, 

Doc. But you know des this is not the firſt 
patient, that has been killed during an qperation. 

Pic. Aye, by the authority of the college. 

Doc. (to the Marquis) * my only is in 
your mercy. 

Mar. Then deſpair, for know I am the Marquis de 
Lancy, and call to your remembrance, with what in- 
tence you rejected all my overtures to eſpouſe your 
ward, here is the advantageous contract I repeatedly 
ſent to you, and which you had the arrogance to re- 
turn to me without even deigning to look at it. 

Doc. Only deliver me from this trouble, and I will 
fign it without reading it at all. 

Mar. But will the Lady alſo fign it? 

Con. No, for how could I wed another when he 
(the Doctor) is the object of my love. 

Doc. But conſider, my dear Conſtance, that I am 
old, and ugly, jealous, and infirm, indeed I am, in- 
deed I am, I proteſt Conſtance. 

Con. But my love for you is ſo implanted in my 180 

Mar. If that's the caſe, come Sir follow us. (going) 

Doc. Stay, give me the contract, and let me fign it. 
(ade) 1 will once more have recourſe to the wand. 

Mar. What imports your ſigning, if your ward will 
not, | 


| 


| 
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Doc. She will ſign. 
Con. Never. g 
Doc. Give me the contract, and hold that (gives the ] 
and to the Marquis, takes the contrad and fgns it.) | 
Mar. What's this? | 
Doc. Keep it, never let it go from you. 
F Con. Yes, I feel a defire to ſign, give me the con- 
\ tract. 
| Doc. Aye, I was ſure of it. (Conſtance fgns) And 
| there Marquis is the contract. (giving it him.) 
- La Flaer., Ah! I breathe again, I am a little better. 
Doc. (farting) Why be is not dead. 
Ia Fluer. No, I am mending apace. 
Doc. Gentlemen tear in pieces the proceſs. (to La 
Fluer) Oh Sir, what miſery have you brought upon 


me. 


„ od : + 


La Fluer. And what miſery would your damn'd in- 
ruments, and your boiling oil have brought upon me. 
Doc. How did you hear, in that fit what I ſaid. 
La Fiuer. Very eaſily, Sir return him the wand, and 
| the ladies I dare ſay will fall in love with him again. 
| Doc. (looking at bim, then at the Marquis) My 
| eyes are open, I recollect them both, but this was the 


f ſick man (to the Marquis.) 
| La Fluer. But I was the dead one, 
| Dec. 1 am cheated, defrauded,—what, ho, A 
| bours,—here are thieves, murderers (calling.) 
Mar. Nay, Doctor, reflect upon the arts you made 
uſe of, to keep my Conſtance yours, even in ſpite of 
her 


the 
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her inclination, then do not condemn the artifice I em- 
ployed to obtain her, with her own conſent. A re- 
ward like this, urged me to encounter every hazard, 
and every danger. For believe me, Doctor, there is no 
Magnetiſm, like the powerful Magnetiſm of Love. 
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ACT JI. 


SCENE.— A rural Profpe@. 
Enter SCOUT and Wirk. 


Scout. 

AY, nay good wife not ſo loud, or I vaniſh. Five 
and twenty years have I expos'd my organs of 
hearing (aye, and though I ſay it, without whining too) 
to the encounter of the tougheſt lungs in Weſtminſter 
Hall, with no worſe effect as yet, than a moderate 
deafneſs of the left ear; and a whizzing from time to 
time in the right, but that dear lovely, indefatigable 
tongue of thine, fo far outdins the bar itſelf, that 
though a lawyer 
Mrs S. A lawyer! why in that trim you look more 
like a client, than a lawyer, and no one, to fee you 
in ſuch a dreſs, wou'd imagine you had ever carried 
on a ſuit, in any one's name but your own. Out upon 
you, you are a diſgrace to the profeſſion, and had you 

2 grain of ſpirit—— | 
Scout. Spirit ! oh, there at leaſt you wrong me, and 
I defy any practitioner of twice my ſtanding to produce 
more inſtances of ſpirit, than I have; who expoſes him» 
klf to the diſpleaſure of the judges z or the cenſure of 
| A the 
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the courts. Shew me the man that ſets the pedantic 
regulations of common practice more at defiance than 
I have done; hav'n't I been obliged to quit the London 
courts only for difplaying too much ſpirit on a certain 
occafſon ? 

Ars S. Very fine truly! and do yo boaſt of your 
blunders, and make a merit of your diſgrace ? 

cout, This accident to be ſure forces me to try my 
talents in the obſcurity of rural practice; and yet ſince 
our removal to this village, though next door to Juſ- 
tice Mittimus, the beft accuſtom'd ' Magiſtrate in the 
whole country, no favourable opportunity bas offer'd ; 
not a hare has been ſnar'd, or a head broke, or (what 
is ſtranger ſill) a fingle baſtard born, though we have 
been here a whole fortnight, nay the very cattle keep 
out of pound, to ſpite me. But come have a little pa» 
tience, times will mend. 
- Mrs S. And in the mean time, nn is to ſtarve, 
and your daughter, to loſe the opportunity of ſettling 
herſelf in the world, by à match with one or other of 
the young men, who court her, and whom the pover- 
ty of your appearance frighten away. 

Srout, Why to ſay the truth there is nothing in my 
drefs that can bring either lovers to my danghter, or 
clients to myſelf. Mankind is govern'd by ſhew, and 
the ſureſt way to obtain the countenance of the world 
is never to appear to want it. Cou'd I but once put 
on the appearance of bufineſs, the reality perhaps wou'd 

toon follow, let me ſee—cou'dn't I- es I have it—VIl 
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go, and purchaſe me a handſome ſuit of clothes im- 
mediately. 

Mrs $. A handſome fuit of clothes! what, without a 
farthing in your pocket ? 

Scout. Why not ?—in London all your ' handſome 
ſuits are purchas'd the fame way. What colour ſhall 
I chufe? bats-wing—or—— 

Mrs S. Oh no matter for the colour if you can find 
any one kind enough to truſt you with the cloaths. 

Scout. Then to loſe no time, I' ſtep over the may 
to the rich drapers, my neighbour Snarl's. 

Mrs S. To neighbour Snarl's! have a care what you 
do there. You know his Son Charles is in love with 
our Harriet, and wou'd have marricd her before now; 
but for fear of his father; I won'd not for the world 
you ſhould do any thing to overthrow my daughter's 


hopes. 
Front. Never fear, ſtep in and fetch my hat and 
gown, [Exit Mrs S. 


I have juſt time to ſlip it on; it will give me a more 
creditable appearance before old _ and theſe = 
of mine into the er 


Enter Mas ScouT, with gown and bat. 


Aye, this will do. How many ſleek, ſpruce, demure 
looking gowns are there in the world, as well as this, 
good for an elſe, but l things not fit to be 
Ken. ; [Exeurt.- 

SCENE. 
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SCENE. Aar s. ſhop, Day- oel, pen and int, 7 
cloath on counter, Tc. {att 


Enter SNARL and CHARLES. loft 


Sarl. Well Son, I order'd you to enquire me out a 
Shephad inſtead of that dog Sheepface ; didn't I? 

Char, Why ſurely Father, you have no fault to find 
with Sheeptace. 

Szarl. No; only that he is a thief! an n thek! 
(bar. I always found Sheepface a very faithful ſer- 
vant. | 
- Snarl. To you he may, has nds n+ he has been 
but a month in my ſervice, and there are fourteen of 
my wethers miſſing, now it is impoſlible fo great a 
number in fo ſhort a time cou'd die of the rot, as he 

" "Char. You don't conſider what a havock a diforder 

ſometimes makes. 

© Snarl, With the help of a Doctor, I grant you, but 
my ſheep had no Doctor, poor things! yet they cou'd 
not have made more haſte if they had been preſcrib'd 
for, by the whole faculty.—As for that dog, Sheepface, 
I have ſuſpected him for ſometime: but laſt night I 
caught him in the fact, and this morning I mean to 
bring him before Juſtice Mittimus; but firſt of all, I 
muſt know exactly, what's my loſs. Reach me the ac- 
count of the flock. ( fits down) And if neighbour 
Gripe, the conſtable enquires for me; ſend him this 
Ways" 


Enter 


% 
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| Enter SHEEPFACE, 

Char. (afide to Sheepface.) Sheepface all's out I find, 
ſather's confoundedly angry, try what you can do to 
{often it, but beware of ſpeaking, (Exit. 

Snarl, Let me fee “! bought of Farmer Clud.”— 

Sheep. Save your good worſhip, Sweet Maſter Snarl. 

S$narl, How villain, have you the impudence to ap- 
pear in my ſight, after the tricks you have play'd me. 

Sheep. Only to tell your ſweet worſhip, that neigh- 


, 


ut 2 


4 bour Gripe has been talking to me about ſheep-ſteal- 
ing, and Juſtice Mittimus, and your - worſhip, and a 

5 power of things, and ſo I ſaid I wou'dn't make a ſe- 

1 cret of it to my good maſter's worſhip any longer. 

p Snarl. Your affected innocence, ſha'n't ſave you, you 

| raſcal z didn't I catch you laſt night killing one of mod 


fatteſt of my wethers. 

Sheep. Only to keep it from dying. 

Saarl. Kill it, to keep it from dying! 

Sheep. Of the rot, an' pleaſe your worſhip. Its a 
ſecret I learnt from the doctor in our town. He cur d 
moſt of his patients the ſame way.. 

Srarl. The doctor, raſcal ! the doctor has 2 licenſe 
to kill from the college. Such ſheep as mine too 
there was not in all England, ſuch another breed * 
Spaniſh wool. 

Sheep. Be ſatisfied your worſhip with the blows you 
gave me, and let's make up matters, if its your wor- 
ſnip's ſweet will and pleaſure. 


& | 


Snarl. 
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' Snarl. My will and pleaſure is to hang you, raſcal, 
to hang you. 
' Sheep. Confider your worſhip, I was married but 
yeſterday, leave me to myſelf a week or two, and who 
knows but I may ſave you the trouble. 
_ ._ Snarl. No, raſcal, the gallows is the quickeſt reme. 
dy of the two, and every bit as lure as t'other. 
. Sheep. Heaven give you good luck of it then, if it 
muſt be ſo, ſweet Maſter Snarl, I muſt go look for a 
lawyer, I ſee, or might will overcome right. Oh dear, 
that an honeſt man ſhould be treated ſo, only for kil- 
ling a few ſheep to ſave *em from dying. [Exit. 

Snarl. ( fitting down) A dog! but he ſhall pay for 

this. Let me ſee—two, and two are fou 
| Enter Scovr. 
out. The coaſt is clear at laſt—now or never. 

Snarl. And ſeven—no, nine | 

Scout. (afide) Yonder's a piece of cloth now wou'd 
ſuit me to a hair. Give me leave Sir, to 

Srarl. Who's there? Gripe I ſuppoſe. Wait a mo- 
ment honeſt Gripe. 

Scout. I am lawyer Scout your 8 am 
come tow. 

Szarl. J am lawyer Scout, my neighbour's very 
humble ſervant ; but he and I have no buſineſs toge- 
ther, that I know of, —_< Carried over 
Scout. You'll have another ſtory to tell to-morrow, 
or I'm much miſtaken (ae I find Sir, upon look- 
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ing over my late father's papers, an account of a debt 
left unpaid, and I am come 

Snarl. Its no buſineſs of mine; I owe no man a far- 
thing, | . 
Scout. I wiſh I cou'd ſay as much for myſelf; but I 
find that my father was indebted to yours in a ſmall 
„ „ eee ee 

ae home to pay it you. | 

al (riſing) My dear Sir, ten thouſand data 
vr my forgetfulneſs. I recolle& you perfectly now. 
es, you liv'd in the next village, and you and [ were 
worn comrades formerly. Pray Sir, be ſeated. (bands 
8 chair.) 7 
Scout, Dear Sir, if thoſe ado an ma dos. 
had a little of my punctuality, I ſhould be a richer 
1 than I am, but to have my name in any one's 
e b "Ie 
Srarl. And yet the generality of people bear it very 
patiently, 

Scout. nn who 
one a farthing, and for that reaſon I am come to know 
Iyhen you'll be at leiſure to receive the money. 
Snarl. No time like the proſent. | 
Scout. True, I have it at home, ready tokdy: but as 
have the management of my father's effects, only as 
nardian for my daughter Harriet, its proper that the 
ther guardians ſhou'd be by at the payment. | 
Snarl, Very true Sir, then what do you think of tos 
dorrow at three o clock? 


0 
ee — — . — 


_ who buy once, can't for the blood of them, help co- 
ming to you again. A pretty b of cloth ti 


"muſt eat a bit of dinner together to-day. I have a fine 
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Scout. With all my beart, but I have interrupted 
you perhaps. (ri/es) Why Sir, you do more bufineſ 
than all the L in this part of the country 
put together. 

Snarl. I can't complain. 

Scout. No, you have ſuch a way with you, that thoſe 


Saarl. Very pretty. 
"Seout. One meets in your ſhap, ſuch a generoſity of 
treatment, a politeneſs of behaviour, that makes it 
pleaſanter to pay money to you than to receive it elſe 
where. The wool ſeems tolerably fine. 

. Snarl. Right Spaniſh wool every hair of it, Sir. 

Scout. $0 I thought; now we talk of Spaniſh u ool, 
if I am not miſtaken, Mr Snarl, you and I went to 
ſchoal together formerly. 

- Snarl, What, to old Ironfift ? 

Scout. The ſame ; you were a very handſome youth 
I remember. | 

Snarl. So my mother always ſaid. y 

Scout. Egad, for old acquaintance fake, you and! 


Fo 


gooſe at home, that a client ſent me from Norfolk. 
Snarl. A gooſe ! that's my favourite diſh. 

Scout. And my wife ſhall dreſs it by a family receipt. 
Its a treaſure, that receipt's a perfect treaſure. Her 
uncle, the late Alderman Dumpling, paſs'd throng) 

the 


wn & B&B, 
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the whole circle of corporation honours, and died 
Mayor by virtue of that receipt. 

Snarl. Aye! Aye! 

Scout. Then Mrs Scout will be labor to ſee you; 
now I think on't, I promis'd her, that you ſhould have 
my cuſtom for the future, and to make a beginning I 


don't care if I have the pattern of a Tuit of cloaths from. 


you now. 

Snarl. Very happy to accommodate you Sir; what 
colour wou'd you chooſe ? 

Scout. Colour ! why here's a pretty one * to 
my mind Sir. 

Snarl, Very pretty indeed Sir; its an iron grey. 
Shall I cut off the quantity you want, to have it ready? 

Scout. To have it ready; no Mr Snarl, pay as you 
go, that's my rule; pay as you-go. 

Snarl. Ecod, an excellent rule it is. 

Scout. Do you remember Mr Snarl, the evening we 
vere together at the gooſe and gridiron ? 

Snarl. What the evening I ſo roaſted our curate. 

Scout. The ſame; you were very ſevere on him. 
You had a world of wit.Pray what muſt I pay you 
a yard for this cloth ? 

. Snarl. Why Sir, another ſhou'd pay me nineteen 
and fixpence ; but come, you ſhall have it at nineteen 
ſhillings, —Now I think of it. Here's your quantity 
ready cut. 

Scout. Ready cut—that's lucky indeed. (/ratches 
t the cloth.) 

B Snard, 


| 


14 ——_ JT 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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| Snarl. Stop a moment, till I meaſure it before you. 
Scout. O fie! do you think I have any doubt of you. 
Snarl. But the price. 
Scout. Poo, I never haggle with a friend; I leave all 
that to you. Good day. 
Snarl. Let my ſhopman carry it over, and bring 
bac 
* Scout. No, no, don't take him from buſineſs. It is 
but a ſtep you know, and I'd carry it twice as far to 
oblige you. Compliments to Mrs Snarl ;z—-good-bye 
to you, good-bye. [ Exit, Snarl follows. 


ScouT's Houſe. 


Enter KATE and SHEEPFACE, 
Kate. Lookye, if you want a Lawyer to bring you 
| out of a ſcrape, my Maſter's the man for your money. 

Sheep. I know ity he ſtood my friend once when bro- 
ther and I were put to trouble; —wou'd you believe 
it only for mending the complexion of a bald fac'd 
herſe—but I have ſuch a treacherous memory, I don't 
know how it came about, but ſome how or other | 
forgot to pay him. 

Kate. .He'll not think of that perhaps: at any rate 
take care not to tell him, who the plaintiff is; for I 
know he wou'd not on any account be concern'd 
againſt Mr Snarl. | 

Sheep. I'll only tell him of my maſter, without men- 
tioning any name; and he'll think I mean the Farmer 
] liv'd with, when I courted you firſt, 

Kate: 


ale. 
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Kate. Do ſo, here he comes. [Exit. 
Enter SCOUT. 

Scout. Sure I ſhou'd know that face, I think—Yes, 
the ſame, Harkye didn't I ſave you and your brother 
from being hang'd ſome time ſince at York. 

Sheep. Yes, your worſhip, yes. 

Scout. By the ſame token, one of you forgot to pay 
me. 

Sheep. Yes, that was brother. 

Scout. The other was fick at the trial, and died ſome- 
time after in priſon. 

Sheep. That was not I. 

Scout. So I ſee. 


' Sheep, For all that I was ficker, nor brother! and ſo 


as I was ſaying, I am come to beg of your worſhip to 


ſpeak for me before the Juſtice againſt his worſhip my 


maſter. 

Scout. What the great farmer in the neghbourhood ? 

Sheep. He hves in the neighbourhood ſure enough, 
and your worſhip ſhall be paid to your heart's content. 

Scout. Let me hear your cate, and be ſure you tell 
it without diſguiſe, 

Sheep. You muſt know then, an' pleaſe your wor- 
ſhip, my maſter gives me but. little 'wages, very ſmall 
wages, indeed, and fo to take amends for that, with- 
out doing him any damage, I thought as how Fd beit 
do a little buſineſs on my account with a worthy neigh- 


bour, a butcher by trade. 


Scous. And what kind of buſineſs do you carry on? 
B3 Sheep. 
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"Sheep. Under favour. I hinder ſheep from dying of 
the rot. | 

Scout. There's no harm in that; how do you con- 
trire.!ł⸗ʒãſ,ỹß; ' 

Sheep. Pleaſe your worſhip, I cut their throats, be- 

fore they have time ta catch it. 
Scaut. A very efleQtual remedy truly, and your maſ- 
ter perhaps is unreaſonable enough to ſay you do fo 
only to fell the carcaſes, and keep the money to your- 
felf? - 

Sheep. Yes, your worſhip, and I can't bear it out of 
his head, becauſe laſt night be ſaw me—I mean—I— 
muſt I tell the truth ? 

Scout. Yes, tell the truth here, or how ſhall we be 
able to lie to any purpoſe elſewhere. 

Sheep. The truth of the matter then is, that laſt night, 
after I was married, having a little leiſure time upon 
my hands, I took a walk as far as our pens, and there 
as I was muſing on 1 don't know what z—out 1 takes 
my knife, and ſo happening by mere accident to put 
it (craving your worſhip's pardon) under the throat of 
a fat wether, I don't know how it came about, but it 
was not long there, before the wether died all of a ſud- 
den as a body may ſay. 

Scout. And there was ſome body looking on, the 
whole time, eh! 

Sheep. Yes, maſter from behind the hedge, and ſo he 
will have it that-14 wethers, which I ſav'd from catch- 
ing the rot, died all along of me. And ſo as your wor- 

ſhip 


1 
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ſhip may ſce, he laid ſuch a ſhower of blows upon me 
as put the bride out of temper the whole night; but I 
hope your worſhip will ſtand my friend, and not let 
me loſe the fruits of my honeſt induſtry all at once. 

Scout. I underſtand you; there are two ways of pro- 
ceeding in this affair; the firſt won't put you to a far- 
thing of expence. 

Sheep. Lets try that by all means. 

Scout. With all my heart you have ſcrap'd up 
ſomething handfome in the courſe of your practice on 
your maſter's ſheep. 

Sheep. Heaven knows I have been up late and early 
for it. | 

Scout. Your ſavings are all in hard caſh, I ſuppoſc. 

Sheep. Yes, your worſhip. 

Scout. You muſt hide the whole ſum immediately in 
the ſafeſt place you can think of. 

' Sheep. That I will, without fail. 

Scout. Your maſter will be obliged to pay all co s, 
and charges. 

Sheep. So he ought; he can afford it. 

Scout. And without a penny out of your pocket. 

Sheep. Juſt as I wou'd have it. 

Scout, He'll be put to the trouble of having you 
bang d. 

Sheep. Zounds, let us try the other way firſt. 

Scout, Well then you are to be _— before Juſ- 
tice Mittimus. 

Sheep. $0 I am told. 

B 3 Scouts 
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Scout. Take notice of this. 
Sheep. Never fear me. 
Scout. To every queſtion, aſk'd you, either by the 
court, the plaintiff, lawyer, or myſelf, make no re- 
ply but in the language of your own ewes, when they 
call their lambs; you can fpeak that language, can't 
you? | 
Sheep. Its my mother tongue. 
Scent. The blows you have received on your head, 
have ſuggeſted a ſcheme which aſſiſted by Mittimus's 
credulity —__— ſave you: but I oy to be 


well paid. 


Sbesp. That you ſhall as I am an honeft man; good- 
day your worſhip. Lord, Lord ! what troubles we 
poor folks have to keep our own in this world. Your 
ſervant your worſhip; I ſhall remember. Baa, baa, 
baa. [Extt. 

Scout. So, if the contrivance I have thought of to 
elude my neighbour's demand, does not ſucceed; the 
money I get from this new client may ſtop his mouth 
Perhaps, Exit. 


END OF ACT FIRST. 


the 
re- 
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ACT II. 
SCENE —Rural praſpecł. 


Enter SNARL. 
Snarl. 


EIT RY CC ens I am to receive - 


different ſums of money from my worthy neigh» 
bour lawyer Scout, and to eat a gooſe with him, dreſs d 
after a receipt of the late worſhipful Alderman Dum- 
pling, Well, I always ſaid the aldermen were a uſe- 
ful body of men. But ſuppoſe 1 call in to fee how 


matters ſtand, by way of aſking how he does; here's 


a ſavoury ſinell. Egad they have put down the gooſe 
already. I'll go and have a fop in the pan. Exit. 


SCENE. — A room in Scovr's Houſe. 


Enter Scour and Wirz. 
Scout. Quick, quick old Snarl is coming up; I hear 
him on the ſtairs. Now mind your cue wife. 


Mrs S. Never fear me; W I war- 


rant me. 
Enter SXARL. 
Scout. (in a chair as fick.) Wi-k-e here's the apo» 
the-cary. 


Snarl. The apothecary ! 
Scout. He brings me the cooling mixture, 


Snarl. The cooling mixture. 


3 
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Mrs F. O dear Sir, I hope you have brought ſome. 
thing to give my poor huſband a little eaſe. He has 
been in the condition you ſee this fortnight paſt. 

Snarl. This fortnight woman, why 

Mrs S. Yes, this day fortnight, of all the good days 

in the year, he was taken with a lunacy fit, and has 
not been out of the room ſince. 
-  Snarl, Zounds not out of the room; why he came 
to my houſe this morning by the ſame token he bought 
four yards of iron grey cloth of me, and I am come 
for the money. Good morrow Mr Scout. 

Scout. Good morrow, good Mr Drench. 

Snarl. Mr Drench ! 

Mrs S. He takes you for the apothecary Sir, pray 
leave the room for heaven's ſake, if you'can give him 
no relief. 

Snarl. But patience ; you remember Mr Scout, this 
morning 

Scout. Les, this morning, I bid my wife lay by ſor 
3 | 

Snarl. Aye} I knew he wou'd remember it. 

Scout. | bid her lay by for you carefully, a large 
glaſs full of my 

Snarl. A glaſs ful'! 1 am come for my money. 
Zounds is that the coin I am to be paid in. 

Mrs $. Dear Sir, retire. 

Szarl. When 1 am paid, and not before. 


Scout. 


ay 


for 
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Scout, 1 beſeech you let me have no more of theſe 
odious pills ; they had like to have made me give up 
the ghoſt, 

Srart, T wiſh they had made you give up my cloth. 

Scout, (rifing) Wiſe, ſee, ſee, three large buzzing 
butterflies with amber heads, and chriſtal wing: 
there they go—-there——taly o! hoics, hoics, tal- 
ly 0! ho, ho! 

Snarl. I fee none of them. 

Mrs S. But you ſee he raves. 

Scout. (falling back in chair) Save me A folks 
from the doctor, and a fig for the diſeaſe. | 

Snarl, O he talks good ſenſe now—Now I'll ſpeak 
to him Neighbour Scout. 

Scout. ( jumping up) My client, my lord, Sir Hugh 
Witherington ! 

Snarl. Sir Hugh Witherington ! 

Scout. Charges the defendant Sir Hugh Montgome- 
171 

Snarl. Gomery! why is it poſſible I cou'd have 
miſtaken another for him. 

Mrs $. Nay now you have tormented the poor man 
ſufficiently, let him have a little reſt, 

Snarl. Stay, he looks as if he wou'd ſpeak to me. 

Scout. O dear Mr Snarl. 

$narl, He knows me; I ſaid fo, 

Scout, I beg ten thouſand pardons, 

Snarl, No apologies—well, —— 
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Scout. That fince my arrival in this village, I haven't 
been to ſee you. 
Snarl, Not been to ſce me! why this very day you 
know | | 

Scout. Yes, to day, to make my excuſes, I ſent an 
attorney of my acquaintance. 

Snarl. An attorney! Eh, ſhall I never ſee my cloth 
again ? but its all a ſham, you yourſelf was the very 
perſon, by the fame token your father ow'd mine 50 
pounds: Aye, aye, you may ſhake your head, but ! 
ſha'n't quit the place, without either my cloth or my 
money. 

Scout. This wont do I find, I muſt try another me- 
thod. (afide) Wife, wife, don't you hear them? the 
[thieves are breaking in at the door—but I'll bite *em 
—this way—here they come—my muſket—I'l ſhoot 
*em. Stop thief ! ſtop thief—(co/lars Snarl) my muſ- 
ket, my muſket ! [Exit, 

Snarl. A thief! my muſket, ecod, it may be danger- 
ous, to argue with a madman, and a blunderbuſs. 
Re-enter Scour, with a birch broom, which be level: 

at Snarl, a ſuppoſing it a muſket, ſerambles off cry- 

ing out, 
O Lord! o dear! 

Scout. Ha, ba, ha! he's gone at laſt. 

Mrs S. Yes, yes, he's gone. You have no further 
occaſion for me; but ſtay you here for fear of his re- 
turn. | [Exit. 
Scaut. 


ven't 
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Scout. So, I have got a reprieve for ſome time at 
leaſt ; here he comes again: Stop thief—ſtop thief 
ſtop thief. O its my new client. 

| Enter SHEEPFACE, 

Sheep. At your worſhip's ſervice, Juſtice Mittimus 
is ready, and the court will fit immediately, 

Scout. Wait till I put on my gown, and be ſure you 
remember the inſtructions I gave you. 

Sheep. Never fear, your worſhip: Baa; practice 
makes perfect they ſay. 

Scout. This way ; we have no time to loſe. 

Sheep. I have been improving myſelf this half hour 
paſt, in our pens,-and now I am ſo fluent in talking 
like a ſheep, that I queſtion if his worſhip, and the- 
whole bench together could beat me at it. {Exeunt. 


SCENE—The Court at the Fuſftice's—Table, 5 chairs, 
Clerk, Cc. diſcovered. 


MiTTiMUs, 2 JUSTICES, and SxARL. 

Mit. Well, the court is aſſembled ; and the parties 
may appear. Where is your lawyer, neighbour e 

Snarl. I am my own lawyer. 

Enter SCOUT, SHEEPFACE, and CONSTABLES, 

Scout. (afſtde to Sheepface) How! raſcal, you have 
impos'd upon me. Is that the plaintiff? 

Sheep. Yes, that's his worſhip, my good maſter. 

Scout. (aide) How ſhall I get out of this ſcrape ?— 
If I go off, it will rouze his ſuſpicions ; I'll &en ſtay and 
outface him. . ; 
| Szarl, 
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: Snarl; (/eeing Scout) Heyday, who have we here! 
the very fellow as 1 live. 
Mit. Neighbour Snarl, you and the Plaintiff Wie 
Snarl. Then you muſt know that this thief. 
Mit. Come, come, no abuſe, 
Snarl. The ſhort and the long of it then is, that this 
ſcoundrel ſhepherd of mine that was, has robb'd me of 
fourteen wethers. 
Scout. That remains to be prov'd. 
Snarl. (affde) His voice by Jupiter. 
ak k. Sp. proof have you? 
rl. Proof—why I—I ſold them this morning 
eee gave him in charge four yards 
0 ] don't mean that —fourſcore ſheep, I ſhould ſay, 
and there are but threeſcore and ſix forthcoming. 
Scout. I deny the fact. 
Snail. Well if 1 had not left the other in a lunacy 
my I ſhou'd ſwear this was the very man. 
it. This is the very man, without 8 
Ke is not the point at preſent——the fact neighbour 
_ Snarl—prare the fact. 
Snarl. I prove it by my oath -I mean by the ac- 
, count of my flock ;—what's become of the four yards 
* fourteen ſheep, I ſhould ſay, that are miſling 2 
j | Scout. They are dead of the rot. 
F Snart. Zounds! *tis he himſelf. 
i | _ Mit. Again, why 1 tell you once more, neighbour, 
0 n nobody doubts that. It is aſſerted that your ſheep died 
: of the rot. What do you anſwer to that? 
| f } ; Snarl. 


rl, 
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S$narl. I anſwer that it is a confounded lie, and the 
proof on't is hiding myſelf behind the hedge, who 
ſhou'd come up but this fellow, and laying hold of 
one of the fatteſt of my wethers its down beſide 
me, and after cajoting me for a while about Wither- 
ington, Gomery, he makes no more ado, but carries 
off four yards of it. : 

Mit. Four yards of your wethers ! 

Snarl. Eh, no—my cloth—I ſay my cloth=—the 
other — | 

Mit. What other, neighbour what other? 

Scout. Dear Sir, he's mad raving mad. 

Mit. I fear ſo—harkye, neighbour Snarl, not all the 
Juſtices in, the county, no nor their clerks either, cou'd 
make any thing of your evidence. You talk of four- 
teen wethers ſtole from you, and you jumble up with 
that four yards of cloth, and Whittington, and I don't 
know what. Stick to your wethers I ſay, or I muſt 
diſcharge the priſoner, but the ſhorteſt way is to exa - 
nine him myſelf. Come here my good fellow—hold 
up your head; what is your name? 
Sheep. Baa. 

Snarl. He lies; his name is Sheepface. 
Mit. Well Sheepface, or Baa, no matter for the 
name z tell me, is it true that Mr Snarl gave you four- 
Lore ſheep in charge? 

Sheep. Baa. 


C Mit. 
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a Mit. How! oh, his fears get the better of him per. 
4 haps, come, come, don't-be alarm'd—did Mr Snarl 
1 catch you at night killing one of his wethers ? 

'J Sheep. Baa. | 

1 Mit. Heyday, what can this mean? 

© Seont. Why, fir, the blows the plaintiff gave the poor 
6: fellow on his head, have affected his brain, and put 
4 him, as your worſhip ſees, befide himfeif, He's to be 
. trepan'd as ſoon as the court breaks up, and Mr Minch- 
meat the ſurgeon ſays, it is the whole Materia Medica, 
to a doſe of jalap, that he never recovers. 

Snarl. Oh for the matter of that, it was dark night, 
and when ever I ſtrike, Latways ſtrike home, and when 
and where I can. 

Scout. There Sir, he confeſſes the fat, a voluntary 
confeſſion. 

Mit. Aye, aye, a voluntary confeſſion ; releaſe the 
3 I find no cauſe of complaint againſt him. 

[Exit Conſtables, 
| Snarl. But . appeal—As to you * Irongrey, we 
ſhall meet. (to Scout.) 

Mit. O fie Mr Snarl, 3 

Snarl. To blame quotha; one runs off with my 
cloth; the other cuts the throats of my wethers : one 
pays me with Gomery, and the other with Baa; yet 
after all I am to blame. As for you Mr JufticeJIT 

appeal to a higher court ;-and that you ſtall find, Mr 
Wiſcacre. [Exit. 
Scout. (to Sheeptace) Go thank his worſhip, go. 
Sheep. 
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Sheep. Baa, baa. 

Mit. Enough, enough ! poor fellow, go and be tre- 
pan'd directly; go. [ Exit. 

Sheep. Baa. 

Scout, Well I have W you off with flying co» 
lours, you ſee; you are a man of your word I know; 
and I am ſure you will pay me generouſly as you have 
promis'd me. 

Sheep. Baa. 

Scout. Yes, yes; you play'd your part very well, 
but that isn't the point non fee do you ſee 
my fee. 

Sheep. Baa. 

Koat. What, am I to be outwitted by à walking 
ſcrubbing poſt ? a two legg d beBwathert — 

Sheep. Baa. 

Scout. asses het 3 fubbefomanals 
you aſſiſt in bringing about my daughter's marriage, 
If the ſcheme ſucceeds, if you and yuur wife, my 
maid Kate, play your parts well, ] ſhall think myſelf 
lufficiently paid—if not, VU ſhew you what it is to at- 
tempt cheating a lau yer. But to your hiding place 
couudrel, do you hear ? 


Sheep. Baa, baa. [Exit 


Scout. The devil baa you: but come, his worſhip 
leems ſo perſuaded of the feliow's dangerous ſituation, 
that it will be no hard matter to perſuade him he's at 
be point of death: but here he comes, and Kate along 
withi 


C 2 
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with him. The work's begun I ſee; I muſt ſtay and 
lend a hand. | 
Enter MiTTimus, and KATE. 

Mit. Poor fellow dead do you ſay, and fo ſudden. 
ty too? 

Kate. Yes—ye—es, Sir.— Oh, oh! o dear. (ein) 
_ © Scout, Poor wench An ugly affair this for Mr 
Snarl. 5 ' 

Mit. don't weep ſo child; I'll ſee juſtice done you. 
+ Kate. Oh! my huſband!” my poor dear huſband! 
Oh, oh, oh, oh! 
Mit. Nay, be comforted; confider you were married 
only yeſterday morning, and 
Kate. Aye, that's the reaſon ; had he liv'd a day or 
two longer it wou'd have been ſome conſo-la-ti-on, 
oh, oh, oh! 
Ait. The murderer ſhall be puniſhed ; I have give 
the neceſſary orders already, and you ſhalt ſhortly 
have the comfort of ſeeing him hang'd. 
Scout. Hang'd! poor neighbour Snarl ! fo valuable 
a member of the community too, He'll be a public 
loſs neighbour Mittimus ; a public loſs ! 
Air. True he was a uſeful man in the country, but 
what can I do; here's a man murder d; and his wi 
dow demands juſtice. 

Scout. e ee k be ne 
have Mr Snarl hang'd—-wou'd it not be better to 
1 b Kate 
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Kate. Why Sir, I am not revengeful, and if there 
was any friendly way of making up matters, you know 
tow 1 love your worſhip's god - daughter. 

Mit. My god. daughter what concern has ſhe in 
this affair ? 

Kate. Why an” pleaſe your worſhip, Charles, Mr 
Snarl's only ſon is in love with Mifs Harriet; your 
worthip's god-daughter z but Mr Snarl won't conſent 
to the marriage. Now your worſhip is a man of learn- 
ing, and if you ſet about it, I am ſure might contrive 
ſomething to pleaſe all parties, 

Ne. I have it. We'll huſh matters up on condition 
that Mr Snarl conſents to the match, but „ 
Scout, do you conſent ? 

Scat. Why I had no intention of marrying my 
daughter yet; but to ſave Mr Snarl from being hang d, 
come = conſent. 

ft. They are bringing him this way, I ſce, leave 
us eg 

Scout. FN but juſt fill up the blanks of a bond, which. 
you'll oblige him to fign ; otherwiſe he might retract 
you know, {Ex/: Scout and Kate. 


Enter SNARL and CONSTABLES, | 
Mit. Well neighbour Snarl, the poor wretch you 


beat, they ſay is dead, and you confefs'd the fact you 


know. , 
S$narl; I did; a bliſter on my tongue for it. 
C 3 | Mit. 
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Mit. The law muſt take its courſe ; but firſt let me 
3 ue — yo yo9'd rather be hang'd, or-2o- 
4 fent to your Son's wedding. 

0 - Snarl. Neither one, nor t' other. 

4 Mit. Lawyer Scout has a daughter, beautiful, and 
well accompliſh'd, — ay 

Saarl. What's that to me? 

Mit. er kee eee if you con · 
ſent to their marriage. 
 Snarl. Ill be hang' d firſt. 
Art. Away with him to priſon then. 
' Snarl. Hold! hold! PIl confent. 
Enter SCOUT and CHARLES, 

Scout. Here's a bond ready for ſigning, and Mr Snar! 
if any of my family, can be of ſervice to you, in your 
preſent misfortune, you may command me. 

Snarl. Eh, what do you want another four yards of 
ond cents! give me this. bond. There, 
Hur it.) 

Mir. Come, Charles, you and I will be witneſſes.— 
So you have had a fortunate eſcape neighbour Snar), 
I wiſh you joy of your good luck. 

Szarl. Yes, this has been a lucky day for me truly. 

Rnter two COUNTRYMEN dragging in SHEEPFACE. 
Conn. Bring him along. 
| Sheep, Mercy good folks! 

Mit. Whence comes this ghoſt ? 

Coun. Why a'nt pleaſe your worſhip, we found this 
” fellow hid under a beap of barley in our barn, fo we 
l brougit 
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brought him before your worſhip, to make him give 


an account of himſelf, 

Mit. What's become of the blows, your maſter gave 
you on the head? 

Sheep. Gone along with his fourteen wethers. 

Snarl. What raſcal, you are not dead then? 

Sheep. Baa. 

Snarl. Let me-come at him; 1 have paid for the ki. 
ling, and it is but fair, I ſhou'd have the worth of my 
money, ſo if I am not allow'd to choak him I _— 
the conſent I gave. 

Scout. With all my heart ; ſo you may pay the pe- 
nalty of your bond, which is two thoufand guineas. 

Snarl. Two thouſand devils!—But come, no joking 
apart, you'll pay me the fifty pounds your father od 
mine? 

Scout, Yes, when you can produce me his note. 

Snarl. Mercy upon me! but then my four yards of 
cloth. 

Scout. I'll wear them at your Son's wedding. 

Snarl, Well, at any rate, give me my ſhare of the 
gooſe, 

Scout. It flew back this morning to Norfolk. 

Snarl. Then this raſcal ſhall pay for all, and I'll be- 
gin by having him hang'd. 

Char. Tis time I own the truth Father, he has done 
nothing, but by my direction, and to ſupply my neceſſi- 
ties, therefore ſuffer me to meet your future indul- 

gence, 
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gence, by the means of conquering all ſuch tempats- 
tions henceforward. 

Snarl. Hem !—well, it muſt be fo then, I think; 
and to prevent any future abuſe, I'll ſell off all my 
ſheep, and then they Il neither die of the rot, nor ſhall 
I need a ſhepherd. 

Scout. Well fo far I have ſucceeded fully, both for 
myſelf and client; but a cauſe in which we are all in- 
tereſted remains yet to be determin'd ; which we muſt 
learn from the deciſion of this tribrnal. Whether the 
Village Lawyer is to be ſtruck off the rell, or not. 
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ACT-I. 


SCENE.—Mxzs CAamMoMiLE's Houſe. | 


Enter Mas CAMOMILE and BETTY. 
Mrs Camomile. 
ETTY, any body here fince ? 
Bet. No madam, but here's a firange ſervant; | 


Mrs Ca. Mrs Cockletop defired me, as I paſs d along 


Charing-Croſs; to enquire for one for her, at the Re- 
giſter-Office, and this is he, 1 ſuppoſe, ha, ha, ha, 
ſhe's too fine a lady, to look after theſe things herſelf. 

Bet. Walk up young man. [Exit 

Enter Jo v. 

Joey. Servant. (nods.) 

Mrs Ca. Quite a ruſtic! how long have you been 
in town ? 0 

Joey. Our town ? 

Mrs Ca. London. 

Joey. I thought as how you meant our town, I com'd 
from Vork ſop, in the county of Norfolk, to get a place. 

Mrs Ca. Your name? 

Joey. What of it? 


Mrs 
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Mrs Ca. What is it? 

Foezy. Oh ! my name is Joey; but volks call'd me 
Mr Joey all the way up; that I com'd upon the coach 
roof, for as it's near Chriſtmas time; all the inſide paſ- 
ſengers were turkeys. I quitted our village in a huff, 
with one Nan Hawthorn, my ſweet-heart; cauſe why, 
The got jealous, and ſawcy given. 

Mrs Ca. The wages, this lady gives to her foot-boy, 
are eight guineas a year. 

Feoy. Guineas! that won't do, I muſt have eight 
pounds. 

Mrs Ca. Well, if you infiſt upon eight pounds, ha, 
ha, ha. | S 
Feoy. Oh! I'm hired. (Jays his hat and flick upon 
the table.) | | 
Mrs Ca. You can give, and take a meſſage. 

Feoy. Yes ſure. (a loud knocking without.) 

Mrs Ca. Then, let's ſee, run. 

Joey. Where? 

Mrs Ca. To the door, you blockhead. 
| Foey. ( goes to the door, and flands.) Well, I be's 
at the door, what now ? 

; Mrs Ca. The deuce! open the ſtreet door. 
Jacy. (going) Oh! here comes a lady. 
Enter BELINDA, in a riding dreſs. 
Mrs Ca. My dear Belinda! come up (to Joey) when 


you hear the bell. 
Joey. Theſe gentle volks don't mind what trouble 
they give a poor zarvant man. [Exit Joey» 


Bel. 
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Belin. My dear friend, I've quitted Southampton 
boarding ſchool without leave; though. (Lays ber * 
on the table.) 

Mrs Ca. My ſweet girl! I'm very glad to ſee * 
but is this a prudent ſtep? 

Belin. To be ſure, when I was kept there, ſo long 
againſt my will, by my aunt. 

Mrs Ca. Ah, Belinda! confeſs the truth, wasn't it 

ts ſee your uncle's nephew, Franks that you've ſcam- 
per'd up to town? 
: Belin. Ha, ha, ha, pon my honour you're a witch; 
but ſuppoſe ſo, why not ? you and I were ſchookfel- 
lows t'ꝰ other day, yet here you're married; a propos, 
how is your dear huſband ? 

Mrs Ca. The Doctor is well. 

Belin. You're already happy with the man you love, 
while I'm kept at a boarding-ſchool, when Pm able to 
teach my dancing-maſter. 

Mrs Ca. Why then my dear Belinda, ſince your laſt 
letter, I've been planning ſchemes how to make you 
happy with the man you love. 

Belin. My good creature, do tell me. 

Mrs Ca. You know if your uncle, Mr Cockletop's 
tooth but aches, he fancies he'll die directly, if he 
hasn't my huſband Doctor Camomile's advice, he's 
the grand oracle of- his health, the barometer, and 
thermometer of his animal ſyſtem ; now as the Doctor 
is at Wincheſter, on a viſit to ſome of his old College 
chums, and won't leave his good orthodox bottle of 

B old 
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old port, to viſit him here in London; he ſhall viſt * 
the Doctor at Wincheſter; if we can but get your uncle 
to leave town, on that hangs my grand ſcheme for the 
eſtabliſhment of you and Frank; your aunt's maid, 8 
Mrs Flounce, and Mr Napkin the butler are my con- mi 
federates, _ | | 
_ Belin. Oh charming! but I muſt know it though, La 


Enter Jox v, flands ſome time mute. Fg 
Foes. Well? the 
Belin. And well ? 1 
Joey, I'm com'd up, as you bid me. (Ti 


Mrs Ca. But you ſhou'dn't have come, till you had 
heard the þell. 

Foey. And wounds, it's ringing yonder, hard enough 
to pull church ſteeple down. 

Mrs Ca. and Belin. Ha, ha, ha 

Mrs Ca. Joey, carry thoſe to your maſter. (gives 
him a baſtet of plants) Plants and Simples, cull'd for 
him, by the Doctor our uncle will now be a bota- 
niſt, as well as an antiquarian. 

Belin. Ha, ha, ha! but my aunt's new fangled rage 
for private theatricals, are to the full as unacountably 
ridiculous, as my crazy uncle's paſſion for muſty anti- 
quities. | 
Mrs Ca. Come be chearful my ſweet Belinda, for 
I'm going there directly, on your affairs. 

'Belin., My kind friend 


M.. 
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Mrs Ca. Call a coach (to Joey, who takes up his flick, 
and puts on Belinda's hat.) Ha, ha, ha! why you've 
put on the Lady's hat. 

Joey. (Takes off the hat and compares it with his 
| own.) Ecod one would think the Lady had put on 
/ mine. [Exeunt Mrs Camomile, and Belinda, 

Joey. (Laying hold of the baſket.) Your London 
Ladies are ſo menified, with their Switch Rattans, and 
their coats. and waiſtcoats, and their tip-top hats, and 
their cauliflower cravats; that ecod, 1 ſhall be in Lon- 
don a long time before I know a man from a woman, 
(Takes up the baſket, and Exit.) 


SCENE.—Mxrs CockLET0P's Drefing Reom, Mas 
COCKLETOP &diſcover'd dreſſing, FLOUNCE attending. 


Mrs C. What a ſtrange incident, my marrying this 
old Mr Cockletop; pon my honour, was I fingle, I'd 
have the moſt beautiful Theatre in my houſe, and his 
nephew Frank, ſhou'd be the Manager, of late he looks 
„u me in a very particular manner; I can ſcarce” think 

it poſſible for theſe features, to ſtrike any body with 
e admiration. 
lf Hounce. Ma'am thoſe features muſt ſtrike every body 
. I with admiration. | 
Mrs C. You flatter em. 
or Flounce. Not in the leaſt ma'am—but what fignifies 
your beauty, or my {Kill in ſetting it off, my maſter 
lince he's turn'd his brain 
175 B 2 Mrs 
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Mrs C: Aye, fince my huſband has turn'd Antiqua- 


nan— 

Flounce. With his curioſities, foreign cockleſhells, 
mouldy farthings, and all his old faſhioned trumpe- 
nes,—1 dare fay, he'd fell you for the wing of a but- 
terffy. 

Mrs C. Flounce; I' take you to fee Lear, to- mor- 
row night at Lord Rantum's private Theatre. 
Flounce. Thank'ee ma'am ; but Miſs Toepit's maid 
told me all of them, except your Ladyſhip, made a 
ſtrange piece of bungling work of their play there laſt 
Wedneſday. | 

Mrs C. Work! Oh heavens, if Shakeſpeare cou'd 
have taken a peep at them, ha, ha, ha ! Romeo and 
Juliet the play; the hero, on breaking open the tomb, 
totally forgot what he had to ſay next; in vain, the 
prompter whiſpers the word; poor Juliet might have 
remained in Capulet's Monument, *till Doomſday ; at 
length impatient ; (for it grew monſtrous cold) I ſoftly 
bid him ſpeak ; why don't you ſpeak ? He, taking it, 
_ for what he ſhould fay, with all the fervor of diftraQ- 
ted love, burſt out “ ſpeak, ſpeak, why don't you 
ſpeak.” Ha, ha, ha! 


Euter JIox v, with a baſket, which he throws on tht 
Toilette. 
Foy. My firſt piece of ſervice in my new place. 
; 5 [Exit Joey. 
Mr. C. Ah! (/creams.) - 


Enter 
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Enter Ma COCKLETOP, avith a ſcroll of Parchment. 
Mrs C. (angrily.) Aſtoniſhing, Mr Cockletop, you 

won't even let me have my drefling room to myſelf. 
Cock, Oh Mrs Cockletop, what a prize! I have 

bought one of the long books of Livy, a manuſeript 


ſo capitally illegible, that no man on the globe can dit 


tinguiſh or read a letter of it; let's ſee, what change 
he has given me, (rechons money.) | 

Flawnce. Full of ſnails. (To the plants flinging them 
off the table, knocks the money out of Cockletop's hand, 
and Exit.) 

Cock, The botanical plants from Doctor Camomile, 
carefully pick 'em up, every leaf has the virtue 

Enter FxAN x, in a riding dreſs. 

Frank. Will they heal my wounded pocket ? (picks 
up the money.) 

Cocks (takes the money from him.) Eh! what 4 
lizard ! the valuable ſimples. 

Mrs C. Do my dear, let poor Frank have a little 
money, give him a few guineas, 

Frank. Aye Sir, a few guineas cou'd never come in 
better time, as I'm juſt whip and ſpur, you ſee? hey, 
lpank to Southampton. 

Mrs C. (alarmed) Pray Frank, what buſineſs have 
you there ? 

Frank, What | but to ſee, my lovely couſin. 

Cock, ( putting up the money.) Eh! 

Mrs C. Oh! is that your buſineſs. 

Cock, May be you like 

B 3 Mrs 
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Mrs C. Aye, do you admire my niece? 

Frank. Admire ! I love her to diſtraction. 

Cock. the ſweet girl I doat on myſelf (Alt) get out 
of my ſight you Locuſt. 

Mrs C. Love her! after all my fond hints to him 
"(afide) pray fir, give me leave to expreſs my obliga- 
tions to you, when I was rehearfing Imogen with you 
t'other night, and was to have fainted in your arms— 

Cock. Aye, you villain, you ſtepp'd afide, and let my 
dear wife tumble backwards, and knock her fine head 
againſt the braſs fender—take a double hop out of your 
two boots, you jackdaw, how dare you ſtand before 

me with your horſe-whip in your hand ? 


Enter FLOUNCE. 


Fleunce. Ma'am, Mrs Camomile. 

Mrs C. Sir, command your nephew to think no 
more of my niece ; love another, you Amateur; ſtand 
from the entrance. 

[Exit Mrs Cockletop in a paſion, Flounce following. 

Frank. Why, my dear uncle, you are really a good 
natured old lad, but for this nonſenſical paſſion fer 
antiquities, in which you have-no more Judgment than 
my boot. 

Cock. What's that ? ? 

Frank. Didn't you give twenty pounds for the fir 
plate ever Hogarth engrav'd; though twas —_—_— 
ter pot from the barley mow? | 

Cock. No. | 

Frank 
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Frank. Didn't) you throw a lobſter in the fire, ſwear- 
ing it was a ſalamander? 


Cock. Yes, but that was when I was fick. In bo- 


dily health my mind is bright and poliſh'd ; but you 
moſt audacious dromedary ! traduce my ſkill in anti- 
quities !—Hark'ee, when you can prove to me, that 
it's poſſible I can be impoſed on in antiques, that is 
when I am in bodily health, 1 conſent to give yon 
Belinda ; here's my hand on't. Begone, your face is 
as odious to me as a new copper halfpenny. [Exit. 
Enter HearTY. (Calls after Mr Cockletop.) 
Sir Here's the receipt. 

Frank. Ah Hearty ! yeu're my uncle's ſteward, re- 
ceiver of his caſh, and yet do tip me a few guineas 
cheat him a little, my honeſt fellow. 

Hear. Muſtn't. 

Frank. Plague of the money! I'm ſure I want it; 
my friend Jack Frolic, the player frank'd me into Co- 
vent-Garden, ſat down in the upper boxes, between 
Miſs Trump, and Mrs Roll about, when the curs'd 
orange woman thruſt in her baſket, with * ſweet gentle- 
man treat the ladies,” I was obliged to clap my hand 


on my pocket, ſay my purſe gone pon my honour 


no entering a public place for the light finger'd gen- 
try; ſo the ladies treated the ſweet gentleman; coming 
home yeſterday, caught in a ſoaking ſhower ; © your 
honour ; coach unhir'd,”” in I jumps, not recollecting 
his diſmal honour hadn't a ſlulling to pay for't ; ſo as 
the fellow clapt to one door, out I pops at t 
but 
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but then I got mobb'd by the watermen, and broke 
my noſe over a poſt running away from the link loy, 
Hear. Why Frank, I'll lend you my own money 
with all my heart. | | 
Frank. No, before I ſtrip you of what you may yet 
want to cheriſh your old age, I'll periſh ; yet this is 
my Belinda's birth day, by heavens, I will wiſh, aye, 
and give her joy, though I foot it every mile to South- 
ampton, and dine on water-creſſes, by the ditch · ſide. 
| | [Exit Frank. 
Hear. Spirited lad! I hope by means of this letter, 
I ſhall be able to ſerve him. I'll ſell my old maſter 
the fmall collection of odd fort of rarities Ive made 
him, but as his knowing them to be mine may leſſen 
their value in his opinion ; this letter rouſes his defire to 
buy them; then if I can but make him believe they are 
from Italy, or Herculancum, er—( Enter Joey iu li- 
very.) You're the new footmen ? 
; Joey. Yes, I be's, I've put on my livery. 
Hear. Here's a letter for your maſter, give it to him 
directly. (Cie the letter and exit.) 
_  Foey, So I muſt give this letter 40; Ecod ! they're 
reſolved ia London to keep no cats that wont catch 
mice. 


"117 Enter Nax <vith a feveeping bruſh. 
Nan. ( finging as /be enters) A ſervice in London 

is no ſuch diſgrace.” (begins to ſweep.) 
Foes. Isn't that? 

Nan. Why Joey. (/urpriz'd.) 


uf 
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Joey. Nan! how glad I be's to ſee thee. (4ifſes her.) 

Nan, But what brings you here, and in this fine 
laced coat ? 

Joy. Why I be fix'd here, for a zarvant man. 

Nan. Zure! lard how comicle ! and I hired here to 
day as maid. 

Jocy. Hills and mountains will meet. O dear 
O- dar! 

Nan. Vm now ſent in here by Mrs Flounce, to do 
up lady's dreſſing room, that it ſeems ſome clumſy 
booby has thrown leaves about'n. 

Joey. I'm not a booby Nan; I find you're as ſaucy 
tongued as ever. 

- Nan, Ola! was it you Joey! I ax pardon. 

Joey. Twas all along of your croſſneſs, I com'd up 
to London. 

Nan. And *twas your falſe heartedneſs drove me to 
ſeek my bread here. 

Jocy. Well, fince good luck has brought us into one 
houſe—we'll never quarrel, nor be unkind any more. 

Nan. Nor I never more will be jealous. ——O ho! 
you've had this letter from Poll Primroſe; oh! you 
deceitful ! ( matches the letter from Joey, and breaks it 
open.) | 

Joey. The devil! a dy'e ſee, what you've done now, 
this og was for meaſter——if I hav'n't a mind 

an. Reads, ** Sir, encouraged !”” why Joey don't 
_ the firſt letter I ever get for my lady, you 
ſu all 
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ane for me, that you ſhall. [Exit Nan, fSnging, 
« Better my fortune as other girls do.” 

Joey. (Solus) Ecod ! you've ſpoil'd my fortune! what 

will become of me? before I've time enough to be ſet 
down n my place, I ſhall be kick'd out on't. 

Enter FRAXK. 
- Frank. Where's Hearty? (Joey gives bim a letter, 
bs laoks at it.) For my uncle, how came it open? 
Joey. It's open d. 
Fran. Why it it's you that do you know that 
opening another man's letter is. tranſportation. 
Fort. ls it? then ecod-I'll take the blame upon my- 
ſelf, rather than Nan ſhould go to Botany Bay, (afide) 
| *twas I broke it open Sir——but I meant only to 
to break it open all accident. 

Frank. (Reads letter) “Sir, Encouraged by your 
character, I ſhall to morrow in pet ſon offer you for 
ſale ſome Antique Rarities! this promiſes ſamething, 
ae) well my lad, keep your own. ſecret, and I'll 
bring you out of this curs d ferape. 

Jo. Do Sir. 
: Frank. Any wafers here ? 

| Joey. I believe there's ſome in that bon; but Ill get 
you a haperth. 

. Frank. My old conceited uncle has ehgaged to give 
me Belinda, when I can prove that its paſbble to im - 
poſe» on him in Antiquities. This may do it, and 
bring me a convenient ſum beſides, for with all the ri- 
diculous enthuſiafm of a virtuoſo, my uncle has ſmall 
reading, 
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reading, no taſte, but has a plentiful ſtock of creduli- 
ty. (wafers the letter.) 

Joey. Why I could have done that myſelf, 

Frank. There you dog, ſtand to it ſtoutly (gives 
Joey the letter) that's the very one you received. 
Jocy. A thouſand thanks, kind Sir, (ging) 

Frank, But I ſhall want a diſguiſe ; (afide) harkyee, 
you've put on your new livery ave you-came, where 
are your own cloaths ? 

Joey. In the butler's pantry, for you muſt know, 
Bir, when I com'd I was waundy hungry, ſo 1 went 
there to get à ſnack. 

Frank, Quick, go give the letter. 

Joey. Yes, Sir, | [Exit Joey. 

Frank. ( folus) Ha, ha, ha! yes, uncle, if you have 
caſh to'buy Antiquities, I'm a ſtupid fellow indeed, if 
I can't find ſome to ſell you, and if I ſusceed; hey to 
Southampton with the triumphant news to Belinda. 

[ Exit Frank. 
SCENE.—CocxLETOP's Study. 
Enter COCkLETOP with ſpeBtacles on, reading letter, 
Jorv following. 

Joey, That's the very letter, I was deſired togirett 
you, I aſſure you, Sir, it was not open'd. 

Cock. The things this learned man mentions here 
are really very curious. 

Joey. Sir, here be Mr Napkin, the butler, coming. 

Enter Napkin. 
Nap, Sir, a man wants you there below. 


Cock, 


— P_—_ 
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Cack. Then Sir, do you ſend him up here above. 
Nap. (to Joey) Eh! what are you idling here? 
come, come, I'll ſhew you the buſineſs of a footman, 
you muſt toaſt the muffins for mine and Mrs Flounce's 
breakfaſt. t 
Joey. I will Sir, and broil a beef-ſtake for my own. 
[Exit Napkin, Joey fol/owing. 
Cock. ( /olus) Only that my brain is for ever running 
on my wife's charming niece Belinda; (oh ! how I do 


love her: I love every thing old, but girls, and gui- 


neas;) I ſhould certainly be ſecond a Sir Hans Sloane— 

Fd be a Solander, and a Monmouth areas 

who's this ? 

Enter Frank, diſzuiſed in Joey's firfl cloaths with a 
ſmall hamper on his fhoulders. 

Frank. If my uncle knows me now, he muſt have 
good ſpectacles. (ade) Meaſter told me, as he told 
you in a letter, he'd call on you to-morrow with ſome 
rarities. 
| Cock, Oh, then you belong to the gentleman who 
ſent me this letter, where does your maſter live ? 

Frank. At Brentford, but 1 be's from Taunton Dean, 
and as I was coming to Town to day, he thought | 
might as well drop them Wet if you'll buy them, 
theſe be they. 

Cock. Oh ! what he's ſent you, with the things that 
are mentioned here ( pointing to the letter.) 

Frank. I warrant em all waundy rich ; he gave me 


ſuch ſtrict charge about'n. 


Cock, 


= © wu wa 
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Cock. Rich! ah, theſe ſordid ſouls can't conceive 
that the moſt extreme delight to the eye of an antiqua- 
rian is beautiful brown ruſt, and heavenly green ver- 


digreaſe. Let's fee, (reads) the firſt is a Neptune's 


trident from the barbarian gallery. 

Frank. That's it (give @ toafting fork.) 

Cock. (reads.) One of Niobe's tears, preſerv'd in 
ſpirits. 

Frank, That (gives a phial.) 

Cock, Curious ! a piece of houſhold furniture from 
the ruins of Herculaneum, comprizing the genuine ſec- 
tion of the Eſcurial. Precious indeed! (ade) ſection 
of the Eſcurial; aye then it muſt be in the ſhape of 

Frank. That's it —{gives an old gridiron.) 

Cock. (reading) © The cap of William Tell, the ce- 
lebrated Swiſs patriot, worn when he ſhot the apple 
off his ſon's head. 

Frank. I've forgot to bring any thing even like that, 
what ſhall I do (ade) I warrant it's here Sir. 

Cock. I hope it is, for I will not buy one without all. 

Frank. Then all you ſhall have, (afide) Pretends to 
look in the hamper, but picks up Cockletop's hat, and 
with a penknife, cuts out the brim. That's it may 
hap 2 

Cock. Great! this is indeed, what the Romans call'd 
the Pi-leus, or Cap of Liberty : puts it on his head and 

reads j) half a yard of cloth from Otahiete, being a 
part of the mantle of Queen Oberea, rue by her 
to Captain Cook.“ 

C 3 Frank, 


* 
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Frank. Zounds, I was in ſuch a hurry to get to 
work, that I've forgot half my tools. 

+ Cock. Where's the cloth from Otahiete ? 

Frank. I dare ſay it's here, (feels the coat be has on) 
no, muſtn't hurt poor Joey. Eh! (cuts of the flirt of 
Cockletop's coat while he's admiring the things) belike 
that's it, —{g:wes it.) 

\ Cock. What wonderful ſoft texture; we've no ſuch 
cloath in England, this muſt have been the fleece of a 
very fine ſheep. 

Frank. Aye, taken from the back of an old ſtupid 
ram. 

Cock. Speak of what you underſtand you clown, 
much talk may betray little knowledge. Cut your coat 
according to your cloath, 

Frank. Yes, Sir, I cut your coat according to your 


cloth. I muſt fix him in his opinion now, with a lit- 


tle fineſſe, (afde.) Meaſter do expect fiſty pounds for 
this balderdaſh. 

Cock, Here's the money. 

Frank. No, if he even thought you ſuch a fool to 
give it, he muſt be a rogue to take it, but he ſhan't 
make me a party. I'll let him know, I'm an honeſt 
man; damm'e if I don't throw them in the kennel, and 
quit his ſervice—{going to take them.) 

Cock. (baftily) Leave them there, and take the mo- 

ney to your maſter, or I'll make him ſend you to the 

devil, you thick ſcull'd buffalo, 

Frank. Not a penny of it will I touch. | 
- Cock, 


> a 
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Cock. Here my good fellow; here's a guinca for yours 


ſell ; there. ( gives maney.) 


Frank, Thank you, Sir; though I do think you're an 
old fool, and that you're moſt confoundedly humm'd. 
Cock. Old fool! get you out of my bouſe you ſcoun- 
diel, or Flakes up a blunderbuſs,) blow you to 
Taunton Dean you dog, I will. (Frank runs .) 
Enter Mas COCKLETOP and Mrs Canon, (they 
both ſeream. 

Mrs Ca. Heavens! Mr Cockletop, will you kill us? 

Mrs C. Lord! what's on your head ? 

Cock. The cap of liberty; oh the ſuper-beautiful 
purchaſe I have juſt made; ſuch a charming addition 
to my httle curious collection; Mis Camomile you've 
taſte, I'll give you a treat. I'll ſhew her all, (a/ide.) 

Mrs C. (locking at the things) Heavens! who has 
done this! | 

Cock, Pliny the elder. 

Enter FLOUNCE. 

Ars C. Here take theſe, and fling themmo—— 

Cech. Lay your fingers on them, and {'ll-Strabo, 
Campden—and Biſhop Pocock-madam you ſhou'd, 
(ta Mrs Camomile) that is you———you do know—— 
you're a Dilitnete. I ſay you are a celebrated Dili 
and—now what a fine diſcourſe an F. R. S. would 
make on theſe, madam, I ſay. 

Ars C. Bleſs me! who has trimm'd you thus? 

Cock, Sir Aſliton Lever, I wiſh your huſband Doc- 
tor Camomile was in town; I've here /uch @ feaſt, 

C23 for 
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for the venerable Bede. Travellers, come, and lay at 
my feet, the wonderful fruits of their wife reſearches. 
Awake !=-prepare your underſtanding, here's a tear 
of——the devil, 1 forgot who cried this tear (ad.) 
Hem ! it's a precious drop preſerv'd in ſpirits. 

Flounce. Ha, ha, ba! 

Cock. Get along you moſt ſcandalous tangued, I de- 
fire Mrs Cockletop you'll order your flip-flop out of 
the muſcum, then here is a moſt valuable——{takes up 
the toofling fork.) 

Euter Jory, 

Feey. Here, I'm ſent to broil beef-ſtakes, and toaſt 
muffins, the cook ſaid Mr Frank took, and brought 
out of the kitchen the 

Cock. They all coſt me only fifty pounds ; this is a 
Neptune's trident, and this piece of furniture from 
Herculancum, the model of the Eſcurial, builtin honour 
of St Lawrence who was broil'd on 

Joey. Thanke'e, Sir; I was looking for the toaſting 
fork, and gridiron. [takes them and exit. 

 Flounce. Ha, ha, ha! 

Cock. What is that? | 

Mrs C. Why Mr Cockletop what have you been 
about here ? | 

Mrs Ca. Only look. 

Cock. I believe I'm bit. Taunton Dean, he was a 
a rogue. (looks at his coat and hat) Is my face genuine? 
Mr. C. Why tis an antique; but indeed my dear, 
you don't look well. 

Cock. 


ry 
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Cock. Don't 1? 

Mrs Ga. This may help my ſcheme, to get him out 
of town (afide) my dear Sir, I wou'd not ſhock you? 
but you loOok——— 

Cack, Do 1! 

Mrs Ca. My huſband, the Door, often told me, 
that your bodily Ulneſs e had an eſiect upon your 
mind. 

Cack. No man living tat my conſtitution, 
but Doctor Camomile; I muſt be (feeling bis pulſe) 
phlebotomiz'd. 

Mrs Ca, When a gentleman of your unn is 
ſo groſsly dup'd, it's a certain ſigu 

Cock, It is, that I'm ill, or 1 never cou'd have been 
taken in. 

Mrs C. Lud, I wiſh your huſband, the Doctor, was 
in town. 

Mrs Ca. 1 adviſe Mr Cockletop to go to him to 
Wincheſter, 

Mrs C. Here the Napkin, order horſes too: Your 
poor maſter will go to the Doctor at Wincheſter. 

Enter NAPKIN. 
Cock. Aye, aye, to the Doctor, —to Wincheſter. 
[Exeunt Mr and Mrs Cockletop. 
Mrs Ca. Napkin, ha, ha, ha! here's an opportu- 
tity for our plan; you know, as we've all without 
ſucceſs repeatedly endeavoured to perſuade the old 
couple, to ſettle ſome provifion on their neice and ne- 
Paew Frank and Belinda. 


Nep. 
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Nap. Aye, we muſt try ſtratagem. 

Mrs Ca. The excuſe your miſtreſs gives is the chance 
of her having children of her own, whom ſhe can't 
wrong, by laviſhing their patrimony on others. 

Nap. Ha, ha, ha! then to put her out of all hopes 
of that, as you have ſettled, we'll make her believe my 
maſter's dead, and as I am now going into the coun- 
try with him, leave that to me. | 

Mrs Ca. I fancy *twill be caſy, as ſhe already thinks 
him ill 

Nap. And weak; heard him threaten to climb up 
the mouldering walls of Nettleſton Abbey in ſearch of 
a ſprig of ivy, or an owl's neſt, and if I can't invent a 
ſtory to bring the old gentleman tumbling down 

Mrs Ca. Ha, ha, ha! and make your miſtreſs the 
mourning widow, eſtabliſh the dear, amiable young 
couple, well and happy. a 

Nap. Twill be an excellent joke to laugh at over 
their wedding ſupper, but I muſt prepare for the jour- 
ons - [+ | 

Mrs Ca. And I, home, to comfort poor Belinda, 
only do you act your part, moſt dolefully natural, and 
we muſt proſper. [Exeunt. 


END OF ACT FIRST. 
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* ACT II. 
SCENE. — Mas CamonmiLE's Houſe. 


Enter FRANK in high ſpirits, and JOEY. 


Frank, 
OLLO! Mrs Camomile ! here's a nick, ha, ha, 
ha! honeſt fellow; my horſe is at the livery ſta- 
bles t'other fide of Weſtminſter bridge, you'd beſt ſtep 
on before me, have him out ready, you'll not have a 
moment to loſe (Exit Joey) ha, ha, ha! well my mock 
curiolities may have a better effect on my uncle than 
Hearty's real ones; if they can help to cure him of an 
abſurd whim, that makes him the dupe of impoſtors, 
flinging his money after things of no utility (looks at 
his <vatch) getting late, I'd like to fee if Mrs Camomile 
has any commands for her friend Belinda, (Enter Be- 
linda) then hey for my divine Belinda. 
Belin. Pray Sir, whither in ſuch a monſtrous hurry. 
Frank. My love, in the name of miracles how did 
you get here ? 
Belin. You know we've the beſt friend in the world, 
in dear Mrs Camomile, the miſtreſs of this houſe. 
Enter Mas CAMOMILE. | 
Mrs Ca. Come, come, you happy pair of turtles. 
this room is the ſtage for a little comedy I'm to act with 
your aunt, of which I bope your union will prove the 
denouement. 
Euter 
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Later FLOUXCE, 
Flaunce. Madam, my miſtreſs is juſt drove up to the 
door. | 
Belin. Oh heavens! if ſhe finds that 1 have run to 
town. (ging.) 
Ars Ca. Stop, ſhe'll meet you on the ſtairs. 
Belin. This way, Frank—When my aunt comes in 
here, we'll flip down, 
Me. Ca. But Belinda, you'll tell Frank what we're 
both at, and trip directly home, and you and all the 
ſcxvants on with your fables, 
Fran. Sables! what, to celebrate my true-love' $ 
birth-day, no, now that my cruſty uncle's out of town, 
and I have caſh, I'll have ſuch a roaring entertainment 
at home——Tol—crel lol. (fngs.) 
, Belin, Will you hold your tongue, and come along. 
{ pulls him.) [Exit Belinda and Frank. 
- Mrs Ca. I my little plot on their aunt but proſpers 
— Flounce, run and defire Napkin to con over the 
leſſon 1 taught him, and look as diſmal as an executor 
left without a legacy. 
Flounce. And Madam, I'll bid him keep his hand- 
kerchief to kĩs eyes for fear an unfortunate laugh ſhould 
come on his face, and 1ſp0i! ail-— Here's iny miſtreſs, 
madam, I wiſh you ſucecſs. [Exit Flounce. 
| Enter Mxs COCKLETOP, elegantly drefſed. 
' Mrs C. Oh Mrs Camomile ! 
Ar. Ca. Well, how do you da? 


al 
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Me C. Our houſe ſeems ſo melancholy fince my 
poor dear man has left town, that now I can't bear to 
ſtay at home. 

Mrs Ca. (afide) And when he was at home, you was 
aways gadding. 

Mrs C. I forgot to ſhew you my dreſs, had it made 
up for Cordelia, in our intended play at Mr Pathos's ; 
as you were not there, I put it on to conſult your 
taſte, : 

Mrs Ca. Oh my dear creature, I forgot to thank 
you for my ticket, but excuſe me, that an engage- 
ment | 

Mrs C. Ha, ha, ha! You had no loſs, for our tra- 
gedy was converted into a ball. Lear you know was our 
play—which we got up with every care and elegance 
Well, Ma'am, Colonel Toper, who was to have play'd 
Gloſter, having conquer'd too many bottles of Bur- 
gundy after dinner, (»1i1micks) © No, damme, I be for 
none of your ſtage——!?'!l fit in the fide boxes among 
the ladies, begin your play by yourſelves,” 80 ſays 
my Lord Brainleſs, I'll make an apology, and 112 
« Ladies and Gentlemen, Colonel Toper having been 
taken ſuddenly ill, hopes for your uſual indulgence to 
accept a dance inſtead of the tragedy. The fid- 
dles ſtruck up Mrs Caſey, and audience and actors 
join'd in a country dance——'Pon my honour, tho” I 
langh I am exceedingly melancholy. 

| Mrs 
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Ars. Cz. You've nothing to make you uncaſy ; you 
are ſure, that with my huſband, Doctor Camomile, 
Mr Cockletop is in ſafe hands. | 
Ars C. Welk, Mrs Camoraile it atoniſhes me how 
you can be cheerful while your huſband's abſent ;. but 1 
indeed its rather unfortunate When people are found 
with hearts of more ſenſibility than others. 
| Fintsr BETTY. 

Bet. Why, Ma'am, here's Mr Napkin juſt come 
below. 

As C. But is his waſter re turn'd too ? 

Ars Ca. Well, if he is not, why ſhould that alarm 
you? 

Ars C, Then perhaps nd has brought word, 
where is he? why don't he come vp-—Napkin—— 
(ch) Torture me with ſuſpence——Oh Lord Mrs 
Camomile if any thing's the Matter, I ſhall die. (agi | 
bated,) vo 


— 


Enter Narxix, much pplaſb d, in à large Travelling the 
Dres, and ſeemingl; fatigued. his 
_ Nop. Mr dear good maſter. (crying.) 050 con 


VC. My huſdand—Ob Lord! ſpeak, pray ſpeak. the 


7 Nap. Madam, will you have him brought up to I on, 


town, or ſhal he be buried in the country? (wweeps) bro 

Ars Ca. Dead! a 

| Nap. 1 wiſh, Henry the Fighth had levell'd Nettle- A 

fon Abbey, my ſweet maſter's thirſt of knowledge ther 

ſuch a height—top of the old fpire—his head giddy- with 
feeble limbs —ſtretebing too far, a ſtone giving way 
—though 
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- though 1 caught him by the heel—head foremoſt— 

corner of a tombitone—daſh——Oh ! 

[Weeps and Exit. 

Mrs C. My fears are true—l faint—1 die—pleaſe to 
reach that chair. 

(Mrs Camomile places a chair; Mrs Cockletop delibe- 
rately æuipes it with her handkerchief, feats ber 
takes out a ſmelling bottle, applies it, and affefts to 
feweon.) 

Mrs Ca. Nay, nay, my dear friend, pray be com- 
forted. 

Mrs C. (recovering. ) Comforted, did you ſay? how is 
that poſſible, my dear Mrs Camomile, when I've heard 
you yourſtit remark that mourning don't become me 
—though if I was to dreſs like Almeria in the Mourn- 
ing Bride—— * 

Mrs Ca. To confeſs the truth, I was afraid to tell 
you, but I before knew of this melancholy event, and 
there that fooliſh boy your nephew Frank, through 
his zealous reſpe& for the memory of his uncle, has, 
contrary to all cuſtom and decorum, already ordered 
the whole family to put on the black clothes that were 
only t'other day laid by when the mourning for your 
brother- in law expir d. 

Mrs C. Madam, you're very obliging. 

Ars Ca. 1 ſee his loſs bears hard upon your mind, 
therefore it mayn't be proper fo ſoon troubling you 
with worldly affairg—but now my dear, you'll have no 

| children 
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children of your own, indeed you ſhould think of ſome 
eſtabliſhment for your niece Belinda. 

Mrs C. I'll firſt eſtabliſh my huſband's nephew Frank, 
merely to ſhew I prefer my dear man's relations to my 
own. | | 
Mrs Ca. This will anſwer the ſame purpoſe, as Frank 
marries Belinda, (ade. Well ſhall I tell the lad your 
good intentions towards him ? 

Mrs C. You're very good, I'll tell him myſelf 
but PU firſt conſult you my good friend on the thoughts 
I have in-my mind how to make him happy, but in 
my interview with the boy I wouldn't have any body 
elſe by; the hour of ſorrow's ſacred, it's a cruel world, 
and people luxurious, ſenſual, gay, and fortunate, have 
no feeling for the difconſolate widow. 

Mrs Ca. My dear creature endeavour to keep up 
Mrs Ca. Ah friend, what ſhould a poor woman do 
that has loſt ſo good a huſband, but try to—get a bet- 

(aide. ) | [Exeunt. 


SCENE ,—COCKLETOP's Houſe. 


Enter den, elevated with qwine, and BELINDA, 
both in mourning—and NAN. 

Frank. Ha, ba, ha! this is the moſt whimfical 
thought of your friend Mrs Camomile. 

Belin. Iſn't it charming? 

Frank. Your aunt, and indeed the whole family, ex 
cept Mrs Flounce, actually believe, that my uncle's 

dead; 
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dead; this is your natal day, the birth of beauty; I'll 
give an entertainment upon my ſoul, ha, ha, ha! pert 
Mrs Flounce ſays, Oh, Sir; I can't run any bills with 
the trades people but dem bills and credit, while 
| we've money my uncle's curioſity guineas ſhall fly 
ik Hluminate the rooms, brilliant luſtres, gerandoles and 
ur chandeliers. 

Nan. Yes fir! la! now where's Joey to do all this? 
* Mr John, light the cluſters, jeridoles, and chanticleers. 
its WH (calls .) 
in Belin, Lord Frank what's come to you ? 
dy Frank. Money and long ſeparated friends have a joy» 
1d, ful meeting—prepare the ſaloon-bell, we will have a 
ave ball, 

Nan. Air the balloon, for maſter's going to play ball. 
up Frank. And lay ſupper, then let Napkin ſend for a 

pipe and tabor for a dance we muſt have, tol, lol, lol. 
do WM  Belin. But indeed now this is extravagance. 
bet- Frank. Can't I afford a little extravagance ? an't my 
unt. kind aunt to give me my uncle's caſh, then my Belinda 
you and I go to church, and Hymen in his ſaffron robes 
mall lead us to the roſy bower. 
Belin. For Heavens ſake Frank, a little decency be- 
fore the ſervants, how unfeeling they muſt think you. 
Frank. I'll ſhew you the feeling of ſervants for ſuch 
a maſter. | 
Enter TaOMAs and two maids in mourning. 

Harkee ! Tom, the coachman, you know your maſ- 
ter's no more. 


D The. 
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Tho. Aye, Sir, death has whip'd his horſes to their 
Jjourney's end, to our great ſorrow. 

Frank. Poor Tom! I'm told you're ſo griev'd, you 
have ſworn never to touch a drop of punch as long as 
you live. 

Tho. Me! I'll be damn'd if I ever ſwore any ſuch 
thing. 

Frank. Ha, ha, ba! a jovial bout the ſervants ſhall 
have. Fly, and every one bring in his hand ſomething 
toward the good cheer of the night. [Exeunt, 


SCENE.— A Saloon illuminated, table and cloth laid. 


Enter COCKLETO? in a form cap. 
Cock. All my doors open, this blowy night reminds 
me of Liſbon earthquake, but my ſtorm cap has pro- 
tected me,—odd my not finding Belinda at Southamp- 
ton—T wiſh I had come into town over London: bridge; 
that now is a fort of young ruin—but then over Weſt- 
minſter-Bridge, to ſee my man Joey, mounted like the 
emperor of Morocco's blackamoor—1'm not ſorry Nap- 
kin left me, nobody knows now I've been after my 
ſweet Bclinda—how glad my loving wife will be when 
fhe finds I am come home and well (J, out.) 
Eb, my dearee bas company—this don't ſpeak much 8 
feeling for my illneſs. 
Enter Thomas with plates, not perceiving bim. fe 
Tho. While Napkin is uncorking the wine, I'll fee 
if I can't fpread a table cloth as well as a hammer 
cloth. (Lays plates.) I wonder who drives my old 
maſter 
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maſter now in t'other world i—does he go up or 
down hill ? 

Cock. Eh! now who has put Thomas my coachman 
into mourning ?—As I left you a pied zebra, why do 
I find you a black bear? (ies bim ewith a cane.) 

Tho, Gee up! (/uddenly turning, is terrify'd and 

Jneaks off.) 

Cock. What's all this about ? 

Enter Nax «vith /allad, places it on table, then 
plucks a bit. 


Nan. I love's beet-root.——{ puts it to ber mouth.) 
Cock. Yes, and ſo do Il Tcl me young woman, 
for whom are you in mourning. 
[Exit Nan ſcreaming. 
Haven't I miſtook the houſe? I believe 'm at next 
door. 
Enter NApRIxR and FLOUNCE. 


Nap. Ha, ha, ha! Flounce if you had ſeen how es- 
pitally doleful I play'd my part. 

Flonnce. None of your dolefuls now maſter's out of 
town, Miſtreſs ſafe at Mrs Camomile's, the houſe to 
ourſelves and the young pair—fince Mr Frank will treat 
us to a little hop. | 

Nap. Aye Flounce, for muſic you know I'm no bad 
ſcraper. 

Flounce. No, Napkin, nothing gives ſo much ſpirit 
to a dance as a pipe and tabor—fo ſend out and ſee if 
one can be had. 
$62] D 3 Enter 
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Enter two Maids and Footmen, with a violin. 

Nap. My addle John. (takes it) Now liſten Flounce 
for our country dance; only mind the violin, why 1'lt 
lift up Jacky Bull ſprightly enough to move the dead, 
aye, even to make our old maſter caper about.—( p/ays 
—Ser wants join the dance, in the midſt of cubich Cockle- 
top comes dancing before them, they ſcream and run of 
ell frighten'd, except Napkin.) 

Cock. So my good friend, I bring you into the coun- 
try, you leave me fick, fneak away, and here I find 
you like Nero at Rome, raſping your Cremona, ex- 
plain what brings you all in black —if any body's de- 
ceas'd, why do you celebrate the funeral rites with 
feaſting and fiddling; and if no body's dead, why 
change my dovchouſe into a rookery. (Napkin puts a 
handkerchief to his eyes.) Oh then there is ſomebody ! 
who is it? Eh, tell me! Vexation, an't 1 to know? 
Sblood, are people to die in my houfe, and the maſter 
not to be told ? 

Nap. What, or who ſhall I ſay? (ade) 

Cock. What am I to think of all this? 

Nap. Why Sir, from ſeeing us all in black—you're 
to think——that—that—— 

Cock. What: 

Nap. That we're in mourning. 

Cock. But for whom ? it can't be my friend Mrs Ca- 
momile, or my nephew Frank ? oh Lord, if it ſhould 
be Miſs Belinda-—no, no, they wou'dn't fiddle and 
dance for them now there is one beloy'd perſon 

| that 
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that I don't care a farthing for (ae yet I left her 
ſo well Il ſee they are afraid to ſhock m 


Napkin is it is it 
{Napkin fakes bead and exits flowwly. 
Cock. It i—my —wi— wi——wife——'tis fo, his fi- 


lence is a funeral oration. (caters about.) 
Enter Joty /hivering as if cold. 
Joey. Oh, ho! it be a bitter ſharp night, my hands 


are ſtone. 
p Cock. Are you petrified, I wiſh you were; Id put 
: you in a caſe. 0 


Joey. But, Sir, here we come home, and find all 
our ſervants in mourning, and when | aſk for whom, 
they ſhake their heads and walk away. 

Cock. Joey, its for for your miſtreſs, 

Joey. My Lady dead! | believe 1 ought to cry (afide} 
— Lifts up the ftirt of his coat.) | 

Cock. The gentle friend and companion of my youth. 
(weeps) 

Joey. Yes, I ſhould cry. (afide.) Oh! (cries.) 

Cock. The beſt of vive ( forrowful) 

Foey. The kindeſt miſtreſs, (imrtating) 

Cock. Yet my ſervants” rejoicing ſhews how ill ſhe 
vas beloved. | 

Joey. Yes Sir, I ſaid to myſelf when I com'd, Joey, 
ud i, you have got a good maſter, but a bad miſtreſs... 


. Cock. Stay, I'm releas'd from her extravagant vaga- 
uld i "SF | 

od nes, why ſhe'd give as much for a little toilette patch 
1 box as would purchaſe the black letter palace of piea- 


3 ſure 
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ſure——her week's hair dreſſing would buy me Colly 
Cibber's Foppington wig—then her temper. 

Foey. She was a wixen devil. 

Cock. With her lace cap and her fripperies,—her 
private plays, with her denouement and cataſtrophe. 

Jocy. If I didn't fuſpet ſhe play'd in private with 
that Mr Denoumong behind the tapeftry. 

Cock. I've no right to be ſo ſad. 

Foey. Yes, Sir, we mun be glad, ha, ha, ha, ha! 
he, he, he! | 

Cock, The funeral over=—'ll do what I've long 
wiſhed, convert her dreſſing- room into my muſeum— 
the room has an eaſtern proſpect. the windows face 
Athens though diſgraced now by cock ſpur Perfu- 
mery, and Fleet-ſtreet japannery——1I'll remove her 


things out of it. 

Joey. Kick them down ſtairs, an't you man of the 
houſe? 

Cock. I am! you're but a boy—but I ſee you've ſpi- 
rit—follow me to her dreſſing · room. 

Joey. Yes, Sir. em! [Exeunt. 


Enter Mrs Cocxrrror and Nav in mourning. 


Mrs C. Every room, every article of furniture only 
Aeminds me of my dear man——my belov'd Frank's ill 
Aim'd mirth don't correſpond with his haſte in getting 
every body into mourning, but indeed my poor hul- 
band was never an uncle to him. 


Nan. Oh madam, you look ſo well in your weeds. | 
Ar 


Z 
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Mrs C. Do I !—  —though I revere the memory of 
my late huſband, yet his ridiculous paſſion for ſhells, 
foſſils, and antique nenſenſe was got to ſuch am intole- 
rable height -l was determined on the firſt opportu- 
nity I'd fling all his rubbiſh: out of the houſe, and now 
In do it, it's a good large room, and I think taſtily 
fitted up will make me a moſt beautiful little theatre 
—the thought charms me, but alas my charmer is no 
more. I'll inſtantly go up, and throw all his old cop. 
pers and crocodiles out his muſeum (as he call'd it) 
is a moſt horrid place, but I will have it clear'd out, 
do you come and help me. 

Nan. Yes, an't pleaſe you. [Exeunt.. 

Enter Joty with ban-boxes, and toilette furniture. 

Yoey. Ha, ha, ha! if our miſtreſs could but pop 
her head out of her coffin and fee what a fine rum- 
mage we have made among her falderals, trinketies, 
and ginglibobs (reads the inſcription of a bottle.) A, by 
nſelf A-l-oJo-t-i-ti-on, lotion for the face, (drinks) face! 
ecod 1 think it's a good notion for the ftomach—the- 
very thing I wanted to warm my gay little heart—they 
ſay what people ſet their hearts on in- this world, runs: 
ſo much in their heads, that even in t'other they can't 
reſt if they ſhou'd be diftarbed—Maifter ſays he'll give 
theſe to the flames—1'Il aſk him to give them to my 
flame pretty Nan if ſhe gets this here cap upon her 
pate, and our lady miſtreſs was to come ſtalking in 
with a candle in her dead hand. 8 

Enter 
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Enter Mas COCKLETOP with d candle. 
And then ſays Nan, with a trembling voice © Who's 
here”” not perceiving her. 

Ars C. Don't be afraid Joey, its only me. 

Jocy. Mercy on us. (trembling.) 

Mrs C. Heava's! who pulled my things about this 
Way? 

Joey. Now the devil was in our maſter, that he 
couldn't let'n bide.—1 thought we ſhould have her up 
(afde.) 

Mr. C. Who did it? 

Jocy. Will it quiet your poor ſoul? ( frightened.) 

Ars C. Bid Nan make haſte down to me. 

Joey. Down! then ſhe's, ( points down,) Ah, theſe 
London ladies lead tory rory lives, (afide.) 

Mrs C. Nan, (ca/ls.) 

Jocy. Don't hurt Nan—'l go for a Parſon. 

[ Exit terrified. 

Mrs C. Parſon! then my intentions to marry Frank 
is already known among the fervants— but ' fee how 
Flounce dare to let my room be ranſack'd in this man- 


ner. Exit in a paſſion. 


SCENE. — Changes to a dark Hartment. -A table co- 
vered with green cloth on. 


Euter Joty with a candle. 

Joey. I've left the parſon in the room—who's there? 
but he inſiſts it be auld maſter tits dead the good 
geatleman that juſt now with me for madam's death 

cried 
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eried ſo fine, all alive and merry: but this ſtupid mi- 
niſter won't believe it, ſo if he meets her there, and 
ner ſpirit ſtill diſturbed about her rumplified caps, ſhe'll 
give it him for certain; I know nought where maſter's 
got to, and the ſervant's ſeem all to hide. Can't find 
Nan, I wonld we were both ſafe again in the country 
—Well, Pre ſaved this drop of cordial- who's you? 
Heaven defend us ſhe is come again] have no hopes 
P WM cow but my bottle and this table. (Puts out candle 
an gets under the table.) 
Enter Mas CocxLeTo®, 

Mrs C. Frank! (calls) this is the room I defired Mrs 
Camomile to bid him meet me in, and here he comes 
this way——Frank—{ca/ls in a low woice) I'm glad there's 
no ght though; to diſcover my bluſhes at the open 
teclaration I muſt make him. | 

Enter COCKLETOP, 

Cock. As dark as an Egyptian catacomb. Belinda 
enturing to town muſt be on the report of her aunt's 
death, and if Hearty has told ber—{'ll ſpeak to her 
dere. | 

Mrs C. Are you there? | 
"Ry Cock. Yes, tis ſhe, I wiſh we had a light—where 
ve you, you little guinea pig ? 

Mrs C. Eh, my dear when I bury Mr Cockletop. 

Cock, Bury me (ade. — When for you I'll make a 
nummy cf Mrs Cockletop. 


4 
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Mrs C. Angels and Miniſters ! it's the ghoſt of my 
deceas'd huſband come to upbraid me——oh much 
wrong'd ſpouſe ! 

Cock. Spouſe ! it's the ſpirit of my wife—Oh Lord! 
oh great injured goblin ! ( falls on thcir knees at op- 
pete fedes.) | 

- Foey. Oh here's the parſon ſtriving to lay my miſ. 
treſs but ſhe'll ſurely tear his head off—it's my poor 
dear maſter—help, murder ! 


Enter HearTY quith candles Mas CAMOMILE and 
| BELINDA. 


Mrs C. Eh! what work's here ? 

Joey. My lady's ghoſt tearing old maſter to pieces. 
(Rifng in haſte, overſets the table and runs off.) 

Mrs C. Mr Cockletop alive! 

Cock. My wife not dead. 

Frank. Uncle, you promis'd that when proved to 
be deceived in Antiquities, Belinda ſhould be mine, 
( fheaking in a feigned voice.) Now zure beſides the 
fifty pounds, give her to poor Taunton Dean, 

Cock. Was't you? ta e her; I was a wiſe man til 
my brain got Love codd'd—ſfo my dear let's forgive 
Frank and Belinda, and forget our follies. 

Hear. Come, come, let us transfer our paſſion for 
ancient v irtue to the encouragement of Modern Gen: 
us.—Had not Rome, and Athens, cheriſh'd the arts of 
their times, they'd have left no antiquities for us tc 
admire, 


Mr 
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Mrs C. Why rake for gems in the aſhes of the dead, 
And fee the living arteſt pine for bread, 

Frank. Give, 

| While you live. 

Heirs that find caſh in corners, 

Wul at your Funeral, make Right Merry Mourners. 
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SCENE.—I. 


Enter Six OLIVER LANGU1SH meeting SINGLETON. 


Singleton. 
IR Oliver, good morning. I'm come to pay a debt 
of friendihip but whether to condole or congratu- 

late “ is the queſtion,” You fee 'm a modern friend, 
prepared for either, give me the cue of paſſion”? 
for a ſigh will coſt me no more than a ſmile. 

Sir O. Smile, ſmile you rogue. Cou'd you not take 
the cue from my countenance. 

Single. Were 1 to do IP) I ſhould cry, you look 
0 merry. f 

Sir O. I ſuppoſe then, you are envious of my hap- 
pineſs. | | 

Single. Not I truly. But if your countenance differs 
not from! mankind in general, { ſuou d ſuppoſe you 
very miſerable. 

Sir O. Why fo? 

Single. By reaſon, *tis the faſhion for the counte- 
nance, to feign what the heart does not feel, But are 


you really happy? 


A % Sir O. 
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Sir O. As happy as love and beauty, can make me. 

Single. Your firſt wife, was a careful woman, you'll 
mits her. | 

Sir O. Not 1 indeed. 

Single. I am juſt arrived, ſo that 1 know not how 
long ſhe may have been dead, though ſometime, I 
ſhould ſuppote, fince you are fo well reconciled and out 
of mourning. 

Sir O. Dead? no ſuch 1 luck Singleton. 
Single. *Tis an ungrateful taſk to be intereſted in the 
ſituation of a friend whoſe affairs ſeem to be of ſo deli- 
cate a nature and yet you know, 'tis true friendſhip 
urges enquiry. What were the circumſtances of the 
_ diſſolving your—you underftand—1 fpare the feelings 
of a friend———1 would no more renew the bluſh of 
Ciſhonour, on the cheek of friendſhip, than I would 
raiſe the bluſh of virtue on the cheek of innocence— 
I wou'd preſerve the one and partake of the other 
therefore tell me the circumſtances; J am anxious to 
know the cauſe of—— 

Sir O. The cauſe of my ſecond marriage, I preſume 
—to tell you truly there were two cauſes. Love on 
my part and beauty on hers'. 

Single. I am glad to find you are fo enwrapt, with 
the idea of your new and youthful poſſeſſions, as to 
forget the diſgrace which muſt have attended the for. 
feiture of your old 

Sir O. dl what new: tenets: ans 
theſe? I find no ſuch in Thelypthara. By that code 


or 
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of matrimonial laws I have free right and title to re- 
tain the old as well as the new poffeſhons. But in re- 
ſpect to the o tis a matter I ſhall never diſpute, if any 
perſon can prove he has a right to the remainder of my 
leaſe. 

Single. You'are dreaming of leaſes, while 1 am talk- 
ing of ladies. 

Sir 0. You're miſtaken” Singleton, I can neither 
dream. | 
nor think of any thing but my wives. 

Single, You are furely eraz'd, Sir Oliver. 

Sir O. fl be craz'd you will not wonder when you 
have ſeen the beautiful cup which tempted me to take 
the intoxicating draught. But Singleton are zou mar- 
ried yet ? 

Single. Married! no, 1 8 neyer love dani ſo 
well as to wear the chains, for the pleaſure merely of 
ſhackbng another. I <vhben both parties are tired of 
rattling them, they can newer be unfaſtened but by the key 
of diſporowur. Matrimony is onlythe back ftring of Cupid 
to prevent his falling before he can. walk alone. But 
when he can go of liwſclf he ſhould be left at liberty 
2 where he geafes; | 

Sir O. You diſgrace the holy ſtate which 4 is produc. 
1 of ſo great honours, 

Sine le. Yes but they are branching honoure—in- 
Read of ehobling they degrade us—you ſhall never per- 
ſwade me to chace tbe deer of cupid within the pale 


of matrimony, while 1 can purſue tkem on the com- 


A 3 mon- 
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mon of nature—beſides, confined game is ſeldom the 
property of the owner—but for freedom's ſake often 
ſtrays into the net of the poacher—the net of my heart 
is never open to receive ſuch as eſcape the pale, but thoſe 
whom affection leads into my toils—the firſt I ſhou'd 
take to my arms, but the latter I ſhou'd preſs to my 
boſom. 

Ser O. But Singleton, are you ſuch a fax foortfinan 
m the chace of beauty as might be truſted to purſue a 
ftray deer. Wow'd you return her unhurt ? 
Single. I wou'd; and wou'd likewiſe whip him who 
dare tranſgreſs ſuch rules of honour, as conſtitute the 
real ſportiman— 

Sir O. It wou'd be curious and intereſting to hear 
thoſe rules—1 doubt they are as little known as prac» 
tis*d in the chaſe of love; can you recolle& them? 

_ Single. Yes —the firſt iq—take care you break not 
the fence of your neighbour—the ſecond, lay no ſnare 
in the field of another, left yau be deem'd a poacher— 
the third, ſnou'd you find a wanton deer o'erlteaping 
the pale of hymen, check nn her courſe but mind 
you tell no tales. 

Sir O. Break no fence, lay no ſnare tell no mess 
why you are an honeſter fellow than I thought you 
and though you won't let Hymen kindle his torch for 
you—if you'll attend the chit chat of a matrimonial 
breakfaſt you will judge how far be has lighted me on 


the road to happineſs. 
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S O N G. 
Oh the pleaſures of my life, 
Since I've wed another ſpouſe, 
To pleaſe me will be all their ſtriſe; 
To pleaſe me will be all their ſtrife: 
Enjoyment reigns throughout my houſe. 
Oh the chit chat there will be, 
Oh the chit chat there will be, 
The chit chat there will be, 
With many wives when they agree. 


Death Ill never mind a ſtraw, 
If he ſhould either ſpouſy chuſe, 
As plenty may be had by law, 


F'll not fo ſmall a gift refuſe. 
Oh the chit chat, &c. [Exenunt. 
SCENE II.— A breat/aufling Parlour—diſcevers a table 
prepared for breakfaſt. 


Enter Lady LANGVU1SH /o/lowved by Mas LANGU1SH, 
(The former an old Dowager, the latter a hand- 
fome young Lady.) 

Lady L. Lucy tell your maſter breakfaſt waits for him. 

Mrs L. Stay Lucy I'll call him myſelf. (going.) 

Lady L. Pray madam give me leave to command my 
own ſervants. I fay, go Lucy. 

Mrs L. I fay, ſtay Lucy. If you command your 
own ſervants you have no right to command me ma- 
dam tis the duty of every good wife, to wait upon 
ker huſband. 

Lady. 
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Lady T. If its ſo, I' call himſelf. (going.) 


Mrs I. Indeed you ſhall not with me — (re- 
turns.) 


Lady L. Then vn g without you, * Coins.) 

Ars L. Stay, ma dam, rather than you ſhould have 
trouble, let Lucy go. 

Lady I. Tis pity madam, but you had ſuffered 
her to go at firſt, rather than to have given yourſelf 
and me ſo much trouble—go Lucy. , - [Exit Lucy, 
it if te thus you are to contradict me in the manage- 
ment of my houſchold. 

Mrs L. Your houſthold indeed! am I not as much 
the wife of Sir Oliver as yourſelf madam ? and have 
not therefore as much right to direct all his affairs as 
you have. 

Lady L. No, madam you hare not—whoſe money 
made Mr Languiſh what he is—but mine you wou d 
never have had the honour to marfya kuight, had not my 
fortune been the means of creating him Sir Oliver, 
You have the aſſurance to madam me when you ſhou d 
have more reſp<& for my title when you ſpeak to me 
yew ſhou'd.confider tis Lady Languiſh you are before. 

Mrs L. Although your money might have procured 
you the title—my charms have acquired an equal ſhare 
of it's honcurs—i pray you therefore to emember, 
chat I am as much Lady Lang ub as yourſt if adam. 

Lad, IL. No, Madan, You may poflibly. claim a1 
| egual right to the per/ou of Langyuith, but not 40 the 
L446 OP 
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title—precedence and poſſeſſion muſt have in theſe 
caſes the preference, Mrs Languiſh. 

| Mrs I. I ſhall diſpute this point with you Madam, 
before Sir Oliver —here he comes, 


Enter Six OLIVER and SINGLETON, 
Mrs I. Pray Sir Oliver, have I not an equal right 
to the title of Lady Languiſh, with this Lady ? 
bh Sir O. That's a queſtion, my dear, the doctor has 
not yet reſolved, I'll aſk him the queſtion through one 
of the newſpapers, mean time give me leave to intro- 


* dnce Mr Singleton to your acquaintance. (Singleton 

"I fares and appears ſurpriz'd) What's your thoughts 

A Singleton ? are you ſtruck with her charms, 
Single, No, but I am ſtruck at her condeſcenfion 

we and your command of temper. 

* Sir O. Why to be ſure, tis a trying fituation, al- 


though it be. agreeable to Thelypthora. 

* Single. (approaches and ſalutes Mrs Languiſh) Ma- 
ul em Thelypthora, I am bappy to have the honour of 
me thus congratulating you on your nuptials—the polite- 
re. neſs of the name becomes the charms of the owner. 
a Omnes. Ha, ha, ha a 

* Sir O. Thelypthora! (lange) why you FRO: The- 
lypthora is a book. 

Single. A book ! ſhe's very PIE bound. Sir 
Oliver, though you have loſt your own ſenſes, you 
ſhall not perſuade me that I have loſt mine. To car- 
ry on the joke—what ſubje& does ſhe treat of? If I 


might 
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might gueſs from the title page, it can be _"_— but 
love, 

Si O. You fimpleton tell you W Thelyptho. 
ra is a book in favour of Plurality of Wives, written 
by one Doctor Doctor. 

Single. He ruſt be a mad doctor who could write 
ſuch dodrine. 1 5 your pardon, I now underſtand 
you. | 
Sir O. Underſtand me! Come let us fit down to 
breakfaft. (5p Fe.) 

Lady L. I cantiot bear Sir e ton fit down 
to breakfaſt in your morning gown, it appears ſo dil. 
re ſpectſul, beſides it by no means becomes you. Bring 
your maſter his coat, Lucy. 

Mrs L. | beg Sir Oliver wi not alter your dreſs, 
there's not the leaſt occafion to change what becomes 
you fo welh, and is fo proper to breakfaſt in. 

Lady L. Why don't you go Lucy. 

Lucy. l'm going my Lady. [Reit Lucy. 
Tad I. You will diſoblige me mightily, Sir Oliver, 
if you do not change your dreſs. Mrs Languiſh would 
think a ſhroud a becormng a thing as you could pot 
ſibly wear. * 

Sr OT am much obliged to her. 

Mrs L. And you madam, cou'd fancy Sir Gliver 
-wou'sd become a glaſs caſe,” provided he Was embain- 
ed firft, 

Sir O. This is only nnn ( 
12 | 
Ain Siag i. 
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Sing/e. If I thought it was not enough to convince 
you, I would recommend you ta _ 8 


Enter Lucy with a coat. 
Lucy, There's the coat my Lady. | 
Lady L. Help your maſter to put it on Lucy. 
Sir O. Give it me. (riſes and pulls off bis gown.) 
Mrs L. Tis very well Sir Oliver, a 
your willingneſs to oblige me. | 
Sir O. ( puts the coat half on) My deareſt L would 
diſoblige the world to pleaſe my chatmer. wm 
Lady L. You wou'd Sir Oliver! ungrateful wretch ! 
sou forget the obligations due to me for riches, hos 
pour, an above ol my eterts] love tad Tencargats 
Sir O. What muſt 1 do, Singleton. | we 
Single. Wou'd you oblige both the die S2 
Sir O. Was it poſſible 1 wou' d. 
Single. Then wear neither coat nor gw. 
TW o. Well ſaid Singleton. Now ladies 1 hope you 
7 m 
of coat away.) 

Mrs L. New madum ave you det, Silo Qiiereids 
— RAR 
than diſpleaſe your Ladyſhip. 

Lady L. You miſtake, Mrs. Languiſh ; is-rather 

1 difpleaſe your honourable n that he 

aiques his life. Fie upon you. | 

Mrs L. Hie upon g Madan, 2 12 
Sir 
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Sir O. Are you not yet content my dears? what 
wou'd your conſciences expect? If you mean to have 
my company to breakfaſt, . 
the diſpute. 

Lady L. I am content. For ſhe can't triumph. (40 
Mrs I. ot AGRI Since ſhe has not got 
the better. (afde) 
ede 

Sir O. O ſie, Singleton; ne 
who can be cold that fits like me, near two ſuch beau- 
teous ſuns. 

Both Ladies. Gallant Sir Oliver! I 
Single. Twill be fortunate if you don't find your . 
happineſs warped between them. (afide.) p 

Lady L. Wou'd you chuſe tea or coffee, Sir Oliver. W et 

Mrs L. Tea to be fure madam, who wou'd drink 
coffee to breakfaſt. 

Lady L. een 66 eivk 
it for broakfaſt. Tea affects his nerves. 

Mrs L. That's entirely owing to your careleſſneſ;, 
begging your pardon, madam, by giving it him too 
ſtrong and too warm, otherwiſe it wou'd not; take 
this cup to oblige me, and to make a trial of its ſto- 
machic quality tis neither too hot nor t oo cold, 8 
Oliver. 
Sir O. Your care and tenderneſs, my dear, deman« 
my acquieſcence. (takes tea.) 

Lady IL. Sir Oliver, do you mean to poiſon your 
elf? if you have loſt all defire to oblige me, give me 
lcav 
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leave to perform my duty you know nothing agrees 


with you ſo well as coffee—here Sir Oliver the cup 
yol are ſo partial to. 

Sir O. Not to abuſe both your tenderneſs, n drink 
à cup of each. 

Mrs L. If you take a drop of coffee—lT ſhall conſi- 
der it an ungrateful denial of my tender requeſt 
what intereſt can I have in defiring you take tea in pre- 
ference to coffee, but my regard for my dear Sir Oliver's 
health ? 

Sir O. (puts down the coffee) That's true my deareſt, 
I cannot abuſe ſuch tenderneſs. 

Lady IL. Sir Oliver, you're a baſe man—to treat a 
perſeverance of attention to your welfare with ſuch a 
cruel denial. (cries.) 

Sir O. Zounds, woman you'll neither let me have 
tea nor coffee, muſt I go without my breakfaſt as well 
as almoſt naked -was ever man ſo tormented between 
thoſe who ſhou'd endeavour to make him happy. 

Both. I am ſore I am doing my utmoſt, Sir Oliver. 

Sir O. Yes, firſt to ſtarve me to death with cold and 
then with hunger hat ſhall I do now to pleaſe them, 

Singh. I really can't adviſe, unleſs you go without 
your breakfaſt. 

Sir O. No, I wont do that neither, I have it-my 
dears as you will not ſuffer me to have tea or coffee, 
may I have a little milk and water. 
| * | B La 
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' Lady TL. I don't care what you have, provided you 
drink no tea. | 

Mrs L. Nor I neither, ſo that you drink no coffee. 
Si O. That's kind my dears, very kind Singleton, is 
it not? ſee what it is to have 7s careful wives, how 
the one ſerves to rectiſy the miſtakes of the other. 

- Single. Your ſituation, Sir Oliver, is truly enviable. 

Sir O. Oh this is but a ſmall part of the happineſs J 
expect. Lucy bring me a baſon of milk and water. 
| [Exit Lucy. 
COPY Bleſs me, Sir Oliver, I had not the leaſt ſuſ- 
picion of your being in your flippers. I thought I had 
entirely perſuaded you to leave them in your chamber 
every morning. 

Sir O. You had my lady, but this lady here prevail- 
ed upon me to wear them—it being the firſt requeſt I 
cou'd not refuſe it. | 
Lady L. I ſee, Sir Oliver, the pride I have always ta- 
ken in your perſon, manners and dreſs muſt be no more 
this lady's dominion begins with the deſtruction of 
mine. 

Sir O. What ſhall I ſay, Singleton. 
Single. You'll be for ever miſerable unleſs you con- 


vince her of the contrary. 
| Enter Lucy with a baſon. 
Sir O. Lucy bring me my ſhoes. 7 
Lucy. Immediately, Sir, [Exit Lucy. 
Mrs L. You are determined Sir Oliver to thwart 
me in every thing, there's not one poor requeſt that 
you 


oY 
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you have granted me ſince I became your wife. I ſee 
all your fondneſs was pretence, Lady Languiſh has 
poſſeſſion of every reality, while I am mock'd only with 
its ſemblance. | 

Sir O. See there, Singleton, tis impoſſible to pleaſe 
them both. | 

Enter Lucy with fhoes. 

Single. Indeed I don't know what you'll do now, 
Sir Oliver. 

Sr O. Eh, a good thought ſtrikes me. (takes the 


ſhoes) My dears you ſhall fee my defire to pleaſe you 


both. ( puts on the ſhoes) I have obliged you my lady. 
( puts down the heels) To pleaſe you madam I have 


made them flippers. I am ſure now you muſt both 
be pleaſed. 

Lady L. Do you mean, Sir Oliver, not only to diſo- 
blige me but to deride me alſo. To inſult me with 
ſuch mockery—you defſerve—but you're the baſeſt of 
men to uſe me in this manner. (cries.) 

Sir O. I can't bear her tears, give me my buckles, 

Mrs L. Her tears are ſufficient to make me miſerable. 

Sir O. Was ever man ſo fituated ? why there then, 
damn the ſhoes, and damn the ſlippers. (throws them 
away) After ſtripping myſelf almoſt naked, I have now 
neither coat nor gown, ſhoes nor ſlippers—if I ſtay 
longer they'll ſtrip me to my ſkin. 'Tis a proper pe- 
nance for me to ſuppoſe I cou'd pleaſe two wives, 
when I have been theſe twenty years ſtriving to pleaſe 
one, 

B 2 | Both. 
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Both. Vit not leave you until you have complied 
with my requecR. 

Ars L. 1 am determined your ladyſhip ſhan't be 
muſtreſs. [Z#xeunt. 
Manent Singleton. 

The tolly of Polygamy I think Sir Oliver has ſnſſt 
ciently experienced; althovgh the weakneſs of the Doc- 
trine is below comment, yet its wickedneſs deſerves our 
ſevereſt reprebenſion, for it wou'd overturn a ſyſtem of 
policy founded on nature, reaſon and religion, a ſyſtem 
which is the cement of focial happineſs. After laugh- 
ing at ſuch folly who can help being ſerious at finding 
the blunders of the weak, and the defigns of the vile le- 
velled at the intereſt of our ſpecies. 
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ACT I. 


Enter Ocraviax and SHIFT. 


Ofawian. 
1 is unhappy news; 1 did not expect my father 
in two months, and yet you ſay be is return'd 
already. 
Shift. "Tis but too true. t 1 
Od. That he arriv'd this morning? i 
Shift. This very morning. 


Oc. And that he is come N | 


me ? 

Shift. Yes, Sir, to marry. you, 

08. I am ruin'd and undone ; prithee adviſe mes 2 

Shift. Adviſe you? 

04. Yes, adviſe me. Thou art as ſurly, if tines: 
really coud” do me no good. Speak: has neceſſity 
taught thee no wit? haſt thou no ſhift ? | 

Shift. Lord, Sir, I am at preſent very bufy i in con- 


triving, ſame- trick to ſave myſelf; W | 


and then good - natur d. | 
08. How will my father rage and ſtorm, when he 
underſtands what things have happen' d in his abſence ol 


„„ 
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SB. Reproaches l would I could be quit of him fo 
eaſily ; methinks I feel him already on my ſhoulders, 

08. Difioheriting is the leaſt 1 can expect. 

Shift. You ſhould have thought of this before, and 
not have fall'n in love with I know not whom, one 
that you met by chance in the Dover Coach : ſhe is 
indeed a good ſnug laſs, but God knows what ſhe is 
befides ; perhaps ſome 

Oc. Villain. 

Shift. | have done, Sir, I have done. 

O. I have no friend that can appeaſe my Father's 
anger, and now I ſhall be betray'd to want and miſery. 

Shift. For my part I know but one remedy in our 
misfortunes. 

08. Pr'ythee, what is it? 

_ Shift. You know that rogue and arch cheat, Scapin. 

08. Well; what of bim? 

Shift. There is not a more ſubtle fellow breathing ; 
ſo cunning, he can cheat one newly cheated ; tis ſuch 

a wheedling rogue, I'd undertake in two hours he ſhall 
make your father forgive you all; nay, allow you mo- 
ney for your neceſſary debauches : I ſaw him in three 
days make an old cautious Lawyer turn chymiſt and 

- 08. He is the fitteſt perfon in the world for my bu- 
fineſs ; the impudent varlet can do any thing with the 
peeviſh old man. Pr'ythee go look him out, we'll ſet 
him a-work immediately. 

Giſt. See where he comes —Monſicur Scapin. 

Enter 


V. 
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Bnter SCAPIN, 

Scap. Worthy Sir ! 

Shift. T have been giving my maſter a brief account 
of thy moſt noble qualities: told him thou wert as 
valiant as a ridden cuckold, ſincere as whores, honeſt 

as pimps in want. 

Scap. Alas, Sir, I but copy you: POP you are brave 
you ſcorn the gibbets, halters, and priſons which threat- 
en you, and valiantly proceed in cheats and robberies, 


9 


04. Oh Scapin! I am utterly ruin'd without thy _ 


aſſiſtance. 

Scrap. Why, what's the matter, good Mr Octavian! a 

G4, My father is this day arrived at Dover with eld 
Mr Gripe, with a reſolution to marry me. 

Scap. Very well. 

Oct. Thou knoweſt I am already married: how will 
my father reſent my difobedience? I am for ever loſt, 
unleſs thou canſt find ſuome means to reconcile me to 

Scap. Does your father know. of your marriage? 
Oct. Tam afraid he is by this time acquainted with it. 
Scap. No matter, no matter, all ſhall be well; I am 
public-ſpirited-: I love to help diftreſſed young gentle- 
men; and thank heav'n l have had good ſucceſs enough. 

Oc. Beſides, my preſent want muſt be conſider d; I 
am in rebellion without any money. 

Scap. I have tricks and ſhifts too to get that: I can 
cheat upon occaſion ; but cheating is now grown an ill 
trade; yet heav'n be thank d, there were never more 

cullies 
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- cullies and fools; but the greateſt rooks and cheats al- 
low'd by public authority ruin ſuch little undertraders 
as T am. 

OR. Well, get thee ſtraight about thy buſineſs: canſt 
thou make no uſe of my rogue here ? 

Scap. Yes, I ſhall want his aſſiſtance ; the knave has 
cunning, and may be uſeful. 

Shift. Aye, Sir; but like other wiſe men, I am not 
over-valiant : pray leave me out of this buſineſs : my 
fears will betray you; you ſhall execute, I'll fit at home 
and adviſe. 

Scap. I ſtand not in need of thy courage, but thy 
impudence, and thou haſt enough of that: come, come, 
thou ſhalt along : what, man, ſtand out for a beating? 
that's the worſt can happen. 

Shift. Well, well. 

Enter CLARA. 

Oc. Here comes my deareſt Clara. | 

Cla. Ah me, Octavian! I hear ſad news: they ſay 
your father is return'd. 

On. Alas! tis true, and ſ am the moſt unfortunate 
perſon in the world; but tis not my own miſery that 
I confider, but yours: how can you bear thoſe wants 
to which we muſt be both reduc'd ? 

- Cla. Love ſhall teach me, that can make all things 
eaſy to us; which is a fign it is the chiefeſt good : but 
I have other cares. Will you be ever conſtant ? ſhall 
not your father's ſeverity conſtrain you to be falſe? 

04. Never, my deareſt, never. 


Cla. 
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Ca. They that love much may be allow'd ſome fears. 
Scap. Come, come; we have no time to hear you 
ſpeak fine tender things to one another: pray do you 
prepare to encounter with your father. 

Oct. | tremble at the thoughts of it. 

Scap. You muſt appear reſolute at firſt : tell him 
you can live without troubling him; threaten him to 
turn ſoldier ; or, what will frighten him worſe, ſay, 
you'll turn poet. Come, Pll warrant you, we bring 
him to compoſition. 

Oc. What would I give 'twere over? 

Scap. Let us practiſe a little what you are to do. 
Suppoſe me your father, very grave, and very angry. 

08. Well. 

Scap. Do you look very careleſly, like a ſmall cour. 
tier upon his country acquaintance ; a little more ſur- 
lily: —very well :=—2ow I come full of my fatherly 
authority, Octavian, thou makeſt me weep to ſee 
thee ; but alas! they are not tears of joy, but tears of 
ſorrow. Did ever ſo good a father beget fo lewd a 
ſon? nay, but for that I think thy mother virtuous, I 
ſhould pronounce thou are not mine; Newgate bird, 
rogue, villain, what a trick haſt thou play'd me in my 
abſence ? marry*'d ! yes: but to whom ? nay, that thou 
knoweſt not. I'll warrant you ſome waiting-woman 
corrupted in a civil family, and reduc'd to one of the 
play-houſes, remov'd from thence by ſome keeping 
coxcomb, o 

Cla. Hold, Scapin, hold 


Scap, 
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Scap. No offence, Lady, I fpeak but another's words. 
Thou abominable raſcal, thou ſhalt not have a groat, 
not a groat. Beſides, I will break all thy bones ten 
times over; get-thee out of my houſe _—_———_Why, Sir, 
you reply not a word, but ſtand as baſhfully as a girl 
that is examin'd by a bawdy judge about a rape. 

G8. Look, yonder comes my father. 

Sap. Stay, Shift; and get you two gone: let me a- 
lone to manage the old fellow. {Exit Oct. and Clar. 
Enter Tukirrv. 

Thrif. Was there ever ſuch a raſh action? 

Scap. He'has been inform'd of the buſineſs, and is 
now ſo full of it that he vents it to himſelf. 

Thrif. I would fain hear what they can ſay for them- 
ſelves. 

Scap. We are not unprovided. [At a diftance. 

Thrif. Will they be ſo impudent as to deny the thing: 

Seap. We never intend it. 

Thrif. Or will they endeavour to excuſe it ? 

Scap. That perhaps we may do. 

Thrif. But all ſhall be in vain. 

Scap. We'll try that. 

'Thrif. I know how to lay that rogue my fon faſt. 
 Secap. That we muſt prevent. 
Tori And for the Tatterdemallion, Shift, 1'11tkreſh 
| him to death; I will be three years a cudgelling him. 
Sb. I wonder'd he had forgot me ſo long. 

Thrif. Oh, ho! yonder the raſcal is, that brave go- 
vernor ! he tutor'd my ſon finely. 
$3.4 Scrap, 
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Scap. Sir, I am overjoy'd at your ſafe return. 

Thrif. Good-morrow, Scapin—indeed you have fol. 
low'd my inſtructions very exactly, my ſon has behav'd 
himſelf very prudently in my abſence ; has he not, raſ- 
cal, has he not ? (zo Shift.) 

Scap. 1 hope you are very well. 

Thrif. Very well—thou ſay'ſt not a word, Varlet, 
thou ſay'ſt not a word. 

Scap. Had you a good voyage, Mr Thrifty ? 

Thrif. Lord, Sir! a very good voyage ; pray give a 
man a little leave to vent his choler. 

Scap. Would you be in choler Sir? 

Thrif. Aye, Sir, I would be in choler. 

Scap. Pray with whom ? 

Thrif. With that confounded rogue there. 

Scap. Upon what reaſon ? 

Thrif. Upon what reaſon! haſt thou not heard what 
hath happen'd in my abſence ? 

Scap. I heard a little idle ſtory, 

Thrif. A little ſtory, quoth-a ! why, man, my ſon's 
undone, my ſon's undone, 

Scap. Come, come, things have not been well car- 
ried ; but I would adviſe you to make no more of it. 

Thrif. I'm not of your opinion, ll make the whole 
town ring of it. 

Scap. Lord, Sir, I have ſtorm'd about this bufineſs 
as much as you can do for your heart, but what are 
we both the better? I told him, indeed, Mr Octavian, 
you do not do well to wrong ſo good a father: I 
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preached him three or four times alleep, but all would 
not do; till at laſt, when I had well examin'd the bu- 


kineſs, I found you had not ſo much wrong done you 
as you imagine. 

Thrif. How, not wrong done me, to have my ſon 
marry'd without my conſent to a beggar ! 

Scap. Alas, he was ordain'd to it, 

Thrif. That's fine indeed; we ſhall ſteal, cheat, 
murder, and ſo be hang'd, then ſay we were ordain'd 
to it. 

Scap. Truly, I did not think you ſo ſubtle a philoſo- 
pher; I mean, he was fatally engag'd in this affair. 
Thrif. Why did he engage himſelf? 


Scap. Very true indeed, very true; but fye upon 


you now, would you have him as wiſe as yourſelf? 
young men will have their follies, witneſs my charge, 
Leander ; who has gone and thrown away himſelf at 


a ſtranger rate than your ſon. I would fain know if 


you were not once young yourſelf; yes, I warrant you, 
and had your frailties. 

Thrif. Yes, but they never coſt me any thing; a 
man may be as frail and as wicked as he pleaſe, if it 


coſt him nothing. 


Scap. Alas, he was ſo in love with the young wench, 
that if he had not wed her, he muſt have certainly 
hang'd himſelf. 

Shift. Muſt ! why he had already done it, but that 
I came very ſeaſonably and cut the rope. | 
| Thrif. 
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Thrif. Didſt thou cut the rope, dog? I'll murder 
thee for that; thou ſhouldſt have let him hang. 

Scap. Beſides, her kindred ſurpriz'd him with her, 
and forc'd him to marry ker. 

Thrif. Then ſhould he have preſently gone, and 
proteſted againſt the violence at a notary's. 

Scap. O Lord, Sir, he ſcorn'd that. 

Thrif. Then might I cafily have diſannull'd the mar- 
riage. 

Scap. Diſannul the marriage? 

Thrif. Yes. 

Scap. You ſhall not break the marriage. 

Thrif. Shall not I break it ? 

Scap. No. 

Thrif. What, ſhall not I claim the privilege of a fa- 
ther, and have ſatisfaction for the violence done to my 
ſon ? | 

Scap. Tis a thing he will never conſent to. 

Thrif. He will not conſcnt to! 

Seap. No: would you have him confeſs he was hec» 
tor'd into any thing? that is to declare himſelf a co- 
ward ; Oh fye, Sir, one that has the honour of being 
your ſon, can never do ſuch a thiag. 

Thrif. Piſh, talk not to me of honour; he ſhall do it, 
or be diſinherited. 

Scap. Who ſhall diſinherit him? 

Thrif. That will I, Sir. 

Scap. You diſinherit him! very good. 

Thrif. How, very good ? 

B 2 Scap. 
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Scap. You ſhall not diſinherit him. 

Thrif. Shall not I diſinherit him? 

Scap. No. 

Torif. No! 

Scap. No. 

Thr if. Sir, you are very merry; I ſhall not difinherit 
my fon ? 

Scap. No, I tell you. 

Thrif. Pray who ſhall hinder me? 

Scap. Alas, Sir, your own ſelf, Sir; your own ſelf. 

Thrif. 1 myſelf? | 
' Scap. Yes, Sir, for you can never have the heart to 


Ado it. 


Thrif. You ſhall find I can, Sir. 
-  Scap. Come, you deceive yourſelf ; fatherly affec- 
tion muſt ſhew itſelf, it muſt: do not I know you were 
ever tender-hearted ? | 
Thrif. Y*are miſtaken, Sir; y'are miſtaken :—Piſh, 
why do I ſpend my time in tittle-tattle with this idle 
fellow ?—hang-dog, go find out my rake-hell (70 
Shift) whilſt I go to my brother Gripe and inform him 
of my misfortune. 
Scap. In the mean time, if I can do you any fervice— 
. Thrif. O! I thank you, Sir, I thank you. | 
[Exit Thrift. 
Shin. I muſt confeſs, thou art a brave fellow, and 
our affairs begin to be in a better poſture——but the 
money, the money—we are abominable poor, and my 
maſter has the lean vigilant duns, that torment him 
more 
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more than an old mother does a poor gallant, when 
ſhe ſollicits a maintenance for her diſcarded daughter. 
Scap. Your money ſhall be my next care let me 
ſee I want a fellow to—canſ thou not counterfeit a 
roaring bully of Alfatia !——Stalk—look big very 
well. Follow me, I have ways to diſguiſe thy voice 
and countenance. 
Shift. Pray take a little care, and lay your plot ſo 
that I may not act the bully always; I would not be 
beaten like a bully. 
Scap. We'll ſhare the danger, we'll ſhare the dan- 


ger. [ Fxeunt. 
END OF ACT FIRST. 


ACT u. 


Enter Tustrrr and Gir. 
Gripe. 
IR, what you tell me concerning your ſon, hath 
ſtrongly fruftrated our deſigns. 
Thrif. Sir, trouble not yourſelf about my fon; I 


have undertaken to remove all obſtacles, which is the 


buſineſs I am ſo vigorouſly in purſuit of. 

Gripe. I troth, Sir, I'll tell you what I fay to you: 
the education of children, after the gettin of em, ought 
to be the neareſt concern of a father. And had you 
tutor'd your ſon with that care and duty incumbent 
on you, he never could ſo lightly have forfeited his. 

B 3 Thrif- 
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- Thrif. Sir, to return you a ſentence for your ſen- 
tence: thoſe that are ſo quick to cenſure and condemn 
the conduct of others, ought firſt to take care that all 


be well at home. 


Gripe, Why, Mr Thrifty, have you heard any thing 
concerning my ſon ? 

Tori. It may be I have; and it may be worſe than 
of my own. 

Gripe. What is't I pray! my Son? 

Thrif. Ev*n your own Scapin told it me, and you 


may hear it from him or ſome body elſe : for my part, 


I am your friend, and would not willingly be the meſ- 
ſenger of ill news to one that I think ſo to me. Your 
ſervant: I muſt haſten to my council, and adviſe what's 
to be done in this caſe. Good bye till I ſee you again. 
[Exit Thrifty. 

Gripe. Worſe than his ſon! for my part I cannot 


imagine how ; for a ſon to marry imprudently without 


the conſent of his father, is as great an offence as can 
be imagin'd, I take it: but yonder he comes. 
| Enter LR AN DER. 

Land. Oh, my dear father, how joyful am I to ſee 
you ſafely return d! welcome, as the bleſſing which I 
am now craving will be. | 

Grifte. Not ſo faſt, friend a'mine ; ſoft and fair goes 
far, Sir. You are my ſon, as I take it. 

Leand. What d'ye mean Sir ? | 

Gripe. Stand ſtill, and let me look ye in the face. 

Leand, How muſt I ſtand, Sir? +> 
Oripe. 


e. 
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Gripe. Look upon me with both eyes. 

Lrand. Well, Sir, I do. 

Gripe. What's the meaning of this report? 

Leand. Report, Sir? 

Gripe. Yes, report, Sir, I ſpeak Engliſh, as I take it: 


What is't that you have done in my abſence ? 


Leand. What is't, Sir, which you would have had 
me done ? 

Gripe. I do not aſk you, what I would have had you 
done; but what have you done ? 

Leand. Who I, Sir? why, I have done nothing at 
all, not I, Sir. 

Gripe. Nothing at all ? 

Leand. No, Sir. 

Gripe. You have no impudence to ſpeak on. 

Leand. Sir, I have the confidence that becomes a 
man, and my innocence. 

Gripe. Very well, but Scapin, d'ye mark me, young 
man, Scapin has told me ſome Tales of your behaviour. 

Leand. Scapin ! 

Gripe. Oh, have I caught you ? That name makes 
you bluſh, does it? 'tis well you have fome grace left. 

Leand. Has he ſaid any thing concerning me ? 

Gripe, That ſhall be examin'd anon: in the mean 
while get you home, d'ye hear, and ſtay till my return; 
but look to't, if thou haſt done any thing to diſhonour 
me, never think to come within my doors, or fee my 
face more; but expect to be miſerable as thy folly and 
PET can make thee, ; _ [Exit Gripe. 

Leand. 
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Leand. Very fine; I am in a hopeful condition: this 
raſcal has betray'd my marriage, and undone me : now 
there is no way left but to turn outlaw, and live by 
rapine; and to ſet my hand in, the firſt thing ſhall be 
to cut the throat of that perfidious Pick-thank Dog 
that has Tuin'd me. 

Enter OCTAV1AN and SCAPIN. 
OR. Dear Scapin, how infinitely am I obliged to 


thee for thy care! 

Leand. Yonder he comes: I'm overjoy'd to ſee you, 
good Mr Dog ! 

Scapin. Sir, your moſt humble ſervant, you honour 
me too far. 

Lean. You act an ill fool's part; but I ſhall teach you. 

Scap. Sir? [ Beats him. 


- O08. Hold, Leander. 

Leand. No, Octavian, FH make him confeſs the 
treachery he has committed; yes, Varlet, Dog, I know 
the trick you have play'd me: you thought perhaps 
no body would have told me. But I'll make you con- 
feſs it, or ll run my fword into your guts. 

Scap. Oh, Sir, Sir, would you have the heart to do 
ſuch a thing ? have I done you any injury, Sir ? 

Leand. Yes, raſcal, that you have, and I'll make 
you own it too, or I'll ſwinge it out of your already 


tann'd thick hide. [Beats him. 


Scap. The devil's in't. Lord, Sir, what d'ye mean? 


Nay, good Mr Leander, pray, Mr Leander; Squire 
Leander — As I hope to be ſav g | 


On. 
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Or. Pr'ythee be quiet; for ſname; enough. 
UInterpaſes. 

Scap. Well, Sir, I confeſs indeed tha. 

Leand. What! ſpeak, rogue. 

Scap. About two months ago you may remember, a 
maid ſervant dy'd in the houſe. 

Lrand. What of all that? | 

Scap. Nay, Sir, if I confeſs you muſt not be angry. 

Leand. Well, go on. 

Scap. *T was faid ſhe dy'd for love of me, Sr: but 
let that paſs. 

Leand. Death! you trifling Buffoon. 

Scap. About a week after her death, I dreſt up my- 
ſelf like her ghoſt, and went into Madam Lucia, your 
Miſtreſs's Chamber, where ſhe lay half in, half gut of 
bed, with her woman by her, reading an ungodly 
Play-book. 

Leand. And was it your impudence did that ? 

Scap. They both believe it was a ghoſt to this hour. 
But it was myſelf play'd the Goblin, to frighten her 
from the ſcurvy cuſtom of lying awake at thoſe unſea- 
ſonable hours, hearing filthy Plays, when ſhe had ne- 
ver ſaid her prayers. | 

Leand. I ſhall remember you for all in time and 
place : but come to the point, and tell me what thou 
haſt ſaid to my father. 

Scap. To your father? I have not ſo much as ſeen 
him ſince his return, and if you'd aſk him, he'll tell 
you ſo himſelf. ' 


Leand. 
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Leand. Yes, he told me nn and told me all that 
thou haſt faid to him. 

Scap. With your good leave, Sir, then he ly'd; I 
beg your pardon, I mean he was miſtaken, 

Enter SLY. 

Sh. Oh, Sir, I bring you the moſt unhappy news. 

Leand. What's the matter ? 

SY. Your Miſtreſs, Sir, is yonder arreſted in an 
action of a0 They ſay tis a debt ſhe left unpaid at 
London, in the hafte of her eſcape hither to Dover; 
and if you don't raiſe money within thefe two hours 
to diſcharge her, ſhe'll be hurry'd to priſon. 

Leand. Within theſe two hours? 

Shy. Yes, Sir, within theſe two hours. 

Leand. Ah my poor Scapin, I want thy affiſtance. 


[Scapin cual about ſurlily. 


Scap. Ah my poor Scapin! Now I'm your poor 
Scapin, now ye*ve need of me. | 
Leand. No more: I pardon thee all that thou haſt 
done, and worſe if thou art guilty of it. 
. Scap. No, no, never pardon me; run your ſword 
in my gnts, you'll do better to murder me. 
Leand. For heaven's fake think no more upon that, 
but ſtudy now to aſſiſt me. 
O. You muſt do ſomething for him. 
Scap. Yes, to have my bones broken for my pains. 
Leand. Would you leave me, Scapin, in this ſevere 
extremity ? 
Scap. To put ſuch an affront upon me as you did. 
Leand. 
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Leand, 1 wrong'd thee, I confeſs. 

Scap. To uſe me like a ſcoundrel, a villain, a raſcal, 
to threaten to run your ſword in my guts. 

Leand. I cry thy mercy with all my heart; and if 
thou wilt have me throw myſelf at thy feet, I'll do't. 

O08. Faith, Scapin, you muſt, you cannot but yield. 

Scap. Well then: but d'you mark me, Sir, another 
time better words and gentler blows, 

Leand, Will you promiſe to mind my buſineſs ? 

Scap. As 1 ſee convenient, care ſhall be taken. 

Leand. But the time you know is ſhort. 

Scap. Pray, Sir, don't be ſo troubleſome ; how much 
money is't you want ? 

Leand. Two hundred pounds, 

Scap. And you: 

Oc. As much. 

Scap. (to Leander.) No more to be ſaid ; it ſhall be 
done: for you the contrivance is laid already: and for 
your father, though he be covetous to the laſt degree, 
yet, thanks be to heav'n, he's but a ſhallow perſon, 
his parts are not extraordinary: do not take it ill, Sir, 
for you have no reſemblance of him, but that ye're 
very like him. Begone; I ſee Octavian's father coming, 
I'll begin with him. [Exit Oct. and Leand. 
(Enter THRIFTY.) Here he comes, mumbling and 
chewing the Cud, to prove himſelf a clean beaſt. 

Thrif. Oh, audacious boy, to commit fo inſolent a 
crime, and plunge himſclf in ſuch a miſchief! 

Scap. Sir, your humble ſervant. 


Thrif. 
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Thrif. How do you, Scapin ? | 
* Scap. What, you are ruminating on your ſon's raſk 
actions? | 

_ Thrif. Have I not reaſon to be troubled ? 

Scap. The life of man is full of troubles, that's the 
truth on't : but your philoſopher is always prepar'd. 
I remember an excellent proverb of the ancients, very 
fit for your caſe. 

Thrif. What's that ? | 

Scap. Pray, mind it, *twill do ye a world of good. 

Dori. What is't, I aſk you? 

Scap. Why, when the maſter of a family ſhall be ab- 
ſent any conſiderable time from his home or manſion, 
he ought rationally, gravely, wiſely, and philoſophi- 
cally, to revolve within his mind all the concurrent 
circumſtances, that may, during the interval, conſpire 
to the conjunction of thoſe misfortunes and trouble- 
ſome accidents that may intervene upon the ſaid ab- 
fence, and the interruption of his oeconomical inſpec- 
tion into the remiſsneſs, negligences, frailucs, and huge 
and perillous errors, which his ſubſtitutes, ſervants, or 
truſtees, may be capable of, or liable and obnoxious 
unto; which may ariſe from the imperfection and cor- 
ruptneſs of ingenerated natures, or the taint and con- 
tagion of corrupted education, whereby the fountain- 
head of man's diſpofition becomes muddy, and all the 
ſtreams of his manners and converſation run conſe- 
quently defiPd and impure: theſe things premis'd, and 
fore · conſider d, arm the faid prudent philoſophical 


Pater- 
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Pater-familias, to find his houſe laid waſte, his wife 
murder'd, his daughters deflower'd, his ſons hang'd ; 
Cum multis allis que nunc perſcribere longum oft. 
and to thank heav'n *tis no worſe too. D'ye mark, Sir? 
Thrif. S$'death ! Is all this a proverb? | 
_ Scap. Aye, and the beſt proverb, and the wiſeſt in 
the world. Good, Sir, get it by heart: "twill do ye 
the greateſt good imaginable ; and don't trouble your- 
felf: I'll repeat it to you till you have gotten it by heart. 
Thrif. No, I thank you, Sir, IH have none on't. 


Scap. Pray do, you'll like it better next time; hear 


it once more, I ſay When the maſter of a 
Thrif. Hold, hold, I have better thoughts of my own; 
I'm going to my Lawyer; Pl! null the marriage. 
Scap. Going to law ! Are you mad to venture your- 
ſelf among lawyers? Do you not ſee every day how 
the ſpunges ſuck poor clients, and with a company of 


nation? No, you ſhall take another way. 


Thrif. You have reaſon, if there were any other way. 


Scap. Come, I have found one. The truth is, I have 
a great compaſſion for your grief; I cannot, when I 
ſee tender fathers afflicted for their ſon's miſcarriages, 
but have bowels for em; I have much ado to refrain 
weeping for you. 

Thrif. Truly, my cafe is fad, very ſad. 

Scap. Soit is? Tears will burſt out; I have a great 
reſpe& for your perſon. (counterfeits aueeping.) 
C Thrift 
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3 Thrif. Thank you with all my heart; in troth we 


ſhould have a fellow-fceling. | 

Scap. Aye, fo we ſhould ; I aſſure you there is not a 
perſon in the world whom I reſpe& more than the no- 
ble Mr Thrifty. 

Turi. Thou art honeſt, Scapin. Ha'done, ha'done, 
- Scap. Sir, your moſt humble ſervant. 
._ Thrif. But what is your way? 

Scap. Why, in brief, 1 have been with the brother 
of her whom your wicked ſon has married. 
Tri. What is he? 

Scap. A moſt outrageous roaring fellow, with a down 
hanging look, contracted brow, with a ſwell'd red face 
enflam'd with brandy ; one that frowns, puffs, and 
looks big at all mankind, roars out oaths, and bellows 
out curſes enough in a day to ſerve a garriſon a week; 
bred up in blood and rapine, uſed to ſlaughter from 
his youth upwards ; one that makes no more conſcience 
of killing a man, than cracking of a louſe ; he has kil- 
led ſixteen, four for taking the wall of him, five for 
looking too big upon him, two he ſhot piſſing againſt 
the wall: in ſhort, he is the moſt dreadful of all the 
race of bullies, 

- Thrif. Heav'ns! how do I tremble at the deſcription? 
but what's this to my bufineſs ? | 

Scap. Why, he (as moſt bullies are) is in want, and 
J have brought him, by threatning him with all the 
courſes of law, all the aſſiſtance of your friends, and 
your great purſe, (in which I ventured my life ten 

times, 


e 
d 
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times, ſor ſo often he drew and run at me) yet, I ſay, 
at laſt I have made kim hearken to a compoſition, and 
to null the marriage for a ſum of money. 

Thrif. Thanks, dear Scapin, but what ſum ? 

Scap. Faith, he was damnably unreaſonable at wo 
and gad 1 told him fo very roundly. 

Thrif. A pox on him, what did he aſk ? 

Scap. Aſk ? Hang him, why he aſked 5007. 

Thrif. Ouns and heart, 500“. Five hundred devils 
take him und fry and frickaſce the dog; does he 
take me for a mad man? 

Scap. Why, fo I did; and after much argument, I 
brought him to this : Damme, fays he, I am going to 
the army, and I muſt have two good horſes for myſelf, 
for fear one ſhould die; and thoſe will coſt at leaſt 


threeſcore guineas. 0 


Thrif. Hang him rogue! why ſhould he have two 
horſes ? But I care not if I give threeſcore guineas to 
be rid of this affair, 

Scap. Then, ſays he, my piſtols, ſaddle, horſe cloth, 
and all will coſt twenty more. 

Thrif. Why, that's fourſcore. 

Scap. Well reckoned : *faith this arithmetic is a fine 
art, Then I muſt have one for my boy will coſt twen- 
ty more. 

Thrif. Oh the devil ! 3 dog! let him go 
and be damn'd, I'll give him nothing. 

C 2 Thrif. 
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Tri Not a ſous, damn'd raſcal, let him turn foot 
ſoldier and be hang'd. 

Scap. He has a man beſides ; would you have him 
go a-foot, 

Tori. Aye, and his maſter too, I'll have nothing to 
do with him. 

Scap. Well, you are reſolved to ſpend twice as much 
at DoQars-Commons, you are; you will ſtand out for 
ſuch a ſum as this, do. 

Tri. Oh damn'd unconſcionable raſcal ! well if it 
muſt be ſo let him have the other twenty. 

Sap. Twenty! why it comes to forty. 

Thrif. No, I'll have nothing to do in it. Oh, a co- 
retous rogue! I wonder he is not aſham'd to be ſo 
covetous. 

N * Scap. Why, this is nothing to the charge at Doctors- 
Commons ; and though her brother has no money, fhe 
has an uncle able to defend her. 

Thrif. O eternal rogue well I muſt do't, the devil's 
in him I think! 

Scap. Then, fays he, I muſt carry into France mo- 
ney to buy a mule, to carry 

Thrif. Let him goto the deril with bis mule, ru. s- 
peal to the Judges. 

Scap. Nay, good Sir, think a little, 

Thrif, No, I'll do nothing. 

Scap. Sir, Sir, but one little mule ? 

Tri, No, not fo much as an aſs! 
+ Scap. Conſider. 


Thrif. 
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ri, I will not confider, 1'll go to law. | 

Scap. I am ſure if you go to law, you do not tonfi- 
der the appeals, degrees of juriſdiction, the intricate 
proceedings, the knaveries, the craving of ſo many ra- 
venous animals that will prey upon you, villainous 
harpies! promoters, tipſtaves, and the like; none of 
which but will puff away the cleareſt right in the world 
for a bribe. On the other fide, the proctor ſhall fide 
with your adverſary, and ſell your cauſe for ready mo- 
ney : your advocate ſhall be gained the ſame way, and 
ſhall not be found when your cauſe is to be heard. 
Law 1s a tormenter of all torments. 

Thrif. That's true : why, what does the damn'd 
rogue—reckon for his mule ? 

Scap. Why, for horſes, furniture, mnle, and to pay 
fome ſcores that are due to his landlady, he demands, 
and will have, two hundred pounds, 

Thrif. Come, come, let's go to law. 

[Thrifty walks up and down in a great heat. 

Scap. Do but reflect upon 

Thrif. I'll go to law. 

Scap. Do not plunge yourſe]f. 
 Thrif. To law, I tell you. | 

Scap. Why, there's for procuration, preſentation; 
councils, productions, proctors, attendance and Scrib- 
ling vaſt volumes of Interrogatories, depoſitions, and 
articles, confultations and pleading of doQors, for the 
regiſter, ſubſtitute, judgments, Signing expedition 
fees, befides the vaſt preſents to them and their wives. 

C3 Hang't 
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Hang't the fellow is out of employment, give him the 
money, give it him I ſay. 

Thrif. What, two hundred pounds ! 

Seap. Aye, aye, why you'll gain x50/. by it, I have 
ſumm'd it up; I ſay give it him, I'faith do. 

Thrif. What two hundred pounds! 

Scap. Aye; beſides, you ne'er think how they'll 
rail at you in pleading, tell all your fornications, baſ- 
tardings and commutings in their courts. | 

Thrif. 1 defy 1 * 
the faſhion. 

Scap. Peace ; here's the brother. 

Thrif. O heaven! what ſhall I do? 

Enter Smirr diſguiſed like a Bully. 

Shin. Damme, where's this confounded dog, this 
father of Octavian? Null the marriage! By all the 
honour of my anceſtors I' chine the villain, 

Thrif. Oh, oh! [Hides bimſelf behind Scapin. 

Scap. He cares not, Sir, he'll not give the 2000. 

Sig. By heaven he ſhall be worms meat within 
theſe two hours, | 

Scap. Sir he has Courage, he fears you not. 

Thrif. You lye, 1 bave not courage, 1 do fear him 
mortally; 

Shift. He! he! he! Ounds he! would all his family 
were in him, I'd cut off root and branch : diſhonour 
my ſiſter! This in his guts: What fellow's that? ha! 
; Scap. Not he, Sir. 

$hiſt. Nor none of his friends ? | 
| Thrif. 
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Thrif. No, Sir : hang him, I am his mortal enemy. 
Shift. Art thou the enemy of that raſcal ? 
Thrif. Oh! aye, hang him Oh damn'd bully ! 
Aide. 
Shift. Give me thy hand, old boy, the next Sun 
ſhall not ſee the impudent rafcal alive. 
Scap. He'll muſter up all his relations againſt you. 
Thrif. Do not provoke him, Scapin. 
Shift. Would they were all here: Ha! hah! hab! 
[He foyns every way with his ſeword. 
Here I had one through the lungs, there another into 
the heart: Hah! there another into the guts: Ah, 
rogues ! there I was with you: Hah !-——bah ! 
Scap. Hold, Sir, we are none of your enemies. 
Shift. No, but I will find the villains out while my 
blood is up; I will deſtroy the whole family. Ha, ha, 
——hah! [Exit Shift. 
Thrift. Here, Scapin, I have 200 guineas about me, 
take em. No more to be ſaid. Let me never ſee his 
face again; take em, I ſay : this is the devil. 
Scap. Will you not give em him yourſelf? | 
Thrif. No, no! 1 will fee him no more: I ſhall not 
recover this thefe three months. See the buſineſs done. 
I truſt in thee honeſt Scapin: I muſt repoſe ſomewhere: 
] am mightily out of order——A plague on all bullies 
I ſay. [Exit Thrifty. 
Scap. So there's one diſpatched; I muſt now find out 
Gripe : He's here; how heaven brings em in my nete 
one after another ! | 
Enter 
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Euter Gaye. 

Scap. Oh heaven! unlook'd for misfortune ; poor 
Mr Gripe, what wilt thou do? (7Falks about diftratted!y) 

' Gripe. What's that he ſays of me? 

Scap. Is there nobody can tell me news of Mr Gripe ? 

Gripe, Who's there? Scapin? 

Scap. How I run up and down to find him to no 
purpoſe! Oh! Sir, is there no way to hear of Mr 
Gripe ? f 

Gripe. Art thou blind? I have been juſt under thy 
noſe this hour, | 
Scap. Sir 

Gripe. What's the matter? 

Srap. Oh! Sir your ſon 

Grip. Ha, my ſon 
. Scap. Is fallen into the ſtrangeſt misfortune in the 
world. 

Gripe. What is't ? 

Scap. I met him a- while ago, diſorder'd for ſome- 
thing you had ſaid to him, wherein you very idly made 
uſe of my name. And ſeeking to divert his melancho- 
Iy, we went to walk upon the pier: amongſt other 
things, he took particular notice of a new Caper in her 
fall trim : the captain invited us aboard, and gave us 
the handſomeſt collation I ever met with. © 

- Gripe. Well, and where's the diſaſter of all this? 

Scap. While we were eating he put to ſea; and when, 
we were a good diſtance from the ſhore, he difcovered 
himſelf to be an Engliſh Renegade that was entertain'd 
| in 


le 
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in the Dutch Service, and ſent me off in his longboat 
to tell you, that if you don't forthwith ſend him two 
hundred pounds, he'll carry away your fon priſoner : 
Nay for ought 1 know, he may carry him a ſlave to 
Algiers, 

Gripe, How, in the devil's name? 2000. 

Scap. Yes, Sir ; and more than that, he has allowed 
me but an hour's time; you muſt adviſe quickly what 
courſe to take to fave an only ſon. 

Gripe. What a devil had he to do a ſhipboard ?— 
Run quickly, Scapin, and tell the villain, I'll fend my 
Lord Chief-Juſtice's Warrant after him. 

Scap. O law! his Warrant in the open ſea; d'ye 
think Pirates are fools ? 

Gripe. Vth' devil's name, what buſineſs had he a 
ſnipboard? 

Scap. There is an unlucky fate that often hurries 
men to miſchief, Sir. 
. Gripe. Scapin, thou muſt now act the part of a faith; 
ful ſervant. 

Scap. As how, Sir? 

Gripe. Thou muſt go bid the Pirate ſend me-my fon, 
and ſtay as a pledge in his room, till I can raiſe the 
money. 

Scap. Alas, Sir, think you the captain has fo little 
wit as to accept of ſuch a poor raſcally fellow as I amy 
inftead of your ſon ? 

Gripe. What the devil did be do a ſhipboard ? 

Scap. 
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Seap. D'ye remember, Sir, that you have but an 
hour's time ? 

Gripe. Thou ſay'ſt he demand 

Scap. 200 l. 

Gripe. 2001, Has the fellow no conſcience ? 

Scap. O law! the conſcience of a Pirate ! why, very 
few lawful captains have any. 

Gripe. Has he not reaſon neither? Does he know 
what the ſum of 20010. is? 

. . Scap. Yes, Sir, Tarpawlins are a fort of people that 
underſtand money, though they have no great ac- 
quaintance with ſenſe. But for heaven's ſake, diſpatch. 

Gripe. Here take the key of my compting-houſe. 

Scap. So. | 

Gripe. And open it. 

Scap. Very good. 

Gripe. In the left-hand window lies the key of my 
Garret; go take all the cloaths that are in the great 
cheſt, and ſell them to the brokers to redeem my ſon, 

Scap. Sir, you're mad; I ſhan't get 50s. for all that's 
there, and you know how I am ſtraitned for time. 

.- Gripe. What a devil did he do a ſhipboard ? 

- 'Scap. Let {ſhipboard alone, and confider Sir, your 
ſon. But heaven's my witneſs, I ha' done for him as 
much as was poſſible, and if he be not redeem'd, he 
may thank his father's kindneſs, 

Gripc. Well, Sir, FIl go ſee if I can raiſe the money, 
was it not'nineſtore pounds you ſpoke of? 

. © Scap. No, 2eo/. 


Crite. 


r 
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Cripe. What, 200 J. Dutch, ha? 
Scap. No, Sir, I mean Engliſh money, 2001. Sterling. 
Gripe. Vth'devil's name, what buſineſs had he a j 
ſhipboard ? confounded ſhipboard ! 
Scap. This ſhipboard ticks in his ſtomach. | 
Gripe. Hold, Scapin, I remember l received the very 
ſum juſt now in gold, but did not think I ſhould have 
parted with it ſo ſoon, [He preſents Scapin his Purſe, 
but evill not let it go; and in his tranſport pulls his 
arms to and fro', whilſt Scapin reaches at it. 
. Scap. Aye, Sir. 
Gripe. But tell the captain he is a ſon of a whore, 
Scap. Yes, Sir. 
Gripe. A dogbolt. 
Scap. I ſhall, Sir. 
Gripe. A thief, a robber, and that he forces me to 
pay him 200 J. contrary to all Jaw or equity. 

Scap. Nay, let me alone with him. 1 
Gripe. That I will never forgive him dead or alive. | 
Scap. Very good. | 

_ Gripe, And that if ever I light on him, I'll murder 1 

him privately, and feed dogs with him. | 


: 


: [He puts up his purſe, and is going away, 
Scap. Right Sir. 1 
p Gripe. Now make haſte, and go and redeem my ſon, 

7 - Scap. Aye, but d'ye hear, Sir, where's the money? 

Gripe. Did 1 not give it thee? © 


Scap, Indeed, Sir, you made me believe you would, 
but you forgot, and put it in your pocket again. 
Gr ipc. 
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Gripe. Ha——my griefs and fears for my ſon make 
me do I know not what. 

Sen. Aye, Sir, I fee it does indeed. 

Gripe. What a devil did he do a ſhipboard ? damn'd 
pirate, dama'd. renegade, all the devils in hell purſue 
thee. (Exit. 

Scap. How eaſily a miſer ſwallows a load, and how 
difficultly he diſgorges a grain; but I'll not leave him 
ſo; he's like to pay in other coin, for telling tales of 
me to his ſon. (Enter Octavian and Leander.) Well, 
Sir, I have ſucceeded in your buſineſs, there's 2co/. 
which I have ſgueezed out of your father. 

O08. Triumphant Scapin. 

Scap. But for you I can do nothing. (to Leander.) 

Lean. Then may I go and hang myſelf, Friends 

Scap. D'ye hear, d'ye hear, the devil has no ſuch 
neceſſity for you yet, that you need ride poſt. With 
much ado Ive got your buſineſs done too. 

Lean. 1s't poſſible ? — 

Scap. But on condition that you permit me to re- 
venge myſelf on your father forthe trick he hasſerv'd me. 

Lean, With all my heart, at thy own diſcretion, 
good honeſt Scapin. 

Scap. Hold your band, there's acol. 

Lean. My thanks are too many to pay now: Fare- 
wel, dear ſon of Mercury, and be proſperous. 
Sap. Gramercy, pupil. Hence we gather. 

Give ſon the money, hang up father, 
END OF ACT I. 


| 
\ 
\ 
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ACT II. 


Enter Lucia and CLARA. 


Lucia. 

WI ever ſuch a trick play'd, for us to run away 

from our governeſs, where our careful fathers 
had placed us, to follow a couple of young gentlemen, 
only becauſe they ſaid they lov'd us? I think 'twas a 
very noble enterprize ! I am afraid the good fortune 
we ſhall get by it, will very hardly recompence the re- 
putation we have loſt by it. 

Cla. Our greateſt ſatisfaction is, that they are men 
of faſhion and credit, and for my part I long ago re- 
foly'd not to marry any other, nor ſuch an one neither, 
till I had a perfect confirmation of his love; and *twas 
an aſſurance of Octavian's that brought me hither. 

Luc. T muſt confeſs, I had no leſs a ſenſe of the faith 
and honour of Leander. 

Cla. But ſeems it not wonderful, that the circum- 
ſtances of our fortune ſhould be ſo nearly ally'd, and 
ourſelves ſo much ſtrangers ? beſides, if I miſtake not, 
I ſee ſomething in Leander, ſo much reſembling a bro- 
ther of mine of the ſame name, that did not the time 
IT IO WO os Cats ee e e 
to call him ſo. 

Tuc. I have a brother too, whoſe name's Octavian, 
bred in Italy, and juſt as my father took his voyage, 
returned home; not knowing where to find me, I be- 

D leve 


| 
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lieve is the reaſon I have not feen him yet. But if 1 
deceive not myſelf, there is ſomething in your Octavi- 
an that extremely refreſhes my memory of him. 

Cla. 1 wiſh we might be ſo happy as we are inclined 
to hope; but there's a ſtrange blind fide in our natures, 
which always makes us apt to believe, what we moſt 
earneſtly defire. 

Tuc. The worſt at laſt, is but to be forſaken by our 
es het rather loſe in old father 
than a young lover, when I may with reputation keep 
„ eee eee 
ly authority. 

Cla. How unſufferable is it to be ſacrificed to the 
arms of a nauſeous blockhead, that has no other ſenſe 
than to cat and drink when *tis provided for him, riſe 
mm —__ gc bd gt, 4 wth wh 
ado be perſuaded to keep himſelf clean! 

Luc. A thing of mere fleſh and blood, and that of 
the worſt ſort too, with a ſquinting meagre hang-dog 
countenance, that looks as if he always wanted phyſic 
for the worms. 

| Cla. Yet ſuch their filly parents one S—g 
indulgent to, like apes, — RELS 
the*re fondling with their ugly iſſue. 

Luc. Twenty to one, but to ſome ſuch charming 
creatures our careful fathers had defigned us. | 

Cla. Parents think they do their daughters the great- 


eſt kindneſs in the world, when they get them fools for 


their 
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their huſbands ; and yet are very apt to take it ill if 
they make the right uſe of them, 

Luc, Vd no more be bound to ſpend my days in 
marriage to a fool, becauſe I might rule him, than I 
would always ride an aſs, becauſe the creature was 
gentle, 

Cla. See, here's Scapin, as full of defigns and affairs, 
as a callow ſtateſman at a treaty of peace. | 
Enter SCAPIN, 

Scap. Ladies! 

Cla. Oh, Monfieur Scapin ] what's the reaſon you 
have been ſuch a ſtranger of late. 

Scap. Faith, ladies, buſineſs, buſineſs has taken up 
my time; and truly I love an active life, love my bu- 
ſineſs extremely. 

Luc. Methinks though, this ſhould be a difficult, 
place for a man of your excellencies to find employ- 
ment in, 

Scap. Why faith, Madam, I'm never ſhy to my 
friends: my buſineſs is, in ſhort, like that of all other 
men of buſineſs, diligently contriving how to play the 
knave, and cheat te get an honeſt livelihood. 

Cla. Certainly men of wit and parts need never be 
driven to indirect courſes. | 

Scap. Oh, madam ! wit and honeſty, like oil and 
vinegar, with much ado mingle together, give a relith 
to a good fortune, and paſs well enough for ſauce, but 
are very thin fare of themſelves. No, give me your 

v2 knave, 
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knave, your thorough-pac'd knave ; hang his wit, fo 
he be but rogue enough. 

Luc. You're grown very much out of humour with 
wit, Scapin, 1 hope your's has done you no prejudice 
of late. | 

Scap. No, Madam, your men of wit are good for 
nothing, dull, lazy, reſtive ſnails; 'tis your underta- 
king, 1mpudent, ' puſhing fool that commands his for- 
tune, | 

Cla. You are very open and plain iu this proceeding, 
whatever you are in others. | 

Scap. Dame fortune, like moſt others of the female 
ſex, (I ſpeak all this with reſpect to your ladyſhip) is 
generally moſt indulgent to the nimble mettled block- 
heads; men of wit are not for her turn, ever too 
thoughtful when they ſhould be active: why, who be- 
lieves any man of wit to have ſo much as courage ? no, 
ladies, if ye've any friends that hope to raiſe them- 
ſelves, adviſe them to be as much fools as they can, 
and they'll never want patrons: and for honeſty, if 
your ladyſhip think fit to retire a little further, you 
ſhall ſee me perform upon a gentleman that's coming 
this way. | | 
*  Cla. Prithee, Lucia, let us retreat a little, and take 
this opportunity of ſome divertiſement; which has 
been very ſcarce here hitherto. 

Enter Suit with à Sack, 
Scap. Oh Shift. 
Sb. Speak not too loud my maſter's coming. 


Scap. 
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Scap. I'm glad on't, I ſhall teach him to betray the 
ſecrets of his friend. If any man puts a trick upon me 
without return. may | loſe this noſe with the pox, 
without the pleaſure of getting it. 

Shift. I wonder at thy valour, thou are continually 
venturing that body of thine, to the indignity of brui- 
ſes and indecent baſtinadoes. 

Scap. Difficulties in adventures, make them pleaſant 
when accompliſhed. | 

Shift. But your adventures, how comical ſoever in 
the beginning, are ſure to be tragical in the end. 

Scap. Tis no matter, I hate your puſillanimous ſpi- 
rit: revenge and leachery are never ſo pleaſant as when 
you venture hard for them; begone : here comes my 
man. 

| Enter Gr1iee, 
Oh, Sir, Sir, ſhift for yourſelf, Sir, quickly Sir, for 
heaven's ſake. 

Gripe. What's the matter, man? 

Scrap. Heaven! is this a time to aſk queſtions? will 
you be murder'd inſtantly? I am afraid you will be 
kill'd within theſe two minutes. 

Gripe. Mercy on me! kill d for what? 

Scap. They are every where looking out for you. 

Gripe. Who? who? | I 

Scap. The brother of her whom your ſon has mar- 


red; he's a captain of a privateer, who has all ſorts of 


rogues, Engli/h, Scotch, Welch, Iriſh, French, under his 
command, and all lying in wait now, or ſcarching for 
D 3 you 
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you to kill you, becauſe you would null the marriage; 
they run up and down, crying, where is the rogue 
Gripe ? where is the dog? where is the ſlave Gripe ? 
they watch for you ſo narrowly, that there's no ER 
home to your houſe. 

Gripe, Oh, Scapin! what ſhall I do? what will be- 
come of me? 

Scap. Nay, Heaven "BLISS but if you come within 
their reach, they will de <vit you, they will tear you 
in pieces z—hark, 

Gripe. O Lord! 

Scap. Hum, tis none of them. 

Grip. Canſt thou find no way for my eſcape, dear 
Scapin ? 

Scap, I think I have found one. 

Gripe. Good Scapin, ſhow thyſelf a man now. 

Scap. I ſhall venture being moſt immoderately beaten, 

Gripe. Dear Scapin, do; I will reward thee boun- 
tcouſly : I'Nl give thee this ſuit when 1 have worn it 
eight or nine months longer. 

Scap. Liſten ! who are theſe? 

Gripe. God forgive me, Lord have mercy upon us. 

Scap. No, there's nobody ; look, if you'll ſave your 
life. go into this ſack preſently. 

Gripe. Oh! who's there? 

$cap. Nobody: get into the fack, and ſtir not, "ry 
ever happens: I'll carry you as a bundle of goods 
through all your enemies to the major's houſe of the 


caſt le. 


Gripe. 
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Gripe. An admirable invention, Oh Lord! quick. 
( gets into the ſack.) 

Scap. Yes, *tis an excellent invention, if you knew 
all; keep in your head. Oh, here's a rogue coming 
to look for you. 

Scapin counterfeits a Welſhman. 

Do you hear, I pray you, where is Leander's father, 
look you. 

(In his own voice.) How ſhould I know? what 
would you have with him—lie clofe. (ade to Gripe.) 

Have with him, look you, hur has no creat pus ne, 
bat har would have ſatis/ations and reparations, look 
you, for credits and honour 5 by St Tavy he Hall not 
put the injuries and affronts upon my captains, look you 
now, Sir. 

He affront the captain, he meddles with no man. 

You le, Sir, look you, alli hur will give you beatings 
and chaſliſements for your contradiftions, when bur Welſe 
plood i up, look you, and hur will cudgel your pack and 
your nottles for it; take you that, pray now. (beats the 
ſack. 

Hold, hold, will you murder me? I know not where 
he is not I. 

Hur «vill teach ſaucy jacks how they provoke har cvelſt 
plood's and bur collars: and for the old rogue, bur will 
hawve his guts and his plood, look you, Sir, or bur cuil 
never wear leek upon St Tavy's day more, look you. 

Oh! he has mawl'd me, a damn'd H#1þ raſcal. 

Gripe, You? the blows fell upon my ſhoalders. Oh! 


Scap. 
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Scap. *T was only the end of the ſtick fell on you, 
the main ſubſtantial part of the cudgel lighted onme, 

Gripe. Why did you not ſtand further off? 

Scap. Peace—here's another rogue. 

(In a Lancaſhire Diale?,) Yaw felee wi” th /ack 
there, done yaw knaw whear th awid raſcal Griap is? 

Not I; but he is no raſcal. 

Taco leen, yaw dogue, yaw knaxw weel enough wheat 
he is, an yawden tell, ond that he is a fow raſcot as 
any in aw the tau; T's tell a that hr Lady. 

Not I Sir, | know neither, not I. 

By th" meſs, an ay tack thee in bent, ay raddle the 
bones on thee, ay's heeble the to ſome tune. 

Me, Sir? i don't underſtand you. 

Why, thaw'rit his mon, thaw hobble, TIl finite th 
naes o thee, 

Hold, hold, Sir, what would you have with him! 

Why, 1 mun knock him down with my kibbo, the fu 
bawt to the grawnt, and then I mun beat him to pap, 
by th' meſs, and after ay mun cut of the lugs and naes 
on em, and ay wot, hell be a pretty ſavatley fellee, laaui 
lugs and naes. 

Why, truly, Sir, I know not where he is, but he 
went down that lane. 

This lone, ſayn ye ? ays find him, by r lady, an le be 
above grawnt. 

So he's gone, a damn'd Lancaſbire raſcal. 

Gripe. Oh good Scapin! go on quickly. 

Scrap. Hold here's another. (Gripe pops in bis head.) 

(In 
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(In an Iriſh tone.) Doeft thou hear, Snebman? I pri- 
thee whare is that damn'd dog, Gripe ? 

Why, what's that to you? What know 1? 

bat i that to me, Joy? by my /houl, Foy, I will lay 
a great blow upon thy fate, and the devil take me, but I 
auill make thee know wvhare he is indeed, or I'll beat 
upon thee till thou del know, by my ſalvation indeed. 

I'll not be beaten, 

Now the devil take me, Ih r by him that made me, 
if thou deſ not tell awhare is Gripe, but I will beat thy 
fathers child very much indeed. 

What would you have me do? I can't tell where he 
is. But what would you have with him? 

What would I have with him? By my /houl, If T do ſee 
him, I will make murder upon him for my captain”s ſakes 

Murder him ? he'll not be mnrdered, 

Ido lay my eyes upon him, gad I will put my ſword 
into his boxwels, the devil take me indeed. What haſt thou 
in that ſack, Jer? by my ſalvation, I vill look into it. 

But you ſhall not. What have you to do with it? 
By my foul, Joy, I evill put my rapier into it. 

Gripe. Oh! O! 

What, it does grunt, by my ſalvation the devil take 
me I will ſee it indeed. 

You ſhall not ſee my ſack; l' defend it -winh my life. 

Then I will make beat upon thy body ; take that, Jar, 
and that, and that, upon my ſoul, and fo I do take my 
lea ve, Foy, (Beats him iu the ſack.) 
| A plague 
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88 A plague on him he's gone; he has almoſt killed me. 

Cripe, I can hold no longer, the blows all fell upon 
my ſhoulders ! 

Scap. You can't tell me; they fell on mine: Oh my 
ſhoulders ! 

Gripe., Your's? Oh my ſhoulders! 

Scop. Peace, they're coming. 

In a hoar/e Seaman's voice. 

Where is the dog ? I'll lay lim on fore and aft, ſwinge 
him with a cat-o'nine-tail, keel-haul, and then hang bim 
at the Main-yard. 

In broken French-Engliſh, 

If dere be no more men in England, I will kille him, I 
will put my rapier in his body, I vill give bim two tree 
puſbe in de gutte. 

Here Scapin as a number of them together. 

We mun go this xvay—0"the right band, no to tÞ'l:ft 
band—lie clole—ſearch every where—by my ſalvation I 
abi kill the damn'd dog—and we do catch en, we'll 
fear en in pieces, and I do hear he went thick aS τ 
no, firaight forward. Hold, here is his man ; where 
is your MU. Damn me, where? In Hell! fprak 
Hold, not ſo furiouſly—arnd zou don't tell us where 
he is, vel murder thee—— | 

Do what you will, Gentlemen, I know not. 

Lay him on thick, thwack him ſoundly. | | 

Hold, hold, do what you will, I ne'er betray my 

Maſter, 
| Knack 
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Knock'en down, beat en zoundly to en, at en, at en, abt 
[As he is going to firike, Gripe peeps out, and 
Scapin takes to bis beels. 

Gripe. Oh, dog, traitor, villain ! is this your plot ? 
Would you have murdered me, rogue ? unheard of 
impudence. 

Enter Tukirrx. 
Oh, brother Thrifty ! You come to ſee me loaden with 
ditgrace ; the villain Scapin has, as I am ſenſible now, 
cheated me of 2e0/. This beating brings all into my 
memory. 

Thrif. The impudent varlet has gull'd me of the 
ſame ſum. 

Gripe. Nor was he content to take my money, but 
hath abus'd me at that barbarous rate that I am a- 
ſham'd to tell it; but he ſhall pay for it ſeverely. 

Thrif. But this is not all, brother; one misfortune 
is the forerunner of another: juſt now | have received 
letters from London, that both our daughters have run 
away from their governeſſes, with two wild debauch'd 
young fellows, that they fell in love with, 

Enter Lucia and CLARA. 

Luc. Was ever ſuch malicious impudence ſeen—hah 
—furely, if I miſtake not, that ſhould be my father. 

Cla. And the other mine, whom Scapin has us'd thus. 

Luc. Bleſs us! return'd; and we not know of it. 

Cla. What will they ſay to find us here ?. 

Luc. My deareſt father, welcome to England. 

Thrif. My daughter Luce? 


Luc. 
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Luc. The ſame, Sir. 
 Gripe. My Clara here too? 

Cla. Yes, Sir, and happy to ſee your ſafe arrival. 

_ Thrif. What ſtrange deſtiny has directed this hap- 
pineſs to us? 

Enter 8 

Gripe. Hey day 

Thrif. Oh, Son! ee wite fer you. 

. 08. Good father, all your propoſitions are vain; I 
muſt needs be free, and tell you, I am engaged. 

Thrif. Look you now ; is not this very fine? Now I 
haye a mind to be merry, and to be friends with you, 
you'll not let me now, will you? I tell you Mr Gripe's 
daughter here—— 

08. I'll never marry Mr Gripe's daughter, Sir, as 

long as I live: no, yonder's ſhe that I muſt love, and 
can never entertain the thoughts of any other. 
dla. Yes, Octavian, I have at laſt met with my fa- 
ther, and all our fears and troubles are at an end. 
. Thrif. Lo ye now, you would be wiſer than the fa- 
ther that begot you, would you? Did not I always ſay 
you ſhould marry Mr Gripe's daughter? But you do 
not know your fiſter Luce. 

Oct. Unlook'd for bleſfing! why ſhe's my Se 
Leander's wife! 

Thrif. How, Leander's wife! 

Gripe. What, my ſon Leander ! 

Oc. Yes, Sir, your ſon Leander. 


Per 
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Gripe. Indeed ! Well, brother "Thrifty, tis true the 
boy was always a good-natur'd boy, Well, now I am 
ſo overjoy'd, that I could laugh till I ſhook my ſhoul- 
ders, but that I dare not they are fo fore. But look 
here he comes. f ; 


Enter LEANDER. 


Leand. Sir, I beg your pardon, I find my marriage 
is diſcover'd' nor would I indeed have longer conceal'd 
it ; this is my wife, I muſt own her, 

Gripe. Brother Thrifty, did you ever ſee the like, 
did you ever ſee the like? ha! 

Thrif. Own her; quoth a! why kiſs her, kiſs her, 
man; odſbodikins, when 1 was a young fellow and 
was firſt marry'd, I did nothing elſe for three months. 
O my conſcience I got my boy Oc there, the firſt 
night, before the curtains were quite drawn ! 

Gripe., Well, tis his father's nown child. Juft ſo, 
brother, was it with me upon my wedding-day, I could 
not look upon my dear without bluſhing ; but when 
we were a bed, Lord ha” mercy upon us—but I'll no 
more. | 

Leand. Is then my father reconciled to me? 

Gripe. Reconcil'd to thee! why I love thee at my 
heart, man, at my heart; why 'tis my brother Thrifty's 
daughter, Mrs Lucy, whom I always deſigned for thy 
wife ; and that's my ſiſter Clara marry d to Mr Octa 
there. | 

E ? Leand. 
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Leand. Octavian, are we then brothers? there is no- 
thing that I could have rather wiſh'd, after compleating 
of my happineſs with my charming Lucia. 

Tori. Come, Sir, hang up your compliments in the 
hall at home, they are old and out of faſhion. Shift, 
go to the inn, and beſpeak a ſupper may coſt more 
money than I have got to pay for it, for I am reſolv'd 
to run in debt to-night. 

- Shift. I ſhall obey your commands, Sir. 

Tri. Then, d'ye hear, ſend out and muſter up all 
the fiddlers,: blind or not blind, drunk or ſober, in the 
town; let not ſo much as the roaſter of tunes, with his 
crack'd cymbal in'a caſe, eſcape you. 

Gripe. Well, what would I give now for the fellow 
that ſings the ſong at Lord Mayor's feaſt: I myſelf 
would make an epithalamium by way of ſonnet, and 
he ſhould ſet a tune to it; 'twas the prettieſt he had 
laſt time. 

Enter SLY. 

Sly. Oh, Gentlemen, here is the ſtrangeſt accident 
fallen out. | 

Thrif. What's the matter ? ? 

Sly. Poor Scapin. 

Gripe. Ha! rogue, let bim be hang d PII hang him 
myſelf. 

Sly. Oh, Sir, that trouble you may ſpare ; for WS 
fing by a place where they were building, a great ſtone 
fell pun Ns head and broke his Kull in, you may ſee 
his brains. 4 

Thrif. 
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Thbrif. Where is he? 

Sy. Yonder he comes. 

Enter SCAPIN beteween tauo, bis head wraft up in li- 
nen as if be had been wounded. 

Scap. Oh me! oh me! gentlemen, you ſee me, you 
ſee me in a ſad condition, cut off like a flower in the 
prime of my years: but yet 1 could not die without the 
pardon of thoſe I have wrong'd; yes, gentlemen, I 
beſeech you to forgive me all the injuries that I have 
done; but more eſpecially I beg of you Mr Thrifty, 
and my good maſter Mr Gripe. 

Thrif: For my part I pardon thee freely; go, and 
die in peace. 

Scap. But *tis you, Sir, I have moſt offended, by the 
inhuman baſtinadoes which 

Gripe. Pr'ythee ſpeak no more of it, I forgive thee 
too. N 

Scap. Twas a moſt wicked inſolence in me, that I 
ſhould with vile crabtree cudge i: — 

Gripe. Piſh, no more, I ſay I'm ſatisfy'd. 

Scap. And now ſo near my death, 'tis an inexpreſ- 
ſible grief that I ſhould dare to lift my hand againſt— 

Gripe. Hold thy peace, or die quickly, I tell thee I 
have forgot all 

Scap. Alas! how good a man you are! but, Sir, 
d'ye pardon me freely, and from the bottom of your 
heart, thoſe mercyleſs drubs that—— 

Gripe. Pr'ythee ſpeak no more of it; I forgive thee 
freely, here's my hand upon't. 

E 2 Scap. 
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Scap. Oh! Sir, how much goodneſs revives me! 
( pulls of his cap.) 

Gripe. How's that! friend, take \notice, 1 pardon 
thee, but *tis upon condition that you are ſure to die. 

Scrap. Oh me! I begin to faint again. 

Thrif. Come, fie brother, never let revenge employ 
your thoughts now ; forgive him, forgive him without 
any condition. 

Gripe. A deuce on't, brother, as I hope to be ſav'd, 
he beat me baſely and ſcurvily, never ſtir he did: but 
fince you will have it fo, I do forgive him. 

Thrif, Now, then let's to ſupper, and in our mirth 
drown and forget all troubles. 


Scap. Aye, and let them carry me to the lower end 


of the table; ; 
Where in my chair of ſtate I'll fit at caſe, 


And cat and drink, that I may die in peace. 
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Spoken by Mas MARY LEE, 
When /oe wvas out of humour. 


H little do you gueſs what I'm to ſay! 
I'm not to aſk how you like Farce or Play : 

For you muſt know, I've other bufineſs now; 

It is to tell ye, Sparks, how we like you. 

How happy were we, when in humble guiſe 

You came with honeſt hearts and harmleſs eyes ; 

State, without noiſe and tumult in the pit : 

Oh what a precious jewel then was wit ! 

Though now tis grown ſo common, let me die, 

Gentlemen ſcorn. to keep it company. 

Indulgent nature has too bounteous been, 

Your too much plenty is become your fin. 

Time was ye were as meek as now your proud, 

Did not in cruſt cabals of criticks croud, 

Nor thought it witty to be very loud; 

But came to ſee the follies you would ſhun ; 

Though now ſo fondly antic here you're grown ; 

T* invert the ſtage's purpoſe, and it's rules 

Make us ſpectators, whilſt you play the fool. 

Equally witty, as ſome valiant are; 

The ſad defects of both are expos d here. 

For here you'll cenſure that diſdain to write, 

And ſome make quarrels here who ſcorn to fight. 

E 3 
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The rugged Soldier, that from war returns, 
And ſtill with th' heat of former actions burns; 
Let him but hither come to ſee a play, 

Proceeds an arrant courtier in a day : 

Shall ſteal from th' Pit, and fly up to the Box, 
There hold impertinent chat with tawdry Maux : 
Till ere aware the bluſt'rer falls in love; 

And Hero grows as harmleſs as a dove. 

With us the kind remembrance yet remains, 
When we were entertain'd behind our ſcenes, 
Though now, alas, we muſt your abſcence mourn, 
Whilſt nought but quality will ſerve your turn. 
Damn'd quality ! that uſes poaching arts, 

And (as tis ſai) comes maſk'd to prey on hearts, 
The proper uſe of vizors once was made, 

When only worn by ſuch as own'd the trade : 
Though now all mingle with 'em fo together, 

That you can hardly know the one from t'other. 

But *'tis no matter; on, purſue your game, 

Till weaned you return at laſt, and tame; 

Know then *twill be our turn to be ſevere ; | 


For when you've left your „ing behind you there, 
You lazy drones, you ſhan't have harbour here. 
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PEEPING TOM. 


ACT I. 
SCENE— A Pico of the Country. 
Enter Count LEWIS, EMMA and Attendunts. 


Emma. 
1 Can ſcarce believe I am ſafe; but where's that 
young peaſant that reſcued me ? 

Lexis, That young fellow behav'd very well he 
did indeed, my lovely Emma- but you are ſafe now. 
I give you joy. 

Emma. Give me joy, no that you never ſhall— 

Lewis, Now you are angry, but when we are mar- 
ried 

Emma. You and I married, that we never ſhall. 

Lewis. Oh! that will be fine indeed, to be forced 
from Normandy, your father the Earl of Mercia ſays, 
you Count Lewis, ſhall wed my daughter Emma 
But the enemy of all ſport, a wicked Dane, darted like 
a ravenous falcon on you my pretty little dove, and 
becauſe I would not fight, you will not marry me— 

now if I did, I rffight be killd and would not be married. 
| Emma. To run away and not even draw your ſword. 
Lewis, It is ill manners to draw—in the preſence of 


the Ladies. 
A 2 Emma. 
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Emma. To be ſure you're a gallant champion for 
the ladies. 

Lewis, 1 love the ladiee—and love myſelf. for 
the ladies ſake—Beſides the Danes are a barbarous e- 
nemy, and I made a vow never to encounter a Dane. 

Emma. Here comes my benefactor and deliverer. 

Enter HAROLD. 

Harold. Madam I've chaſtiſed the villains that have 
dared to inſult you, but hope you have received no 
hurt ! 

Emme. Thanks to your kindneſs—but what is your 
name ? 

Harold. William, Madam. 

Emma. William—while 1 am here in Coventry, this 

token will remind you, who it is you have obliged. 
[Gives a ring. 

Lei. And young man, if you were a little more 

poliſh'd, I wou'd prefer you to be ſquire to my lady 

wife here. 

Emma. Your wife! never [Exit Harold. 
Leun. Never! Oh I will go, and tell your father 
—Oh! T-—_ - [Exit. 

Emma. No, nothing ſhall ever unite me to a crea- 
ture ſo contemptible. 

. ' 1 $ONG. 
Glttering trifler, ſport of faſhion, 
__— Gaudy inſe& ever ranging; 
For ſome other feign a paſſion, 
Free me in thy fancy changing. 


— 


t 
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Love ne er blooms where men are wanting, 
Then how vain tyrannic power: 
Is the ſoil unkind for planting, 
Who can raiſe the blooming flower. 
Self enamour'd ſwain all ſighing, 
Gazing tender admiration : 
In our eyes their image eying, 
There they pay their adoration. 
True love, ſure I will believe you, 
While you love yourſelf ſo dearly ; 
If T hate, I don't deceive you, 
Yet I fear I love fincerely. [Exits 


SCENE—The Street. 


Enter HAROLD. 

Harold. Charming Emma, when ſhe knows me to 
be Harold, the ſon of Earl Goodwin, her father's pro- 
feſſed enemy, my blooming hopes will be blaſted in 
the birth. 

Enter Tom and Mog. 

Tom. Is any body here? joy! joy! huzza! 

Harold. For what ? 

Tom. Becauſe Earl Goodwin and his ſons are ba- 
niſhed. | 

Harold. My father myſelf and my brother baniſhed, 

[ Aide. 

Tom, Huzza! Biſhop Dunſtan has commanded King 
Edward, to command the Earl, to command the Mayor, 
to command me, to make proclamation at the croſs, 
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that the Earl Goodwin and his ſons are traitors in the 
land—and I am now going to do the job—come along 
good-folks—God bleſs the king and the cryer, knights, 
yeomen, young and old men—women and children— 
O yes !—O yes !— [Exit Tom and Mob. 

Harold. Shall I veature-into the town, if once Em- 
ma returns to her father's caſtle, probably I may ne- 
ver fee her again; ſhe is lodged here in the Mayor's 
houſe. If I am known to be Harold, it is inſtant death; 
but life without my Emma is not worth my care. 


SCENE — 4 Chamber. 


Enter Mayor and Mavup. 

Maud. Nay, now, don't I tell your worſhip you 
know, don't you believe any ſuch thing—Lord what 
will the folks fay, to ſee his honour the Mayor cf 
Coventry make ſo free with Tom the taylor's wife ? 

" Mayor. Let me hear them talk, and I'll ſet them in 
the ſtocks—Zounds ! dare they cenſure a magiſtrate— 
Let me fee them wink, and there's the ducking-ſtool 
— for a nod, the cage—inuendo, the pillory—and for a 
malicious whiſper, five hundred twirls in the whirligig. 

Maud. You know your worſhip I was virtuou 
you know I was forced to leave madam, your wife's 
ſervice, becauſe I would not let you—-you know I 
would not be naughty with you, and ſooner than do 
fo—l was forced to take up with Tom, who though a 
taylor, was honeſt ! 

Mayor. Aye! Tom's a rogue! 


* 


Maud. 
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Maud. A rogue, and like your worſhip !—— 

Why he is a bit of a magiſtrate—was not he a pariſh 
clerk, beadle and Sexton at one time; and is he not 
now overſcer and church-warden. 

Mayor. Aye—but who made him all this? he was 
no better than a clown, till Itook him under my wing ? 

Maud. He's certainly a little beholden to your worthip. 

Mayor. Oh ! he owes it all to your pretty face Maud 
—it was all for your ſake,—your beauty—for you have 
proviſions of all ſorts—why you have got a beadle in 
that arched dimple——a conſtable's ſtaff in that pretty 
mole—an overſeer in that hazel-eye—a church-warden 
in thoſe auburn-locks—and a pair of plump aldermen 
in that panting boſom. 

Maud. Oh! Lord, I did not think I was ſuch a great 
body. 

Mayor. Yes, you are, indeed you are—talk of Go- 
diva the Earl's new married Lady, and his daughter 
Emma—why I will wager that ſmile, againſt the whole 
kingdom of Mercia—egad, if thoſe ſtars were to twin- 
kle in the court of Gloſter, King Edward would ſoon 
forget his vow of chaſtity. 


SONG. 


Mavox and Maup. 
The deuce a one but you, pretty Maud, 
I love indeed 'tis true, pretty Maud, 
One kiſs, nay prithee huſh, 
Maud. I vow you make me bluſh ; 
| B May. 
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May. Lake à roſe bud in a buſh, pretty Maud. 

Mund. Do let me go away, Mr Mayor, 

What will the people ſay, Mr Mayor, 

May. Let them prattle as they will, 

Of love Pll have my fill, 
Like a dove I'll coo and bill; 

Maud. You ſhall not coo and bill, Mr Mayor. 

May. Pretty Maud, pretty Maud, 

By all that's great and grand, pretty Maud ; 

Golden chain, and lilly wand, pretty Maud. 
Maud. Tis all of little uſe, 

Chain and wand I muſt refuſe, 

For the needle, thimble, gooſe, 

Mr Mayor, Mr Mayor. 

Maud. I tell you what now, Mr Mayor, you ſhall 
not talk to me in that way any more, that's what you 
fhall not. 

Mayor. But I will—I will tell you what will call 
upon you by and by—do not be out- know Tom 
will be ringing his bells. 

Maud. Lord your honour, if your Lady ſhou'd know. 

Mayor. My Lady, poh! poh! ſhe's at home, God 
bleſs her, let her ſtay there. 

Maud. Aye, but then the neighbours. 

Mayor. Neighbours !—the pillory—the ſtocks—the 
whirligig I'll tell you Maud, I'n fend you a preſent 
of ſome French wine, that I had from Count Lewis, 
and egad we'll be ſo ſnug and ſo comfortable; you go 
home and I'll be with you by and by, 


Tom. 
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Tom. (liftening) My wife will be a Mayor ſoon and I 
ſhall be an Alderman. | {Exit Maud, 
Euter Tou, ftands in her place. 

Mayor. I'll ſend you the wine and there's ſomething 
to buy a bit of dinner. (gives Tom money.) 

Tom. I'm obliged to your worſhip. 

Mayor. (Surprized at fecing Tom inftead of Maud) 
Tom, aye, aye, how do you do Tom, how do you 
do, how do you do. 

Tom. Pretty well I thank your worſhip ;—but, Sir, 
is this for a corporation dinner ? 

Mayor. No, no, (what the devil brings this fellow 
here, afide) pray have you not a ringing to day at the 
Guy of Warwick, Tom. | 

Tom. Oh yes we jingle a peal of triple babs, for a 
leg of mutton and trimmings, 

Mayor. (Egad though very lucky, I ſhall have Maud 
all to myſelf, ae] Tom you are a good ringer. 

Tom. Pretty well, Sir. 

Mayor. Yes, you are Tom, you are, you will cer- 
tainly win. Mind your bells, Tom. Do not neglect 
going, you'll certainly win, Tom. — But whatbr ought 
you to me now Tom ? 

Tom. Though merry I be I never was ſo treated in 
my whole life, why you know our old mad Crazy, the 
beadle, I thought he might make ſome blunder in pro 
claiming the proclamation of Earl Goodwin and his 
ſons as traitors, ſo I took the bell and rung the people 
all about me, and there I ſtood like a hen and chick- 
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ens, but I no ſooner cried O yes! O yes! than I heard 
a voice like a gander in the marſhes, ſcreaming out O 
no! O go! and who ſhould this be, but old Crazy; 
for I having got the city bell, he hobbled with the po- 
thecary's peſtle and mortar, and clattered with ſuch a 
devil of a noiſe, folks could not hear, and becaufe I 
told him to be quiet, he flew at me, and tripped 
up the leg of old Corporal Standfaſt, tumbled over 
Kit the Tinker, and overturned Father Fogarty, the 
fat Frier, and has mauled my noſe in this manner 
look—he fit for an office, indeed, an old driveller. 

"© Mayor. Why you moſt impudent of all raſcals, who 
am 1? , 

Tom. Why Sir, you're the Mayor of Coventry. 

Mayor. And did not 1 appoint him beadle ? 

Tom. Why Lord Sir he is fo infirm, that when he 
ſtands at the church-door with the poorꝰ's box, his hand 
Makes ſo, that the gentle folk's charity-farthings fall 
out of the box—why he has not one of his twelve ſen- 
ſes left but his ſcratching. 

Mayor. Sirrah he has all his talents about ume 
been a deviliſh ſhrewd fellow. 

Tom. Yes he is a man of ſharp talons as my noſe can 
teſtify. 
Mayor. Oh! here he comes. 


Finter CRAZY. 
Crazy. n crown 
and ſceptre. 


Tom. 
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Tom. There your worſhip, the fellow has made a 
king of you. 

Crazy. Tell me of kings—T that have ſeen Edward 
the Martyr, the glorious Alfred, and Canute the great! 

Tom, Yes, but did Canute the great give you au- 
thority to ſcratch my noſe ? 

Crazy. I'll Canute you that have been beadle 
here ever fince the days of Edmond Ironfide, 

Tom. Aye, and a deviliſh clever fellow he was. 

Crazy. What do you mean ? 

Tom. I mean that you are curſed ſhabby about the 
noddle, —you have lived a great while. 

Mayer. Come be quiet Tom—here I command you 
to read the proclamation—now ſhow him you can pro- 
claim it right—mind in king Edward's name, you are 
to offer a reward of five hundred marks, to any man 
that will bring in Goodwin, Earl of Warwick, dead 
or alive. 

Crazy. Yes I will—This is to give notice, that by 
command of Earl Goodwin, King Edward ſhall have 
5oe marks for bringing in the head of the Mayor of 
Coventry, dead or alive, | 

Tom. That ſenfible fellow has made a pretty procla- 
mation. 

Crazy. Now, an't I an old chaunter? 

Mayor. Yes—1'll truſt you with the public affairs, 
but you ſhall have nothing to do with mine, 

Tom. So—between the magiſtrate and his deputy, 


the affairs of the public are likely to ſare well—he has 
B 3 not 
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not ſenſe enough to help you in your love affairs with 
the girls, as he uſed to do. 

Mayor. I'll try him. (ade) Can't you contrive to 1 
Tom from going home? 

Crazy. What you are going to Maud ?—well I will, 
I will. 

Mayor. Mind your bells, Tom, mind your bells. 

Tom. I will. 


SONG. 


Tom. Merry are the bells, 
| And merry do they ring. 
Cra. Merry was myſelf, and merry cou'd I ſing. 
Cho, Merry is your ding-dong, happy gay and free, 
Merry with a fing-ſong, merry let us be. 
May. Waddle goes your gait, 
Tom. Hallow are your hoſe, 
Mar. Noddle goes your pate, 
. Tom. And purple is your noſe. 
Cho. Merry is your ding-dong, happy gay and free,. 
— And with a merry fing-ſong, merry let us be. 
[Exeunt.. 


| SCENE—changes to Tom's Houſe. 


Enter Muy. 
Maud. There never was a young woman ſo beſet as 
I am by his worſhip—If I tell Tom, there's a quarrel 
—and then there's no ſtaying; for in Coventry the 


Mayor has ſuch a power of intereſ.— I've a great mind 
x to 
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to tell madam his lady, now I will be quit of him one 
way or other for his bad opinion of one, that 1 will. 
When people get up a little in the world—lord, they 1 
think there's nothing but to uſe poor folks as they 
pleaſe - hang the town—how is my Tom altered fince 1 
came into it. 


S O N G. 


What pleaſure to think on the times we have ſeen, 
*Twas May-day I firſt ſaw my Tom on the green; 
So neat was I dreſt, and ſprightly a mien, 
A king was my love and I was his queen. 
The garland preſented by Tommy 
From the hands of my Tommy. 
A fide look I ſtole at my lover by chance, 
Which ſtraight he return'd with ſo tender a glance: 
My heart leap'd with joy when I ſaw him advance 
And well did J gueſs *twas to lead off the dance. 
For none danc'd fo neat is my Tommy 
In all things complete was my Tommy. 


Oh ! here comes the wicked Mayor. 


Enter MavyOR, two Countrymen and hamper. 
Mayor. Now, here bring the hamper this way— 
bring it along—make haſte—there now, get along with 
you. [Drives the two men out. 
Maud. What ſhall T do ? 
| Mayor. Come along—come there, get along—now 
to bolt the door. [faftens the door. 
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. Maud, Pm undone, no creature in the houſe but my- 
felf—he muſt not know that, or he may be immodeſt 
indeed. 

Mayor. Egad here I am Maud, and Tom is abroad 
with the ringers practiſing his bells here am I—but 
you little rogue, how nicely you gave me the flip juſt 
now ! 

Maid. L ak your pardon, but you know I muſt obey 
my huſband—Why would you bring me all this wine ? 

Mayor. All under the roſe ; you ſhall treat me with 
a glaſs; it will make your veins to thrill, your cheeks 
glow, your boſom pant; your heart beat, your eyes 
ſparkle with love and rapture. 

Mund. Lord fir, will wine bewitch a body ſo ? 

Mayor, Yes, it will, do you know that love has 
ſummoned you before me, 2s a witch, and by the vir- 
tue of my authority, I commit you to thoſe arms 

Maud. O! ſure your worſhip is a little maddiſh ? 

Mayor. I am at this time as mad a magiſtrate as 
ever devoured a haunch of veniſon. 

Aaud. Nay, now do not talk that way to me, now, 

do not now, (a great knocking at the door.) 

Tom. (from without) Maud, Maud, n 
bolted the door? 

Maud. That's my Tom! 

Mayer. Where ſhall I go? 

Maud. Oh, lord if he ſees you. 

Mayer. I'll go up ſtairs. 

Aland. You muſt not, indeed, he will go up there 
Mayar. 
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Mayor. What ſhall I do? Oh my reputation ! hide 
me, hide me ſome where. 

Maud. Suppoſe you hide in this hamper that n 
the wine. 

Mayor. Oh, excellent! right, woman for invention, 
faith. [ets into the hamper. 

Tom, Why don't you open the door, Maud ? 

Maud. I'm coming, I'm coming, Tom. 

Tom, ( puſhes open the door) Why the deuce did you 
bolt the door Maud, now I have broke the bolt. 

Maud, Becauſe I was alone, and one can't tell what 
might happen to a body—but what brought you home 
Tom ? 

Tom. Why grand news? 

Maud. News! 

Tom. Yes, there is his lordſhip the Earl of Mercia 
ceming to our town—and there is the wedding liveries 
to be finiſhed—and you are to pay your honours to the 
bride before ſhe leaves the Mayor's houſe, and goes 
back to the Caſtle—I have won the wager Maud at 
the Guy of Warwick? 

Maud. Have you? | 

Tom. I have won it, tol de rol—I'm come home 
half fuddled with joy——I'Tl now go and ſee how the 
cloaths go on—What hamper is that Maud ? 

Maud. Oh! that! ——aye that's a hamper of wine 


that the Mayor defires you to ſee left ſafe at home, 


and delivered to madam his lady. 


Tom, 
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Tom. Wine—ob ! I'll carry it immediately, as I'm 
an officer I ſhould do the Mayor's buſineſs. 
Maud So you thou'd Tom for the Mayor is wil- 
ling enough to do your bu/ine/+. 
Tom. Ill ſee the hamper delivered to none but his 
lady. 

Maud. (ac) Egad you'll trim his worſhip neatly. 

Tom. You are a happy wife to have ſo clever a huſ- 
band as Il am—fuch a rare huſband, Maud! 

Mand. And you havea rare wife of me, if you knew all 
Lord ! what good ſpirits you're come home iu, Tom. 
Tom. How loving good cheer makes a body. 


SONG. 
Egad we had a glorious feaſt, 
. So good in kind, ſo nicely dreſt, 
Our liquor too was of the beſt—1 tell you. 
One leg of mutton two fat geeſe, 
With beans and bacon, ducks and peaſe, 
In ſhort we'd ev'ry thing to pleaſe—the belly. 


The clock ftruck twelve in merry chime, 
The Prieſt ſaid grace in Saxon rhime, 
Says I to me this is no time—for playing. 
The room was full when I came in 
But ſoon I napkin'd up my chin, 
With knife and fork I now begin—to lay in. 
The Curate who at fuch a rate, . 
Of dues and tithe-pigs us d to prate, 
In filence fat behind his plate —a peeping. 
| Moſt 
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Moſt church-men, like the vicar, too, 
A ſhepherd to his flock below, 
Like any wolf, good mutton downs deep i u. n. 


We nodded healths, for no one fpoke, 

The cloth rod off, we crack'd a joke, 

And drunk the King and ſung. and fmok'd—to- 

Our reck' ning out, they call a whip, (bacco, 

I ſteals my hat, and home I trip, | 

My pretty Maud your velvet lip to ſmack-o. 
SCENE—The Mavor's Houſe, Enna ſleeping. ; 

Enter HAROLD. 

Harold.. The people of this town are all running af- 
ter news, mobs and proclamations—lIt is bold of me 
to venture here, even into the Mayor's houſe, and a 
price ſet upon my head by command of the Rar 
Cruel fate! but I will ſee Emma again, tho” at the riſk 
of my life — Oh! what my lovely Emma ſleeping 
ſweet emblem of innocence. 


Enter Tow with the hamper. 


Tom. There, leave the mr ef wh A 
out madam the Mayoreſs—where the plague are all 
the ſervants, O dear! oh! oh! there is young lady 
Emma taking a nap after dinner—Egad thoſe great folks 
eat ſo hearty of ſo many diſhes——She looks ſo roſy, 
and for all the world like a pretty picture—What a 
charming landſcape—I fancy your great folks never 
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ſnore — even Maud does not ſnore much perhaps ſhe's 
dreaming -l dreamt once I ſhould be extoll'd above 
the whole town by means of a great lady, may be this 
is my lucky minute, what if I- O dear, I have a great 
mind—egad I'll give her a kiſs—I will (Harold advan- 
ces and draws bis ſeword, Tom falls on his knees.) I'm 
dead. | 

Harold. Tom, you are the only perſon that has ſeen 
me enter here, betray me, and here is inſtant death— 
alliſt me, and here is the means of living well. (_exvs 


a purſe.) | 
Tom. Sir, I always chuſe to live well—becauſe—be- 


cauſe —1 am a good chriſtian. 

Harold. Take your choice, gold or ſteel. 

Tom. Gold is a very pretty thing, I am out of con- 
ceit with ſteel, fince laſt monday, when I run the nee- 
dle into my thumb. | 
- Harold. When ſhe wakes give her this ring, and if 
me queſtions, tell her the owner is at hand. [Retires. 

Tom. Yes, fir, I'll tell her its in the owner's hands, 
madam, a handſome gentleman, an ill looking cobber 
with great civility——a ſword to my throat——ſaid 
fir be ſo goo to ſhew as that lady this ring you 


villain you dog—give her this. 
” Emma. That ring I gave my benefactor, my dear, 
my generous William. [Harold appearing. 


Tom. (going off and peeping) Oh! oh! well 1 will 


ee the hampers the Mayoreſy—Ob | ho !— 
I ſuppoſe 
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I ſuppeſe ſo—oh well — what's that to Tom ?——aye, 
oh, aye — Oh, ho! ob, ho! [Exit Tom. 
Harold. Madam, if I am ſo happy as to hold a place 
in your affections, which I acknowledge your condeſ- 
cenfion—permit me to ſay, it reflects no diſhonour on 
your choice, for in poor William the peaſant, you be- 
hold Harold, ſon to Goodwin, Earl of Kent, unhap- 
py only in being hated by the father of her he loves. 
Emma. Is it poſſible, are you Harold, for whoſe life 
the proclamation is out ? Oh heavens! if you are dif- 


covered, you are loſt, and I miſerable. 


Harold, Charming Emma, that tender anxiety for 
my ſafety, rewards a life of exile, but this evening is 
appointed for the celebration of your nuptials with the 


.Count—This moment the equipage is on the road to 


convey you away to the caſtle. 
Emma. Oh heavens! doom'd to a wretch I deſpiſe. 
Harold. Truſt to my honour, Madam, and T will 


inſtantly convey you to my father's court; thus you 


will avert the impending ſtorm, and there in ſafety you 
may determine the fate of him who adores you. 

"Emma. It would be ungrateful to diſtruſt your ſin- 

cerity—l reſign myſelf entirely to your protection 


Free me from this odious match with Count Lewis, 
and it will be a favour I ſhall ever acknowledge—and- , 


eſteem as a generous obligation. [Exeunt. 


0 SCENE 
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SCENE—4 room in the Mayor's Houſe. 


Enter Tom with the hamper. | | 
Tom. Yes, that poor fellow muſt be ſome rich man 
From the money he gave me—here is love=—O yes, 
there is certainly love in the caſe—well, what's that to 
Tom ?—my bufineſs is to deliver this wine to the May- 
-ercſs, I am a great favourite ſhe ſmiles upon me 
whenever ſhe ſees me - no if ſhe ſhould be the great 
Jady who is to exalt me—-who knows, here comes the 
Mayoreſs herſelf. 


HE Euter MAYORESS. | 
Mayoreſs. Not a ſervant in this houſe, all gone I ſup- 
Pole to ſee the young Lady Godiva come into town 
Oh! good Tom. 

Tom. de) She always calls me good Tom, that's 
mo bad fign. f 

Mayore/s. What's this, Tom? | 
"Tom. Madam, when 1 went home, I found my door 
Jock d, and burſting it open, my wife Maud had got 
this hamper in her cuſtody, which his worſhip the 
Mayor had told her——to tell me, to fetch it to your 
Hadyſhip. 

—Mayoreſt. More nonſenſe of my blockbead of a hu{- 
"Tom. It's no nonſenſe, 'madam, becauſe it's wine. 
© Mayore/+. Oh ! wine 1 ſuppoſe, that he has purcha- 
Ted from the French Count. 


| Tom. It's no purchaſe, it's a preſent. 


Mayor. 


Mayoreſs. Oh ! a preſent from the French Count I 
ſuppoſe—well for his trouble Tom, you ſhall have the 
firſt glaſs. 

Tom, I long to drink your ladyſhip's bealth=you 
are the tulip of Coventry. 

Mayoreſs. You have a good taſte, Tom. 

Tom. Taſte, madam, I could drink a bottle when 
you are the toaſt : 


Enter MAavuD, 
Maud. Aye, and you will have a bottle well fill'd. 
preſently. 
Mayoreſs. What brings you here? 
Maud. I come to empty the hamper, Madam. 
Mayor. Lou 
Maud. Yes, madam, for it was laſt filled at my houſe. 
Tom. So Maud you was toping, when you lock'd 
yourſelf in (opens the hamper and diſcovers the Mayor) 
There, madam. 
Mayoreſs, My huſband ! 
Tom. Egad, this is indeed a big-bellied bottle? 2 
Mayoreſs. What! you have been at your old tricks, . * 
1 ſuppoſe. | . 
Tom. Well done —— have  hamper'd : 
kis worſhip, | 


Mayore/s. Lou are a right worſhipful- nagitrate;) 

Mayor. (Comes out of the hamper.) So I am wife 
Tom, remember I am father of you all. 

Tom. Aye, and ſo you wanted to be the father of ws 
my children. 


C. 2 Mayor 
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Mayer. Come here wife—come here-—well Tom, as 
this was only a frolic you'll ſend home the wine. 

Tom, Oh! is it at home now? 

Mayor. Les, but you'll ſend it home to me. 

Tom. O no—the devil a drop you get—lI'll keep is 
to drink to my wite's virtue, and the like fuccels to 
your worſhip's intrigues, 

Alayor. Dear wife forgive this, 


FINALE. 


Maud. Who would deftroy domeftic j joy, 
Be ever ham d like you fir, 
"Then girls agree to do like me, 
Out with each fly ſeducer. 
The deuce may mend and ſhame attend, 
Who thus with ſupple temper, 
2 Then Maſter Mayor pray have a care, 
Nor get again into the hamper. 
Tom. Mell pleas'd to find, my wife fo kind, 
| So cunning and fo clever; 
* The bells ſhall ring, ber praiſe 1'll fing, 


For ever zad for ever. 
The bells . &c. 


END OF ACT 1, 
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1 
ACT II. 


SCENE — be Street. 


Enter Tou fallowed by a Mob. - 

Tom. | 

UZZA! Huzza ! Neighbours, neighbours, Where 
are you all going ? 

Mob. Huzza !—to meet the Earl of Mercia and La- 
dy Godiva! 

Tom. Why neighbours, what will they think of our 
town, let us welcome them in order—if we muſt roar 
let us roar like men and chriſtians. PI! chear them 
with a choice chaunt—and then I' make a fine ſpeech 
Aud then when l am making * ſpeech - not a . 
from one of you—not a grunt ! 

Mob. Why, what will you ſay? * 

Tom. Why ſuppoſe now, you to be the Counteſg—. - 
I defire you to make a low curtſey to me, becauſe you 
are very civil=—now you frown with your under lip 

more—now curl up your-noſe—ſo now Mr Counteſs 
take your fingers out of your mouth, do—now ſettle 
your diamond ne your fine ring and 
white hand. 

Mob. But Mr Tom, as I have got no diamond neck- 
lace, won't it do as well to ſtroke my beard. 

Tom. No, no, it won't—did you ever hear of a 
Counteſs ſtroaking ber beard Pn—now i will make a 

C 3 ſpeech 
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ſpeech—May it pleaſe your Lordilip and Ladyſhip, 
the great honour you have done us, in coming to our 
beggarly town. 
Mob. What—Coventry a beggarly town ?!——— Why 
you deſerve a good kicking ! 
Tom. Now, did you ever know a Counteſs kick a 
church- warden. 


Enter Mayor. 


- Mob. No ſpeech, no ſpeecek——a ſpeech from the 
Mayor, to be ſure. 


Tem. The Mayor's an ignorant man! 

Mayor. What's the matter here ? 
Mob. Here's Tom abuſing the whole town. 

Mayer. Is he ?-get you gone all of you Tom, you 
are a very impudent fellow—$So Tom, I'm an ignorant. 

om. Are you fir? 

"A And you are an impudent raſeal: ' 
Tom. My impudence, is having a wife too pretty 
for me, and too virtuous for your worſhip. 


SONG. 


Tom. Your worſhipgbur wings may clap, ; 
7 5 And r N a great city cock; wht 
You'll never my Maud entrap, 818 
For ſhe is the hen of a pretty cock. 


144.4 


Hare done with your winks and your leans 
For Tom is a taylor that's knowing fir, 
He'll 
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He'll trim you himſelf with his ſheers, (ing fir, 
And then you'll have done with your crow- 
| Your worſhip, &c. 
My wife is a white legged fowl, 
Can bill like a thruſh or dove in tree, 
But never will pair with an owl, 
My workiptul Mayor of Coventry, 
Your worſhip, &c. 


Major. Tom I diſcharge you from all public offices 
—the public good demands it. 

Tom. The public good Why can you forget when 
you collected the poor's rate, you lent out money at 
three pence a week, for a. ſhilling and when church - 
warden, you was detected in putting in Hannes and 
taking out half a crown. RAP TT | 

Mayor. I put in half a-crown. 

Tom. Aye, that was 3 
Maoyor. Tom, dms en de 68 Senn 
conſtable. | + 

Crazy. He is no conſtable, that office belongs to me! 

Mayor. Tom, HOOP EEE 
receive the Earl of Mercia. 


Enter EARL of MERCIa, 4 22 Attend- 
| ants. 


Barl. Mr Mayor, my daughter has made a long vi- 
ſit at your houſe. 


Mayor. She does my houſe, my Lord, much honour. 
Godiva. 
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- Godiva, Has not your fair at Coventry laſted much 
longer than uſual ? 

" Mayor. My Lady, in order to compenſate for the 
great honour done us, we have had a greater variety of 
entertainments than eyer was known in Coventry. 

Tom. We have indeed had great diverſions, my La- 
dy, lord how beautiful ſhe is. 

Crazy. Yes, we had much merry-making. 

Far. Who are you my old friend ? 

© Crazy. G ere . 
try. 

Mayor. The devil yon tte? 

Tom. Pleaſe your worſhip, 6 
are a little out at the elbows, and though my brain is 
quite new, and I've been fo active in every office, yet 
the Mayor has put him over IIS — 

Mayor. —————— 

Tom. I've done nothing. | 

© Bard. 80 then you are the ave officer tht has done 
nothing. | 

Crazy. 140 an mayſar! : 8 F 
© Bart. Th Ems rown-e 
ee eee 
magiſtrates. - 

Tom. His lordihip ſeems to be in a plaguey ill-hu- - 
ä 2 — up your 
pipes and give him a ſong. 
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Tom, Your Lordſhip's welcome among us, 
Becauſe you are the Peer ; 

Your Ladyſhip never will wrong us, 
Becauſe you're not ſevere. 


Cho, This is joyful news, 
Wyat citizen will refuſe, 
To ftick up their houſes with holly.. 
We'll broach a tub of humming bub, 
To welcome home with a rub-a-dub, 
So neighbours let us be jolly. 


May. At our fair you'll be delighted, 
The bells ſhall ring merrily, 
And when, my lord, I'm Knighted, 
Sir Gregory Gooſe Il be. 


"Cho. This is joyful news, &c. 


Enter CounT Lewis. | 

Count. Emma, my lord, your daughter, is fled 
zone, off—and accompanied by a young peaſant— That 
I dare ſay muſt be the young peaſant that reſcued her 
from the Danes, it ſcems Harold, Earl Goodwin's Son 
has been lurking about the town. 

Earl. (looking at the Mayor) Is this your aa 
me—ſince you have joined in the treaſon, all partake 
in the puniſhment—for this offence I amerce your ci- 
ty ina thouſand marks, and by heaven, the power of 
man ſhall not induce me to abate one ſcruple See 

that 
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that this be complied with in an hour's notice, or ri- 


gour {hall enforce my ſentence. 
[Exit Earl Godiva and Attendants. 

Tom. There's a pretty job ! 

Crazy. I remember Alfred the great, laid a tax upon 
horn combs. 

Enter Moak. 

8 Fine care you have taken of us! 

Mayer. Fire, ſword and famine is come en us! 
O grief! O ruin! 

Tom. You ſee when my lord takes a thing into his 
head, he ſays l' do it—and r 
it —and then it is done. | 

Mayore/;. We all know that Lady Godiva is as ſweet 


temper'd as her huſband is erabbed and cruſty—now 


I will ſummon all the goodwives in a body, and I'll go 


at their head, and with diſheveled hair and ſtreaming _ 
„eee Doech her Suiband—. 


to take off the tax. 
Tom. An excellent thought ! 


Mayor. r 


I will go ſummon the livery. p hy 
Mayoreſs. Summon the livery! you had better go 
ſummon the petticoats 
Tom. I'm for the petticoats. | | 
. ney) eee [Exeunt. | 
SCENE. 


I 
1 
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Euter EMMA and HAROLD. 


"Emma. What a dilemma ! 
Harold. The city-guard being poſted, prevented our 
eſcape 
Emma. When my father knows you are the perſon 
that aſſiſted in my eſcape, he will be in ſuch a rage 
Harold. A ſeparation from my Emma alone, is a 
terror for her faithful Harold. 
| Emma. Was my father to conſider your valour, he 
would certainly be reconciled. 
Harold. True my love, I have bled in my country's 
cauſe, and ſhall again—not the fire of love, nor the 
froſt of age, ſhall check my ſpirit in the cauſe of Britain. 
Emma. Oh, do not have an idea of ſeparation ; if 
you could but find a place of ſafety here, for the pre- 
ſent—this is the houſe of poor honeſt Tom, the taylor, 
I have ſeen ſo often at the Mayor's. 
Enter Tou. 
Tom. Aye, there they go—what a fine ſtring of them, 
I did not think there were ſo many women in Coven- 
* try, at leaſt not ſo many pretty girls in it—I love the 
pretty girls, becauſe they are generally ſo handſome— 
they always ſmigger at me as they paſs, how can they 
Help it, when I caſt ſuch ly looks at them—there they 
all march in a body—egad it's a delicate body and the 
Mayoreſs at their head, ſhe's a fine head Well if this 
Tcheme ſucceeds, I will get drunk to night, like a ſo- 
; ber 
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ber citizen, and drink ſucceſs to the petticoat-corpe- 
ration—Oh lord, madam Emma, there they are gone 
up to the Lady Godiva. 

Emma. You'll not betray me ! 
Harold. Mind Tom, money or ſteel. 


Tom. No fir, 1 have gold enough, and keep the 
ſword to defend the lady.—You will find in my houſe, 


perhaps, as good ſhelter as in a rich man's—for lord, 


I am as great a friend to love as the women's favourite, 
the fat Frier Fogarty. | 


SONG. 


When I was a younker and liv'd with my dad, 

The neighbours all thought me a ſmart little lad, 

My mamma ſhe call'd me a white headed boy, 
Becauſe with the girls I lik'd for to toy, - 
There was Ciſs, Priſs, Letty and Betty and Doll, 
With Meg, Peg, Jenny and Winny and Moll, 

I flatter'd their chatter fo ſprightly and gay, 

I rumble *em, tumble *em, that's my way. ' > 


One fine froſty morning a-going to ſchool, 
Young Meggy I met and ſhe call'd me a fool, 
Her mouth as my primmer a leſſon I took, 

I ſwore it was pretty and then kiſs'd the book; 
But ſchool, fool, primmer and trimmer and birch, 
And boys for the girls T have left in the lurch. 

I flatter'd, Kc. Kc. FRO TION 
C17 n p 1 ; . Tia 
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Tis very well known I can dance a good jig, 
And at cudgels from Robin I won a fat pig, 

I wreſtle a fall, and a bar I can ſling, 

And when o'er a flaggon moſt ſweetly can ſing, 
But pig, jig, wicket and cricket and ball, 

I'd. give up to wreſtle with Mepggy of all. 

I flatter'd, &c. &c. 


SCENE—a Chamber in Tom's Houſe, 


Enter Ton. 

Tom. I have a great fancy to know what Maud and 
the Mayoreſs have done Lord how I long to know 
what ſucceſs they have had, or whether they will for- 
give the ta Oh, there's Maud come back, I hear 
her voice. | 

Maud. (without) Oh, Anden ll only tell Tom. 
(entering) Oh, Jom, here we have got the young la- 
dy Emma in the houſe - have you ſeen the Counteſs? 

Tom. I know what we have got but tell me, ſhall- 


we get the tax off; you all went, and were you all 


there? 
Maud. Ves, there we went, 29 
ted to Lady Godiva's preſence. 
' Tom. Oh Lord that was pleaſant. 
Maud. So it was Tom—e all fell a-crying. 
Tom, How did you manage that, — never 
a you cry in all my life. 
Maud. 1 only made believe=then we all fell on our 
knees, then we got up again. * 
| D Tom, 


| 


| 
| 
| 
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"Tom. Yes, yes, oh I ſee—l ſee you did! 

Maud. Then the Counteſs ſhe heard our petitions, 
and the aſk'd my lord to pardon the city—no ſaid his 
Jordſhip that I will not- have ſworn that the power 

of man ſhall not perſuade me—yes, but ſays ſhe, the 
power of woman may, and I am a woman ſays ſhe, 

Tom. Oh, ſhe need not have told him that. 

Maud. And ſays her ladyſhip, I am a good woman 


and your wife; and you, as a good huſband, ought to 


do as I bid you. 

Tom. She was a little out there. 

2 ˖ a won are 3:ga0d-womn,.T 
will forgive*he tax only on one condition hat's 
that, ſays my lady? It is, ſays he, only if you ride 
through the city of Coventry naked, without a rag of 
eloaths on. ' | 

Tom. What! 

Houd. . 30 notion ſhe 
would do it - but ſhe having the good of our city at 
heart, took him at his word, 16-3, e e 
paring for it. 

_ Tom. Lady Godiva ride a horſeback—all through 
the city, without any—well if I ever— 

Maud. Now you ate all agog, with your nonſenſical 
Tom. I have no curioſity. 

Maud. Tom, Tom, our fortune is made, for as La- 


n Emma has taken ſhelter in our houſe, 


Tom. Our houſe ride -o, ſo | 
Manu. 
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Maud. But here's à young peaſant in her company. 

Tom. Company; then I ſuppoſe the will have no- 
thing at all. 

Maud. Tis very odd, for he ſeems to have a ſight 
of money. 
Tem. Sight of money—ſuch a ſight, 

Maud, Hang the man is he grown ſtupid what are 
you thinking of Tom, 

Tom. I was thinking of a fide ſaddle, 

Maud. Was there ever ſuch a fool. But I muſt go 
and attend Lady Emma, fo I will leave you to ride on 


your fide ſaddle. . [Exit. 


Tom. Talk of a coronation, tis no more to this 
Lady Godiva is a proceſſion in herſelf, I muſt go in 
time to procure a good place—ſhall I aſk our Maud 
to go—no, no, theilight-would de 100 upon Maud 
but I'll go 


Enter MAYOR, 


Tom. What brings you here, fir ? 

Mayor. Well Tom, I ſuppoſe you have beard? 

Tom. Yes fir. 

Mayor. Lady Godiva in her progreſs through the 
eity, paſſes by your houſe here. 

Tom. Gad fir, that's lucky, I ſhall have an oppor». 
tunity of ſeeing her nicely. 


Mayor. Yes, and you will have an opportunity of 
hanging in hemp nicely at your own door the ſtreets 
are to be cleared—all the windows and the houſes to 

Ar be 
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de faſten'd up, no perſon on pain of death, to be ſcen 
ef the Male kind. 

Tom. Me—do you think I would look, fir—l wiſt-I 
eould get him out of the houſe—why what need your 
worſhip be in a hurry to go. 

Mayor. I am in a hurry to go, Tom. 

Tom. It's a fine day abroad, fir. 

Mayor. But every body muſt tay at home. ; 

Tom. Well, if you will bo home, you . 
bye to you. 

Mayor. What, are you going, Tom. 

Tom. Yes, fir; 1 wiſh you a good-bye, fir, I will 
not ſtay in this room while Lady Godiva paſſes, it 
commands ſuch a proſpect. 

Mayor, Gad that's true from that window I could 
have a charming peep, if that fellow was but out of 


the way. (ade) 
Tom. nnen 


avoid temptation. 

Mayor. Do, Tom—that's a good boy, and I' go. 
home, Tom! 

Tom. Good-bye to you, fir. 

Mayer. Good-bye to you, Tom. 

Tom. So you are going home, fir. 

- Mayor. Yes I am going home, now do you go and 
lock yourſelf up-in' the cellar. ; 

Tom. Yes I will, fir, good-bye, fir. 
Mayor. Good-bye, Tom! 

Tom. Good-bye, fir. - 15 
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Mayor. Good - bye. © [Exit ſeverally. 


Re-enter MAYOR. 


Mayor. By this time, Lady Godiva's paſt the croſs, - 


all is clear, and fooliſh Tom has lock'd himſelf up in 
the cellar, and thinks I am gone home—ſhe cannot be 
far off now-—I ſhall have a charming peep at her from 
that window—I'1! go and look for ONES to ppt on 


the table. [ Exit. . 


Enter Ton. 


- Tom. By this time his worſhip's at home, curſt trou- - 
bleſome old hound, and Lady Godiva muſt be at hand 


IU think hear her horſe's feet—the clinking of their 


hoots is far ſweeter than a haut-boy. (Drags a fe, 


and puts it on a table, and gets up.) 1 there, 17 
is turning the corner. 

Mayor. I can find nothing Ill try to . the win - 
dow upon my tip-toes, though 1 break my neck for it. 


(in friving to get up, he catches Lom in his arms.) Oh, 


you villain have I caught you peeping. 


finch. 


SCENE. — A Street. 


Enter Tom, followed by the Eaut, eee, and 
Earl. Shou ſhall be hang'd Tom. 
— S, D 3 


Tom. Sir, I was only going to take in the cockchaf- 


Mayor. Come down Fl bave you hang*d came 
here only on the look out. [At. 


— 
— — ———̃ - —— 
_= _ 


EE PING TOM 


Tom. Then your lordſhip muſt get me another * 
for this is engaged already. 
Earl. How firrah ! did you not know it was inſtant 
death ? 
Tom. True my lord, but I thought it was no . 
Enter Maup. 
ET) Oh, my dear, what's the matter, it is all 
along this wicked Mayor, he wants to make me a wt- 
li dow—it would be for the public good if he was hang- 
i ed inſtead of my huſband— 
il . Earl. Then we ſhould leave his wife here a forrow- 
ful widow. 
Mayoreſs. Oh, my lord, I ſhould not mind my pri- 
| vate ſorrows for the public good 
Earl. So then Mr Mayor, all this was to forward 
| | your deſigns upon the young woman——if this cul- 
7 prit here will give up my daughter, his life ſhall be 


— 
—̃ — — 


ſaved. 
h Tom. Then I have a dull chance, my lord; but my 
| lord, though I am but a poor fellow, the richeſt jewel 
Z 1 in your lordſhip's coronet could not make me betray a 
; perſon, after once giving him the protection of my roof. 
Zar. See him to-execution—Try him further. 
Tom. No mercy, my lord! 
Earl. Yes, if you can produce Harold i in your place, 
that may ſave your life. 
| Enter HAROLD and EMMa. 
Harold. Then ſave his life and take mine, I am Ha- 
rold, but now the — of ee daughter. 
Earl 
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Earl. Diſobedient child of all men upon n 
this your wretched choice ? 


Emma. My choice—my pride. 
Earl. I would ſooner have beſtowed you on that 
- peaſant, that reſcued you from the Danes, for his va- 

Jour at leaſt has a claim upon my gratitude. 

Emma. Then let Harold have that claim; he was 
that peaſant, the protector of my life and honour. 

Earl. I ſee now that my prejudice to Earl Good» 
win, has blinded me to his ſon's peculiar virtues, and 
what you have ſaved, take for your reward. 


- © 4 . 
4 


Enter CounT LEWIsS. 


Count. My lord, your daughter I claim, according 
to promiſe, 
Earl. No, he is A of a lady's love, that has 
not courage to protect it. 
Tom. So here I ſtand all this while with the * 
about my neck. 
Mayor. I muſt do my duty, bring in the conſtables* 
- Earl, Tis your duty to refign an office to which 
you are a diſgrace Here I grant Tom a full pardon 
for his adherence to his word, and in eu place I ap- 
point him Mayor of Coventry. 
Mayor. What, Peeping Tom 
Tom. Hold your tongue you dog, or "PI put you 
in tke ſtocks. 
Crazy. Romy is Mayor yu be Ry warden. 
15 £0 289 Th. ' Earl. 


» 


8 * 


| | 
- 2 
P 
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_ Earl. I believe I have been too ſevere upon your ci- 
ty, but ſince it has produced one honeſt man, I relin- 
quiſh my claims. 
| m— Yes lam an honeſt man, ad you have found ' 

Tom. Tben 1 hope. our friends will be equally in- 
dulgent, and every man that loves a fine woman, will 
pardon PEzErinG Tou or COVENTRY. | 


FINALE. 


Bands of love unite us; 
Kind friendſhip joy and laſting peace, 
For ever ſhall delight us. 


Maud. 1 wiſh you joy of your diſgrace, . | 
Let his wife alone fir, 
es by ber pon vs laſt: your place; + 
Better kits your own, fir. 


Mayor. I've brought things to a pretty paſs, 

| : By my own gallanting: | 

Tho' late a Mayor—I'm now an aſs ; 
This is my gala-ganting. 


| - Crazy: Why what a-deuce is all this rout, 
Ceaſe your idle finging, 
n Or by this hand lu put vou out, 


— 


Tom. 
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Though you have as poets ſee, 
Rods in pickle ſteeping; 

Forgive poor Tom of Coventry, 
And pardon for bis peeping. 


mnt — —¾—⅛d 
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